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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE RATE DECISION 
HATEVER may be the opinion as to the soundness 
of the Commission’s decision in the fifteen per cent 
rate advance case, it must at least be admitted that, on 
any theory that the railroads are at all in need of relief, 
the Commission gave them as little as it possibly could 
and guarded that little with meticulous care. It must also 
be observed that the Commission, while failing to give 
the railroads a substantial increase in revenue, still does 
not alter its figure of five and three-quarters per cent— 
the percentage on their valuation which it has held to be 
an adequate return. This is not an oversight, for the 
necessity of dealing with that phase of the situation has 
been pointed out to the Commission not only in these 
columns—from the outside, so to speak—but also in the 
official record of its hearings on the application of the 
railroads for increased rates. Its failure to take this 
matter into consideration is not understandable. Its fail- 
ure to explain why it does not take it into consideration 
is understandable only on the theory that no good ex- 
planation is possible. 
Interest now hinges on whether the railroads will 
accept the increases that are offered, under the some- 
what questionable pooling condition prescribed, and then, 
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if they are accepted, whether the Commission will ap- 
prove the plans submitted by the railroads for putting 
into effect the pooling plan. 

While the railroads are, naturally, disappointed and 
more or less “sore,” they probably will find, on reflec- 
tion, that there are many grains of comfort for them in 
the decision. In the first place, they actually get a fourth 
or a fifth of that for which they asked, if they accept the 
conditions. In the second place, the method by which 
the increase is to be applied in most cases—a flat “per 
car” charge—will cause heavier loading of cars, which 
is a benefit to the carriers. In the third place, the Com- 
mission makes certain remarks about competitive forms 
of transportation that will contribute to the forming of 
sound public sentiment with respect to unfair and gov- 
ernment-aided competition. All these are things for 
which the railroads should be thankful and that will be 
helpful to them, directly or indirectly. 








Some profess also to see in the decision grounds for 
congratulating the railroads on a broader understanding 
of their problems on the part of the Commission and con- 
sequent hope for the future. To us it seems, however, 
that the decision speaks for itself and, if there is any 
thought in the Commission favorable to the railroads that 
is not translated into action in the decision, that thought 
is not important, so far as rates and the jurisdiction of 
the Commission are concerned. 

The adoption by the Commission of the pooling plan 
advocated by Luther Walter, attorney for the National 
Industrial Traffic League (though, as we understand it, 
the plan was his own and not put forward by the League 
itself) is a feather in that gentleman’s cap. There will 
be opposition to it, of course, by the carriers, now that 
it has been suggested by the Commission, just as there 
was when it was merely suggested by Mr. Walter, but 
we do not see how the railroads can well refuse, in the 
end, to put it into effect. One has sometimes to take 
what he can get instead of what he thinks he ought to 
have. We suppose also, while we are presenting bouquets, 
that we are entitled to one ourselves to the extent that 
the “per car’ surcharge is adopted as the means of pro- 
viding increased revenue. The idea did not originate with 
us, but we pressed it as hard as we could, as, in our 
opinion, the best method of producing an increase pro- 
vided it was found that an increase was justified. 
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EARNING PUBLIC FAVOR 
by CONSTANT PROGRESS 


The policy of progress governing all 
activities of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
is based on two fundamental concepts. 
The first is that public favor can best 
be earned and retained by constant 
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improvement in service. The second 
is that every improvement should, if 
possible, include an economy for 





patrons. That is why Chesapeake 
Individual Privacy for work or play—a new idea and Ohio's fast through-trains provide The double-cushioned seats are as clean, comfortable 


in regular fare cars and restful as your favorite armchair 


unsurpassed luxury without extra fare. 
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That, too, explains the Imperial _ provements and economies 
Salon Car, which makes avail- 
able, for the mere price of a 
railroad ticket, all the comforts 
for which passengers have 
always paid an extra charge. | 
And these are only the latest nc ccmueoumorox,tommoe | 2 One of the country's key } 
of a long list of major im- individual privecy—enother newfeatwe =| transportation systems. 


‘sponsored by this railroad. 
There will be more, for the 


Chesapeake and Ohio is fully 


"aware of its responsibilities 





Interior Views of the Imperial Salon Car 


CHESAPEAKE ad OHIO 


‘The Road That Service Built’’ 
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If the railroads will accept a little advice from us it 
is that they take all the Commission offers them, no 
matter how discontented they may be at the amount and 
the kind of it. A little is better than nothing. We sug- 
gest also that, from now on, they concertedly, aggres- 
sively and forcefully proceed to combat the policies that 
mean artificially stimulated and unfair competition. We 
should think they would have had enough of “pussy- 
footing” and compromise. They have a cause—that of 
fair consideration for a needed form of transportation— 
that is sound; if they believe it is sound they ought to 
fight for it against the forces of demagogism, ignorance 
and selfishness. They, too, are selfish, to be sure, but, 
in so far as their cause accords with sound and fair 
policy, it can be made to triumph. It is up to them, not 
only to adopt all possible means of increasing their own 
efficiency, but to fight the unfair things that make it 
difficult for them to keep their heads above the waves. 
The only compromise to which they should listen is the 
suggestion that the question of what is fair and sound be, 
left to an unbiased, competent body for scientific deter- 
mination. 

We suppose also that the decision of the Commission 
means that the railroads will give consideration to a 
reduction in wages, railroad salaries already having been 
generally reduced, and that, if the necessary courage and 
unanimity can be achieved, the decision will be for such 
reduction. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 


OMMISSIONER BRAINERD, to our way of think- 

ing, in his address this week at the convention of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, put the present day transportation problem 
happily when he referred to it as one of “national trans- 
portation” rather than “transportation agencies.” That 
is exactly what it is. As Commissioner Brainerd well 
says, it is not a question of whether any particular form 
of transportation shall prevail or have advantage; the 
public interest lies in determining the most efficient and 
economic transportation service by whatever facilities 
are best adapted for that purpose. 

It is for the purpose of determining just that that 
we have advocated what, for lack of a better name, we 
have called a transportation institute. The debate of 
selfish and narrow interests can never result in sound 
conclusions. It is more or less hopeless to expect the 
spirit of fairness and the studious consideration for which 
Commissioner Brainerd pleads, without some such thing 
as a transportation institute in whose disinterestedness 
and ability there is public confidence to lead the way and 
set forth the facts. The railroads, for instance, should not 
be fostered and preserved merely for their own sake, but 
only if and to the extent that they are found to fill a 
public transportation need and they fall short of meeting 
that need, or seem likely to fall short, by reason of unfair 
competition or rates that are too low. Nor should the 
motor vehicle, for instance, be fostered merely because 
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it seems to afford cheap and facile transportation. It 
should be maintained as a means of transport only to 
the extent that it can fill the need under fair regulation 
and taxation, comparing its status with that of its com- 
petitors. And so on. We need, not more debate by those 
vitally interested on one side or the other, but disinter- 
ested finding of facts and conclusions. 


RAIL EXECUTIVES ACT 


The railway executives late October 22 issued the follow- 
ing statement regarding the Commission’s rate decision: 


The Association of Railway Executives, at a meeting today in 
Atlantic City, gave consideration to the opinion and order of the 
Commission in the matter of the recent application for an increase 
in freight rates. . 

They interpret the decision as a call by the Commission on the 
railroads to help stabilize railroad credit by a cooperative and united 
effort, the means for which the order proposes to provide by an in- 
crease of specified rates. 

The method suggested by the Commission contemplates the for- 
mation by the executives of a plan, to be submitted to it for its 
approval, to carry into effect this cooperative effort. 

In considering the plan, the executives will examine the op- 
portunity of organizing their own agency, to administer the proceeds 
of the increase in rates announced by the Commission in such man- 
ner as to accomplish the helpful purposes of the Commission and 
with its approval. 

A committee was appointed to confer with the Commission with 
the purpose of securing a more definite understanding of its views 
and to suggest certain modifications of some of the proposals made 
by it. 

The report of the committee will be made to a subsequent meet- 
ing of the association to be called at as early a date as practicable. 

It is understood, however, that the acceptance by the 
executives of the Commission’s plan, as indicated by the above 
statement, is in principle only. Drastic modification of the 
Commission’s proposals for setting up a general pool which 
would be formed by funds accruing from contemplated freight 
rate increases was voted. 

Revision of the basic principle of the proposal for a pooling 
fund which would succor the credit position of the weaker roads 
will be sought. This revision is in reference to the intimation 
that the carriers make a gift of revenues accruing from the 
prospective increases to those lines desperately in need of funds. 
Instead of such a “gift” being advanced, the railroad presidents 
will suggest that these payments be made in the form of loans. 

An important stipulation of the railroads will be that in 
the event of the creation of a pooled fund to be loaned to the 
weaker lines, no borrower shall be allowed to pay any dividends 
on its stock until it first has repaid the borrowed money. 

The matter of wage reductions was tabled, at least for the 


present. 


DECISION AFTERMATH 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Outside Commission circles, including those of some repre- 
sentatives of railroads in Washington, the reaction to the Com- 
mission’s report on the day after it was made public was that 
the railroads would not accept the pooling plan proposed by the 
Commission. Section 5 of the interstate commerce act makes 
it unlawful “for any common carrier subject to this act to enter 
into any contract, agreement, or combination with any other 
common carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights of dif- 
ferent and competing railroads, or to divide between them the 
aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such railroads, or 
any portion thereof, and in any case of an agreement for the 
pooling of freights as aforesaid each day of its continuance 
shall be deemed a separate offense.” A proviso immediately 
following this provision, however, reads: 

Provided, That whenever the Commission is of opinion, after 
hearing upon application of any carrier or carriers engaged in the 
transportation of passengers or property subject to this act, or upon 
its own initiative, that the division of their traffic or earnings, to 
the extent indicated by the Commission, will be in the interest of 
better service to the nublic, or economy in operation, and will not 
unduly restrain competition, the Commission shall have authority by 
order to approve and authorize, if assented to by all the carriers 
involved, such division of traffic or earnings, under such rules and 
regulations, and for such consideration as between such carriers and 
upon such terms and conditions, as shall be found by the Commission 
to be just and reasonable in the premises.”’ 

-In the general brief on behalf of the carriers in the case 
the opposition of the carriers to a pooling arrangement and 
the grounds therefor were set forth as follows: 

It is sought by the suggestion of some so-called pooling arrange- 
ment to bring this subject within the scope of Section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act. We are unable to see that it can be brought 
there because any pool, whether it be “the pooling of freights’’ or 
the division of ‘‘the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such 
railroads,’’ contemplates that each carrier participating in the agree- 
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ment shall contribute something to the pool and receive some division 
from it. The mathematics of the suggestion now made, as we under- 
stand them, would produce the result that some carriers making con- 
tributions could not possibly receive anything, and other carriers 
necessarily failing to make any contribution would receive something. 

Furthermore, it would be wholly impracticable to ascertain the net 
monetary advantage to a given carrier of the rate increase. In many 
instances its own expenses would be increased, as when fuel and 
supplies are purchased at points off its own rails. In other instances 
there might be some diversion of traffic to other railroads because 
of the change of rate relationship. It would be impossible to determine 
the net gain. 

In addition, the pooling section of the act indicates that it con- 
templates a method of economy as between competing carriers and 
not a scheme by which contributions can be provided for the more 
impoverished railroads by contributions from those less impecunious. 

But even if some suggestion could be worked out which would 
technically bring such an agreement within the scope of section 5, 
it would still remain that the fundamental considerations upon which 
it would be based would be opposed to the fundamental principles of 
valuation embodied in the law which the Commission administers. 
This law deals with the value of railway property and the net railway 
operating income received from the service of that property. The net 
railway operating income has no proportionate relation to net income 
or fixed charges. The latter depend upon the structure of capitaliza- 
tion. It easily can happen under existing conditions that two carriers 
may have railway property of substantially the same value, net rail- 
way operating income of substantially the same amount and one of 
them may be earning substantially more and the other substantially 
less than one and one-half times its fixed charges. How could the 
Commission in such a case permit the equality of value and net rail- 
Way operating income to be superseded by the inequality of the fixed 
charges of the two companies? It could conceivably be the case that 
one carrier’s entire capitalization would be represented by capital 
stock. That carrier would have no fixed charges at all. All of the 
increase received by that carrier from the proposed increase in rates 
would be transferred to others. The proposal assumes that capital 
stock does not represent property—that bonds do, and that debt is the 
only kind of capitalization that is to be considered. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue the suggestion at length. It is the 
negation of all property rights. Of course the advocates, if there 
really be any, of this proposal recognize that the law requires that 
it be agreed to by the carriers and, obviously, the thought is that such 
an agreement can be extorted by existing conditions as the price 
of any increase in freight rates; that the rights of the carriers can be 
denied unless and until they agree to such a condition. Such a sug- 
gestion implies that legal rights depend for their recognition upon the 
whim and caprice of arbitrary power. The suggestion lies outside the 
scope of law and its orderly administration and finds no place in a 
legal argument. 


There was speculation to the effect that the railroads would 

initiate action looking to wage reductions. There was 
also a report that President Hooer would now make public 
his plan for stengthening railroad credit. It was believed, how- 
ever, that there could be no definite information as to what 
would grow out of the Commission’s decision, so far-as the 
railroads were concerned, until the railroads had considered the 
Commission’s report and decided what they would do about it. 
There was a feeling in some quarters that even if the railroads 
accepted the Commission’s plan, there would still be need for 
reducing expenses through wage reductions. This feeling was 
based on the contention that obviously the Commission’s deci- 
sion, if made effective, would aid only a particular class of roads 
and not the railroads generally. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued a 
statement to the effect that the lumber industry had fared ‘“com- 
paratively well” at the hands of the Commission in Ex Parte 
103. The rate of $3 a car proposed on lumber, shingles and lath, 
said the association. would mean an increased freight rate of 
only 12 cents a thousand feet of lumber, and that this was con- 
sidered virtually a victory for the industry. 

Apparently there was a “slight” leak with respect to the 
Commission’s decision a few hours before it was made public. 
Shortly after noon the day it was made public at 3:30 p. m., a 
New York ticker service wired its Washington office, it is un- 
derstood, for confirmation of a report that “per car” amounts 
had been prescribed by the Commission. Some of the “per car” 
amounts named in the inquiry were the same as those in the 
Commission’s findings. 

The second day after the Commission had issued its deci- 
sion there appeared to be a growing conviction in Washington 
that the carriers ultimately would not reject the Commsision’s 
plan, however much they might dislike it. There was no ques- 
tion that, generally speaking, the immediate railroad reaction 
was unfavorable to acceptance. The argument was made, how- 
ever, that while there might be serious objections to the pooling 
arrangement proposed by the Commission, the railroads really 
could not afford to turn down the plan. It was also argued 
that if the railroads rejected the plan they would not be in 
good position to demand wage reductions. 

At the White House it was said that President Hoover was 
extremely interested in the decision, but that there was no 
comment to be made with respect thereto. It was said that 
while Secretaries Mellon and Lamont had been considering 
plans for strengthening railroad credit, no plan had been sub- 
mitted to the President. It was believed that, contrary to re- 
ports that the President would do something immediately on 
the railroad credit question, that he would now await develop- 
ments from the Commission’s decision, particularly on account 
of the nature of the decision, providing as it did the Commis- 
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sion’s idea of what should be done to aid the railroad bond 
situation. It was said that the outcome might be that the 
President would propose nothing. 

Attention was called to the fact that T. D. Geoghegan, for 
West Virginia Live Stock Growers and Shippers, in his brief 
in Ex Parte 103, proposed an emergency surcharge, a pooling 
of the revenue resulting therefrom and its distribution among 
the railroads in accordance with their needs. (See Traffic 
World, September 19, p. 611.) 

It was also pointed out that Mark W. Potter, formerly a 
member of the Commission, at the time one of the receivers 
of the Milwaukee, in July, 1925, proposed a pooling plan for the 
relief of western roads. (See Traffic World, July 11, 1925, p. 81.) 

In its decision in Ex Parte 87, revenues in western district, 
113 I. C. C. 3-48, decided July 14, 1926, the Commission said: 


There is some reference in the testimony, briefs, and oral argu- 
ment to the so-called Potter plan. Under that plan the revenue 
derived from any necessary increase in freight rates in the western 
district would be pooled and distributed to the patricipating roads 
in the proportion in which they fail to earn a return of 5.75 per cent. 
No party to the proceedings pressed its adoption, and in view of 
the conclusions hereinafter reached there appears to be no occasion 
at this time to discuss it further. 


Among members of Congress in Washington when the de- 
cision was announced, there appeared to be either partial or 
whole satisfaction with what the Commission had done. Sen- 
ator Brookhart was pleased that the rates on many farm prod- 
ucts were not to be increased. He also thought an increase in 
rates on coal might help the coal industry in Iowa by discour- 
aging long hauls. Senator Nye, of North Dakota, thought any 
increase would be regrettable and that an increase on lumber 
and shingles would mean increased building costs. ‘Chairman 
Parker, of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, hoped the decision would bring beneficial results, and 
thought the pool idea, while novel, might aid railroad bonds. 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, regretted provision was made for 
an increase in rates on lumber. Senator La Follette thought 
it was fortunate the railroads did not get a flat increase as 
sought, because he believed that would have driven more short- 
haul business to the trucks. He thought an increase in rates 
on coal would be unfortunate. 

Senator Fess, of Ohio, said that the decision, while condi- 
tional and temporary, ought to have some substantially good 
results, depending on the ability of the railroads to meet the 
requirements laid down by the Commission. He had not. be- 
lieved that the Commission would grant a 15 per cent increase 
as sought. 


COUZENS’ TRANSPORT PLANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Couzens, of Michigan, chairman of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee, on his return to Washington October 
19, said he planned to introduce a bill at the next session of 
Congress providing for both the regulation of the motor bus and 
motor truck. He emphasized the fact, however, that this action 
would be taken with a view to developing public opinion on 
the question of regulating the motor vehicle in interstate com- 
merce rather than obtaining the passage of a bill as soon as 
possible. The senator wishes to obtain, if possible, the re- 
action of the general public to proposed regulation of the motor 
vehicle carriers, believing that, up to the present, those advo- 
cating regulation are especially interested in the matter and 
that the voice of the public practically has not been heard. He 
said he believed that the proposed legislation should cover both 
the bus and the truck. Bus legislation has been pushed in pre- 
ceding sessions of Congress, but proposals for regulation of the 
truck have been shunted aside. 

Senator Couzens also will renew his fight to prevent final 
railroad consolidation decisions by the Commission until Con- 
gress has amended the present consolidation and unification 
provisions of the law. He said he would introduce a measure 
to prevent the Commission from acting, pending enactment of 
new legislation by Congress. At the last session of Congress, 
the senator obtained passage in the Senate of a resolution de- 
signed to halt consolidations, but the House did not act on it and 
it died when Congress adjourned. 

Senator Couzens issued a statement October 22 setting 
forth his views on the railroad problem. He said he was not 
opposed to railroad consolidations when made strictly in the 
public interest, and pointed out that that included protecting 
both large and small communities and railroad employes. He 
believed much could be done toward unified operation under 
existing law governing pooling and service, without resort to 
consolidation. He said he thought the time had come when 
Congress should fix a lump sum value of the railroads for rate- 
making purposes. He favored repeal of recapture for the future, 
but did not believe it should be repealed retroactively. He said 
the Commission had done a splendid job in its Ex Parte 103 
decision. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Ten years ago the Frenchman and 
some others explained, excused, pardoned, 
and justified every mean, untoward, and 
careless thing by saying, “c’est la guerre.” 
It cannot be proved by anything at hand, 
but probably the government of France 
used the easy flowing declaration. 

“C’est la depression” has come into almost as great use in 
government writings of the United States. Any figure showing a 
variation from 1929 or 1928 is explained, excused, or justified, 
in One or another government document, as “due to the world- 
wide depression,’ or words conveying that meaning. Its use 
may be justified in the eyes of one thinking only in terms of 
politics near a presidential year as tending to show that nothing 
unpleasant is attributable in any way to the administration of 
public affairs because like conditions prevail elsewhere. But 
those not constrained by political considerations, it might be 
suggested, should be chary about using the expression without 
full reason. It is being used to such an extent as to suggest 
that the descendants of forebears hardy enough in their deeds 
to have earned the right to show coats of arms and, therefore, 
to have crests, have changed their armorial bearings from a lion 
rampant to a jackass couchant. 

Logic, seemingly, has been thrown into the discard. Pro- 
cedure on the basis so common even in government publications 
is on the foundation that 1929 is the normal. On that plane any 
mountain lower than Everest is a depressed point. By that way 
of estimating things many stocks are counted low though, if 
analyzed, the fact is shown to be the contrary. For instance, 
a railroad stock selling within the week at about 32 was counted 
low. The fact was that control of that railroad was obtained, 
when it changed hands a relatively few years ago, at a price of 
110 or 115. The stock was split four ways. Something has been 
added to the investment, of course. But four times 32 makes 
128 as the market value of the stock that was sold, when the 
road changed hands, at 110 or 115. 

Yet, in the language common in government publications, 
not to mention others, that stock would be counted as being low 
“due to the depression.” Such loose use of words, it might be 
suggested, has an effect on those not having the facts at hand 
with which to make comparisons. That effect is shown in such 
things as the locking of gold in safety deposit boxes instead of 
leaving it in checking accounts. One bank in Washington is 
reported as having had the experience of one of its customers 
hiring two of its boxes, calling for $30,000 in gold, and putting 
the metal in those boxes. The bank, when called on to rent him 
a box, had on hand, not in use, only small boxes to be reached 
by the use of a ladder. The customer demanded two boxes, 
much to the astonishment of the bank employe. But when the 
gold was brought from the bank’s vault to be placed in safety 
boxes the need for two became apparent. 

How such a timid soul acquired so much money may not 
be explicable, but the fact that he had it and that business has 
been cramped by the withdrawal of $30,000 in gold from use 
may be attributed to the iteration and reiteration of the talk of 
depression without any analysis to show that the thing talked 
about was attributable to the unusual cause. Only by assuming 
that the peak of 1929 was a normal level can there be justifica- 
tion for the lavish use of “due to the world-wide depression” with 
its evil effect on the feeble minded and on those who are only 
too willing to “let down” in their effort to get things going right 
again so that, at least, some little peaks can be attained right 
away. 


The Jackass 
Couchant Now the 
Crest of Many 





In suspending the government barge line 
cotton rates, Acting Secretary of War Payne 
for the first time, it might be suggested, gave 
recognition to the fact that, even in the making 
of port to port rates, a water line acts in a 
matter in which the public has a large interest. 
The suspension is a marked check on traffic autocracy of the 
government barge line officers in port to port rates. 

While the suspension is credited to Acting Secretary Payne, 
the belief is that the word that suspended the rates came from 
the White House. Suspension came soon after two cotton- 
hauling railroad line presidents visited the White House. That 
Visit was after the cotton-hauling railroads had called at the 


Barge Line 
Cotton Rates 
Suspension 
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Commission asking what they could do to prevent what they 
believed to be the imminent breaking down of the cotton rate 
structure that the Commission had built up. The breaking down, 
if it followed, would result from the unsupervised judgment of 
barge line officers. Unsupervised is the word to be used, it is 
believed, because there is nothing in the law placing on the 
officers of the barge line the burden, such as rests on officers 
of railroads, of justifying changes in rates the soundness of 
which may be challenged by shippers or other carriers. 

Only the President of the United States, either by himself 
or by acting through the Secretary of War, has the power really 
to require the barge line officers to stop, look, and listen. The 
hearing held in Chicago before Major General T. Q. Ashburn 
and his assistants in the traffic department of the barge line, it 
might be suggested, was akin only to the hearings given by 
railroad traffic associations. But, when a railroad traffic com- 
mittee decides to stand by its proposal, the rates are still subject 
to challenge and suspension by the Commission. When barge 
line officers decide to stand pat on their proposals, only the 


_President of the United States or the Secretary of War, exercis- 


ing power as an assistant to the President, can check or veto 
the move. The law does not even require the government barge 
line to publish its rates in the definite and precise way, if at all, 
required of the railroads. 

In making the suspended rates, $1 a bale from Caruthersville 
and Helena, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn., to New Orleans, 2,000 
bales minimum, the barge line exercised its power to make rates 
of which only the largest shippers could avail themselves. In 
the same way, the barge line made all-water rates on iron and 
steel from St. Louis, Mo., to a point in Texas, on “round lots,” 
the quoted words meaning on lots larger than carlots. That, as 
well as the barge lot cotton rates, is within the competency of 
the government barge line; also within the power of other 
water lines. 

On account of the effect port to port rates have on the rail 
rate structure, many think that, so long as the railroads are 
deprived of the power of unlimited competition, like restraint 
should be put on the water lines, especially the government 
barge line, backed, as it is, by the resources of the treasury of 
the United States. Hearings such as the barge officials gave to 
railroads and shippers at Chicago suggest hearings in which the 
accused is both judge and jury. 





Reversion of women’s dresses to the 
mutton leg sleeve and street sweeping 
length of skirt, glories of the gay nineties, 
and to the second empire in the matter of 
the hat, is matched in England by the 
return to the tandem bicycle. At least, 
that is one of the commercial reports coming from the office of 
George Lewis Jones, commercial attache in London, to the 
Department of Commerce. The first return to that sort of a 
bicycle, according to the veracious commercial reporter in Lon- 
don, was noted about five years ago. Now, the report says, 
there is a wave of popularity for it, the cost of a machine being 
about $75. 


The Bicycle Built 
for Two Comes 
Back in England 


The gasoline tax, the world around, seems 
to be regarded as the ever present help in 
time of trouble, be it for states that have 
undertaken too large a highway development 
program or states having a farm relief prob- 
lem. Denmark has a farm relief problem, so 
gasoline is to be taxed for the benefit of the farmer. 

However, Denmark is not putting the whole burden of relief 
on the thing that has come to be regarded as a necessity of life 
in the United States by about everybody other than the layers 
of taxes. The tax layers act as if they thought gasoline a luxury 
to be taxed accordingly. Denmark is putting greater taxes on 
fruits and vegetables of sorts not grown in the country so as 
to force the eating of the home grown fruits and vegetables. The 
Danes also regard with suspicion the growing use of silk, a 
textile the use of which has grown in this country to the hurt 
of the cotton industry, on account of the high cost of washing 
cotton clothing in comparison with the cost of doing the launder- 
ing in the family bathtub. 





Farm Relief 
Needed in 
Denmark Also 





When times are a bit difficult be- 
cause prices are regarded as too high 
or too low, then comes the opportunity 
of the defeatist, who thinks that govern- 
ment ownership and operation is the 
panacea. The “progressives” again have 
unloaded their government ownership and operation program 
of utilities on the public. William Jennings Bryan did the same 
thing in 1908, just after the troubles of 1907. Any man who 
can recall his history is able to draw parallels. 

The fundamental idea is that private ownership and public 


Progressives 
Bring Forth 
Defeatist Proposals 
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regulation have failed to give the people service at reasonable 
cost. Reasonable cost, the average self-anointed “progressive” 
draws from the rotten bookkeeping figures presented to a de- 
luded public by, for instance, the government barge line and 
various municipal enterprises throughout the world. Good re- 
sults are shown by government bookkeepers because they do 
not make allowances for expenses that would have to be shown 
in their accounts were they subject to the accounting rules 
enforced by the government against railroads, banks, and public 
utilities. 

There are probably government enterprises in various parts 
of the world that are well managed and prosperous—for the 
time being. Anyone at all familiar with the ways of govern- 
ment, however, knows they are wasteful, in both material and 
personnel. A man in business in Washington doesn’t need a 
mass of figures to prove that proposition. He knows by means 
of the comparisons he can and does make between his own 
ways of doing business and his government’s. Any man who 
looks at a city hall, a country court house, or a state capitol 
can see the waste and ineffectiveness there displayed 365 days 
in an ordinary year and 366 in leap years. But the “pro- 
gressives” can always attract some attention with their pro- 
posals, regardless of the number of failures of their prophecies 
that can be checked up against them.—A. E. H. 


UP TO RAILROADS NOW 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


It might be said for the Commission’s decision in the “15 
per cent case” that it logically follows the evidence in the case. 
That evidence was of two kinds. One was disclosure of a situa- 
tion in the matter of railroad credit which on its face constituted 
a definite and serious emergency; the other consisted of a mass 
of testimony from scores of shippers interested in a great 
variety of commodities to the effect that the proposed increase 
on those commodities would drive traffic from the rails and, 
therefore, would not result in increased revenue. This testimony 
—even if we regard it as purely “opinion testimony’—stood 
virtually uncontradicted on the record. 

The carriers presented in opposition nothing more concrete 
than a general statement that a horizontal increase on all traffic 
to be corrected in the light of experience was the only prac- 
ticable way of raising the money that they needed. Virtually no 
evidence was offered with respect to specific commodities nor 
were traffic officials of the carriers put upon the stand. 

The Commission was thus faced with an obvious emergency 
affecting the weaker group of carriers and threatening receiver- 
ship for some of them due to inability on their part to earn 
fixed charges. There was no question before it of providing the 
so-called “fair return” referred to in Section 15a of the Act. 
This was virtually admitted by the carriers themselves. 

On the record they could hardly conclude otherwise than 
that a general advance subject to subsequent correction would 
not only be doubtful in its revenue results, but would further 
involve something approaching to tariff chaos in view of the 
multitudinous corrections that would have to be immediately 
made. Furthermore, in the light of the same record they were 
left in grave doubt as to whether permanent injury to the rail 
carriers might not result from diversion on an inceasing scale 
of traffic to other forms of transportation. 


In these circumstances the Commission undertook itself 
to select the commodities upon which increased charges could 
probably be made with the hope of a substantial increase in 
revenue. Realizing from the light of its experience that in- 
creased rates in the form of percentages tend to spread dis- 
location of group relations and generate discriminations and 
prejudices upon a large scale it adopted two methods of levy- 
ing increases. Upon commodities of what are commonly called 
the “heavy” group which by their nature naturally fall in traffic 
groups related by fixed differentials the increases are stated in 
definite amounts per car. This preserves group differentials 
intact. Upon other commodities in the case of which group 
relations are of less consequence the increases are stated in 
cents per 100 pounds. So far so good. 

The crux, however, comes in the condition that the revenue 
resulting from these increases is to be pooled and directed solely 
to those carriers whose credit is in danger by deficiency of 
earnings. The principle is that which our Socialist friends used 
to state in the phrase, “to each according to his needs; from 
each according to his abilities.’ The Commission’s remarks 
upon the point are worth noticing. It says: 


Many difficulties will have to be met in working out the details 
of a plan for the marshalling of the funds derived from the increase 
authorized, and for the distribution of that fund in the first instance 
among the carriers who fail to earn their interest charges in pro- 
portion to their deficiencies. We are convinced that these difficulties 
can be met. A plan to that end should be worked out by the carriers 
and submitted for our approval. In such a plan, appropriate provi- 
sion will have to be made to take care of variations in maintenance, 
depreciation and other operating charges. Perhaps the depreciation 
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and maintenance charges of the year immediately preceding the, time 
of computation should be prescribed as the maxima of those aécounts 
in determining deficiencies in earnings * * * The applicants should 
set up the machinery for operating and should operate the plan. 


The plan is to be submitted on or before December 1, next. 
The problem that the commission thus sets for the carriers is 
one of great difficulty. It will require serious sacrifices on the 
part of the more prosperous roads for the benefit of the weaker 
roads. If it was difficult to the point of impossibility last June 
for the individual carrier executives to reach agreement as to 
the commodities on which rates should be increased, it will be 
at least as difficult for them to agree upon the points necessary 
to set up the kind of plan that the Commission has in mind. 

A most serious responsibility has thus been imposed upon 
carrier executives by the Commission. Admitting all the diffi- 
culties and sacrifices entailed, the public will expect the execu- 
tives to set up effective machinery for making the increases sug- 
gested by the Commission effective or clearly demonstrate that 
it cannot be done. 

Should the executives after full exploration of the matter 
conclude that the indicated method of pooling revenue from in- 
creased rates is incompatible either with the law or with the 
rights of security holders in those railroads upon whom the 
burden of sacrifice will fall, they will have to make that incom- 
patibility very plain. Short of such incompatibility the public 
will expect them to meet the Commission’s proposals in a spirit 
of prompt, willing and effective cooperation. 

No one will envy them their job! They have never had one 
harder. 


SHIPPERS AND RAILS CONFER 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Revision of federal legislation to relieve railroads of unregu- 
lated competition from other means of transportation was dis- 
cussed at a joint meeting of representatives of the Association 
of Railway Executives and the National Industrial Traffic League 
at a meeting in the Biltmore Hotel, New York, October 15. The 
meeting was one of the series being held in various parts of the 
country in an attempt to reach agreement. A similar con- 
ference was held the following day between the same members 
of the Association of Railway Executives and leaders of the 
automobile industry. 

R. C. Fulbright, chairman of the committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League which is working with the railroad 
executives, has already submitted regulatory proposals to the 
ranking and minority members of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Interstate ané Foreign Commerce. The conference 
was further to consider what action would be taken by the rail 
and traffic executives. The following statement was issued at 
the close of the conference. 

Consideration was given to the serious effects both as to the traffic 
and revenues which the various forms of transportation, now unreg- 
ulated,-are having on the railroads. Progress was made toward reach- 
ing a better understanding as to the general transportation situation, 
and out of it is expected to come further conferences. 

Since the adoption of the ‘‘declarations of policy’’ by the railroads 
last November joint conferences have been held at the invitation of 
the Association of Railway Executives with various shipping interests 
as to the problems of the railways, and the conference today was in 
line with those previously held. 

Those present included ‘W. H. Day, of Boston, president of 
the National Industrial Traffic League; W. J. Mathey, vice-chair- 
man of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York; R. C. 
Fulbright, of Washington, chairman of the legislative committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League; M. J. Gormley, execu- 
tive vice-president of the American Railway Association; W. R. 
Cole, president of the Louisville and Nashville; J. J. Pelley, 
president of the New York, New Haven and Hartford, and H. A. 
Scandrett, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific. Others present representing the shippers were W. P. 
Libby, of North. Plymouth, Mass., and Herman Mueller, of St. 
Paul, Minn. Others present representing the railroads were R. 
H. Aishton, chairman of the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives; Alfred P. Thom, general counsel, 
and Alfred P. Thom, Jr., solicitor, of the Association of Railway 
Executives, and C. S. Duncan, economist of the same organiza- 
tion. 

Following the session between the railway executives and the 
automobile industry leaders the following statement was issued: 

Today’s meeting was a continuation of the meeting held in New 
York late last spring by both groups for the purpose of interchanging 
ideas as to the general transportation situation. 

Both sides are earnestly endeavoring to find a solution of the 
present transportation problem and progress was made at the meet- 


ing today toward reaching an amicable understanding of the situation 
faced by both the motor industry and the rail lines. 


At this meeting there were present Messrs. Aishton, Pelley, 
Cole and L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central. For the motor 
industry there appeared representatives of their sub-committee, 
which included A. J. Brosseau, president, Mack Truck Co., and 
T. R. Dahl, vice-president, the White Company. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE, 1931 


Though denying the railroads’ application for authority to 
increase freight rates and charges 15 per cent, the Commission, 
in its decision in what it designated the fifteen per cent case, 
1931, ex parte No. 103, in the matter of increases in freight 
rates and charges, opinion No. 17221, 178 I. C. C. 539-590, made 
public at 3:30 P. M. October 20, proposed a plan for increasing 
certain rates which it said it estimated would produce between 
one hundred million and one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars increased revenue on the basis of present traffic, if ap- 
plied both state and interstate. 

The Commission’s increase plan, however, can not be made 
effective until the carriers submit, on or before December 1, 
for the Commission’s approval, a plan for the marshaling of 
the fund derived from the increase authorized and for the dis- 
tribution of that fund in the first instance among the carriers 
who fail to earn their interest charges, in proportion to their 
difficulties. If the carriers should reject the pooling arrange- 
ment, the plan for the increase would not materialize, as the 
Commission made it plain that authority to increase rates 
would be conditional on acceptance of the pooling arrangement 
and distribution to needy carriers of “the gross proceeds de- 
rived from the increase.” It was pointed out that under the 
decision, there would be no question as to gross and net rev- 
enue derived from the increase, as it was contemplated that the 
revenues received from such increase would be earmarked and 
used as provided under the Commission plan. 

A pooling plan was suggested by Luther M. Walter, counsel 
for the National Industrial Traffic League, through interroga- 
tion of witnesses at the hearings in the case. Carrier witnesses 
objected to it. 

The Commission said the estimated increased revenue 
should cover deficiencies in interest on fixed interest obliga- 
tions with a substantial balance left over. It said the estimate 
did not include increases in revenue that should accrue from 
outstanding rate orders. 

On submission of the pooling plan and its approval, the 
Commission said, it would grant the necessary authority under 
section 6 for filing the blanket supplements and those would 
be permitted to become effective without suspension, subject 
to the proviso that it would reserve discretion to require minor 
changes in the details thereof, and that the resulting rates 
would, in all respects, be subject to investigation and determi- 
nation as to the lawfulness of particular rates or schedules of 
rates, as provided by the act. 


The Commission said its increased rate plan, carried in an 
appendix to the report, was designed to avoid imposing burdens 
on industry which could not reasonably be borne under present 
conditions, to limit the danger of diversion of traffic to other 
forms of transportation, and to disturb business conditions as 
little as possible by preserving, very generally, existing rate 
relations. It said, therefore, certain commodities had been ex- 
cluded from any increases and the increase had been tempered 
on others. It said the basis had been made as definite as pos- 
sible in order to minimize disputes, and as simple as possible 
in order that the increased rates might be made effective 
speedily. The increase is in cents a hundred pounds or amounts 
a car, subject to a fixed percentage maximum limit. 

“We propose to limit the increase to a period ending March 
31, 1933,” said the Commission. “Its continuation after that time 
will depend upon conditions then existing.” 

The decision was unanimous except that Commissioner 
Tate dissented from those portions increasing any rates in any 
respect or in any amount. Comment was caused by the fact 
that there were no other concurring or dissenting opinions. 
The position of Commissioner Tate was stated in a part of the 
decision and not in a separate expression. The decision showed 
that the case was decided October 16. 

Following is the complete text of the decision: 


Application of the rail carriers in the United States for waiver 
of rules governing publication of schedules so as to permit filing upon 
short notice of blanket supplements effecting a general increase in 
freight charges of 15 per cent, denied. Suggestions made, in con- 
sideration of existing circumstances and in the interest of the pres- 
ervation of an adequate system of transportation, for specific in- 
creases in rates upon designated commodities during a limited 
period, conditioned upon the submission and approval of arrange- 
ments between the carriers for the pooling of the revenue accruing 
from the suggested increases so as primarily to enable them to meet 
their fixed interest payments as they mature. 

By the Commission: 
By an application filed June 17, 1931, carriers by railroad and 





by water throughout the country, subject to our jurisdiction, assert- 
ing that an emergency exists, seek authority? to make a general 
increase of 15 per cent in their all-rail and _rail-water interstate 
and international freight rates and charges.2. By order of June 19, 
we directed the carriers to clarify the application in certain respects. 
In particular, they were asked whether they were prepared, if the 
authority sought were granted, to initiate increases of all existing 
freight rates of the measure proposed in their application, or, if not, 
what specific exceptions they proposed to make. This inquiry was 
thus prefaced: 

“The Commission having in mind the fact that the carriers are 
equipped with traffic departments whose duty it is, among other 
things, to keep fully informed in regard to industrial and competitive 
conditions in the districts served by their lines and the ability of 
the traffic to bear existing or higher freight charges, and assuming 
that no increases in freight rates would be initiated which, in the 
opinion of those departments, the traffic can not reasonably bear or 
which for any other cause hold forth no substantial promise that 
revenue will thereby be increased, and being of the opinion that it is 
of prime importance, under present conditions, that industries and 
shippers should not find it necessary to participate in proceedings 
before the Commission with respect to freight rates, if any there be, 
which the carriers do not in fact intend to increase even though 
the authority sought be granted.”’ 

On June 24 the carriers replied that they were prepared to in- 
crease all freight rates and charges, without exception, in the meas- 
ure proposed. At the hearings it was made clear that the increases 
sought, if approved, were to apply to (a) all rates in effect on the 
date of our final order herein, (b) all rates contained in prior tariffs 
or supplements effective subsequent to the date of such order, and 
(c) all rates prescribed by us prior to the date of such order to 
become effective subsequent thereto. 

Hearings on the application began July 15 and extended into early 


September. They were held at Washington, D. C., Portland, Me., 
Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Tex., Kansas City, Mo., Portland, Oreg., San 
Francisco, Calif., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Chicago, Ill. There 


were taken 11,719 pages of testimony, 1,048 exhibits were received, 
and 656 witnesses heard. Applications for a similar general increase 
in intrastate rates and charges were pending or proposed before 
State commissions, and we accordingly invited their cooperation. 
Most of them accepted, selecting from their number eight repre- 
sentatives,? two from the Eastern Group, two from the Southern 
Group, two from the Western Group, and two from the mountain- 
Pacific Group. These commissioners sat with us at the hearings and 
during oral argument, and participated in our deliberations preced- 


ing the decision. 
THE SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


Applicants’ Evidence—The evidence of the carriers is directed for 
the most part to their revenue or financial needs. It deals with the 
carriers in the aggregate or according to the three recognized terri- 
tories, eastern, southern, and western. We shall summarize this evi- 
dence briefly. In 1930, the net railway operating income of class I 
carriers amounted to $868,878,792, or 3.54 per cent of the value of the 
property, ascertained by adding to the aggregate value found by us 
in Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, the net cost of additions 
and betterments made subsequent to that date. Using as a basis 
the relation of revenues and expenses for the first six months of 1931 
to those of 1930, the net railway operating income for 1931, it is esti- 
mated, will amount to $553,000,000, or 2.25 per cent upon value as 
above ascertained. Compared with 1930, in the first six months of 
1931 freight revenues decreased 18 per cent, passenger revenues 23.3 
per cent, mail 5.4 per cent, express 24.2 per cent, and miscellaneous 
18.8 per cent. Operating expenses decreased 17.2 per cent, and to 
effect this decrease it was necessary to limit maintenance. Using as 
a basis freight revenues for 1931, so estimated, the 15 per cent in- 
crease in rates and charges sought would, if there were no conse- 
quent falling off in traffic, yield an additional $502,000,000 of revenue, 
which, allowing for income tax and other deductions, would bring 
net operating income to $985,000,000, or 4.01 per cent on the assumed 
property value. ; 

Evidence was submitted to show that, judged by recognized indices 
of operation, there has been a steady and large improvement in the 
economy and efficiency of railroad operation since 1920. No evidence 
was offered by the carriers bearing on the reasonableness of the wages 
which they pay, and we refused to receive evdience offerd by others 
in regard to this matter, on the ground that we have no jurisdiction 
over wages or part in the procedure prescribed by the Federal law for 
their determination. 

The carriers are not seeking the full fair return on value to which 
they assert that they are entitled by law. They are willing to share 
with other industries the burden of the general depression. They ask 





Specifically, the carriers seek special permission to file per- 
centage supplements to existing tariffs increasing all freight rates 
and charges 15 per cent, except in certain cases where specific tariffs 
on substantially the same basis, complying with the ordinary rules 
of tariff publication, may be filed. They ask, also, that we conduct 
such investigation as may enable us to determine whether such tariffs 
should be permitted to become effective without suspension, and that 
we modify orders outstanding so that they will not prevent publi- 
cation of the proposed increases. 


2Except rates on raw milk and cream, handled principally in 
passenger or milk trains, and demurrage or track storage charges. 
The carriers also propose to adjust the increased rates so as to pre- 
serve existing port differentials on export and import traffic, and 
certain differentials on coal and coke within the eastern group. 


sW. D. B. Ainey, Chairman, Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania; Herbert W. Trafton, Commissioner, Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Maine; Harvey H. Hannah, Chairman, Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission of Tennessee; Hugh White, President, Public 
Service Commission of Alabama; Paul A. Walker, Chairman, Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma; A. R. McDonald, Commissioner, 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin; William J. Carr, Commissioner, 
Railroad Commission of California; J. M. Thompson, President, Public 
Utilities Commission of Idaho. 
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to be relieved of a part of their present burden on the grounds that 
public regulation prohibits them from sharing to the same ex- 
tent as private industries in the profits of prosperity, that their 
present low earnings imperil their credit and hence the stability of 
an industry on which all others are dependent, and that the increase 
desired will restore confidence, stimulate buying, and lead the way to 
a return of prosperity. They further assert that on any conceivable 
basis of valuation they are falling so far short in their earnings as to 
make it unnecessary to determine in this proceeding the actual 
aggregate value of their properties devoted to carrier use. For similar 
reasons they deem it unnecessary to inquire whether the 5.75 per 
cent, heretofore fixed by us, is a fair return under present conditions. 

The carriers offered no evidence with respect to the rates on any 
particular commodity or kind of traffic. Other than general asser- 
tions in testimony by three presidents, one from each territory, that 
on much traffic the increased rates would produce revenue substan- 
tially in proportion to the percentage sought, they offered no evidence 
as to the effect which the increase would have on the movement of 
all or any traffic. They presented no witnesses familiar with traffic 
conditions, and resisted the attempts of shippers to call their traffic 
officers to the stand. It was admitted that it had been found nec- 
essary to reduce numerous rates voluntarily to meet competitive con- 
ditions and to refrain from taking advantage of all the opportunities 
to increase freight rates which our decisions have offered. It was 
also admitted that because of competitive and industrial conditions 
it would be necessary, if the 15 per cent increase were granted, there- 
after to make numerous downward adjustments of rates with a view 
to holding traffic and avoiding shrinkage in revenue. For this rea- 
son it was conceded that a 15 per cent increase in rates would not 
yield a proportionate increase in revenue, but no estimate of the 
difference was given. It was testified that the presidents believed 
that a substantial increase in revenue would result, and that they 
had obtained the advice of their traffic officers. Subsequent evidence 
showed, however, that so far as such advice was formally tendered, 
it bore only on the form which the increase should take if one were 
to be sought. No increase in passenger fares is sought, because of 
the feared effect on traffic and revenue. 

Security Holders’ Evidence.—The chief support to the carriers’ 
application was given by two committees‘ representing holders of 
railroad securities. Their evidence we shall also summarize briefly. 
It was presented to prove that railroad credit has collapsed, the 
present situation constituting an emergency of the gravest char- 
acter; that we are under a legal duty to maintain railroad credit by 
all means in our power; and that an immediate increase in freight 
rates and charges is the only practicable method of meeting the 
emergency, regardless of the future steps required for a permanent 
solution of the problem of stabilizing railroad credit. Evidence was 
offered to show that there has been a serious decline in the market 
value of railroad bonds, and particularly of the overlying and re- 
funding mortgage bonds which, with a few exceptions, are the only 
medium by which carriers can now hope to raise money for refund- 
ing or for new capital expenditures. In the case of the 59 class-I 
roads having operating revenues of $10,000,000 or over and having 
overlying bonds outstanding in the hands of the public, such bonds 
suffered an average decline under the high point of 1930 of 17.6 
points to June 1, 1931, and of 28.5 points to August 24. The aver- 
age income yield to maturity was 4.83 per cent at the 1930 high 
6.94 per cent on June 1, 1931, and 7.66 per cent on August 24. They 
are, in general, bonds which were, prior to the depression, bought by 
conservative investors at low interest rates. The decline has taken 
place at a time when money rates were extraordinarily easy and there 
was a large and increasing demand for safe bonds, and it has been 
greater than in the case of any comparable class of securities. 
Bonds which are regarded as safe investments contemporaneously 
increased in value. 

Of a total of $7,562,500,000 railroad bonds now legal for investment 
by savings banks and trustees, if the New York savings bank standard 
be applied, the testimony indicates that about $5,877,600,000 are in 
grave danger of being stricken from the list. To be eligible under 
this standard, the railroad issuing the bonds must have earned its 
fixed charges at least 1.5 times during five of the last six fiscal 
years preceding the investment, and in the fiscal year next preceding. 
But elimination from the list does not necessarily mean that such 
bonds, previously acquired, must be sold. In the case of the New 
York savings banks, the Superintendent of Banks may order them 
to be sold, and all holding such bonds in a fiduciary capacity must, 
in the exercise of a wise discretion, be governed by the legal prin- 
ciples affecting the duty of trustees with respect to investments. 
Certain railroads of previous unquestioned financial standing will 
probably fail to earn all their interest requirements this year. 
Greater deficiencies have been prevented by reductions in operating 
expense, including deep cuts in maintenance. Along with the impair- 
ment in railroad credit has gone a tremendous shrinkage in the 
value of equities represented by railroad stocks. 

This impairment in railroad credit is ascribed by these committees 
to the inadequacy of the average rate of return since the passage of 
the Transportation Act, 1920; to the decline in the margin of safety 
for interest on railroad bonds, due chiefly to the disproportionate in- 
crease in operating expenses as compared with fixed charges; and 
to the decline of confidence in the future of the railroads, because 
of the rapidly increasing competition. Not only does this fall in 
credit now close normal channels of railroad financing for refund- 
ing operations and the raising of new capital, but in the opinion of 
these committees it threatens the permanent withdrawal of capital 
from the railroad industry. The shrinkage in the market prices of 
railroad securities imperils the beneficiaries of trust funds, and also 
the reserves of conservative financial institutions in a manner tend- 
ing to intensify the present economic crisis. The committees regard 
the maintenance of railroad credit as second in importance only 
to the maintenance of peace and order through government, and 
as essential to a return of normal economic conditions, railroad service 
being an indispensable public facility affecting the entire economic 
life of the nation. They contend, finally, that the granting of a 
rate increase is the only practicable method of meeting the existing 
and immediate emergency, and that no other method has been sug- 


4One committee represented life insurance companies and mutual 
Savings banks. Out of a total of about $4,700,000.000 par value of 
railroad bonds held by such institutions, this committee spoke for the 
holders of $3,444,801,000 bonds. The other committee represented large 
institutional holders of railroad securities, chiefly banks and trust 
companies holding such securities in a fiduciary capacity but including, 
aiso, universities, hospitals, and charitable organizations, fire insur- 
ance companies, and casualty, indemnity, and surety compnnies. The 
known representation of this committee is over $1,700,000,000 par value 
of railroad securities, mostly bonds, but this figure is regarded as an 
underestimate. 
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gested. They assert that just as, even in a depression taxes must be 
increased, if that be necessary to support the credit of the govern- 
ment, so railroad rates must be raised if this basic industry be in peril. 

Commercial Organizations’ Evidence.—A few commercial organi- 
zations definitely favor the increase sought. Those who do not oppose 
have for the most part maintained an attitude of neutrality. 


THE QUESTION OF LAW 


Before indicating the nature of the opposition, it will be well to 
consider the contentions of the carriers with respect to the law. 
Technically, the application is under section 6 of the interstate com- 
merce act for authority to depart from our ordinary rules governing 
tariff publication, coupled with a request that we now reach the 
conclusion, after investigation, that if the contemplated tariffs are 
filed, they will not be suspended. Fundamentally, however, the car- 
riers rely upon the provisions of section 15A (2) reading as follows: 

**(2) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust such 
rates so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such 
rate groups or territories as the Commission may from time to time 
designate) will, under honest, efficient and economical management 
and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment, earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income 
equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of the railway property of such carriers held for and used in the 
service of transportation; provided, that the Commission shall have 
reasonable latitude to modify or adjust any particular rate which 
it may find to be unjust or unreasonable, and to prescribe different 
rates for different sections of the country.”’ 

Section 1 (5), which antedates section 15A but was reenacted in 
the 1920 legislation, requires, among other things, all charges made 
for any service rendered in the transportation of property to be just 
and reasonable, and it prohibits and declares unlawful “every un- 
just and unreasonable charge for such service or any part thereof.” 

Briefly stated, it is the position of the carriers that section 15A 
changes our duty to prescribe just and reasonable rates by introduc- 
ing in the law a new standard for our guidance. It is asserted that 
under the former law a carrier in a competitive group had no legal 
protection unless the strongest carrier in the group was in a position 
successfully to assert confiscation of its property. The rates being 
competitive the weaker line had to meet them or go out of the busi- 
ness. The stronger line might not be disposed to assert in the courts 
its constitutional rights. Even if it were so disposed and succeeded 
in the assertion, the increase it could secure in the rates would only 
be that which would bring its own earnings above the line of con- 
fiscation of its own property. Such a measure of relief would fall 
below, perhaps much below, the measure of the constitutional rights 
of the weaker lines. Prior to 1920, the argument is that we had 
dealt with revenue considerations as a factor in just and reasonable 
rates, but had not solved the problem of the treatment of groups of 
railroads in such a way as to maintain their earnings, their credit 
and their adequacy as component parts of a national system of trans- 
portation. Section 15a was designed to remedy that failure. ‘‘In 
substance,’ according to the carriers, ‘‘the constitutional right of a 
single carrier to a fair return which could not as a practical matter 
be asserted was extended to the group as a whole and the Commis- 
sion was given a mandate to render the right productive.” 

Because of the provision of section 15a, it is contended that rates, 
otherwise reasonable, perforce become unreasonably low if the gen- 
eral schedule of rates, of which they are a part, produces revenues 
which in the aggregate fail to attain the results contemplated by 
the section. Quoting from the carriers’ brief, ‘‘It is thus apparent 
that in any case involving the reasonableness of an increase or de- 
crease in the general rate level, the revenue consideration is para- 
mount and controlling.’’ Quoting again, it is said ‘‘that the use of 
the expression ‘just and reasonable rates’ in section 15a connotes 
a different meaning from its use elsewhere and recognizes the 
paramount financial consideration.’’ It is urged that the section 
is superimposed upon the power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates in such a way that if the effect of the exercise of that power 
is to bring the revenues above or below the statutory level, adjust- 
ments of earnings to that level must be made by us through other 
changes in rates. The words ‘‘as nearly as may be” in paragraph 
(2), according to this view, introduce no discretionary factor, but 
merely cover the mathematical impossibility of attaining the pre- 
scribed standard precisely. 

In support of this view the carriers rely chiefly upon Dayton- 
Goose Creek Ry. vs. U. S., 263 U. S. 456. Among the statements in 
that opinion which are stressed are the following: 

“The new act seeks affirmatively to build up a system of railways 
prepared to handle promptly all the interstate traffic of the country. 
It aims to give the owners of the railways an opportunity to earn 
enough to maintain their properties and equipment in such a state 
of efficiency that they can carry well this burden. To achieve this 
great purpose, it puts the railroad systems of the country more com- 
pletely than ever under the fostering guardianship and control of 
the Commission, which is * * * by a proper division of joint rates, 
and by fixed adequate rates for interstate commerce, and in case of 
discrimination, for intrastate commerce, to secure a fair return upon 
the properties of the carriers engaged. (Page 478.) 

“Rates which as a body enable all the railroads necessary to do 
the business of a rate territory or section, to enjoy not more than 
a fair net operating income on the aggregate value of their prop- 
erties therein economically and efficiently operated, are reasonable 
iso) the standpoint of the individual shipper in that section. (Page 
? “It is clearly unsound to say that the net operating profit accru- 
ing from a whole rate structure is not relevant evidence in determin- 
ing whether the sum of the rates is fair. The investment is made 
on the faith of a profit, the profit accrues from the balance left afier 
deducting expenses from the product of the rates, and the assump- 
tion is that the operation is economical and the expenditures are 
reasonably necessary. If the profit is fair, the sum of the rates is 
so. If the profit is excessive, the sum of the rates is so. One obvious 
way to make the sum of the rates reasonable so far as the carrier 
is concerned is to reduce its profit to what is fair. (Page 483.)’” 

Among pertinent quotations from other decisions of the Supreme 
Court is the following from Wisconsin R. R. Comm: vs. C., B. & Q. 
R. R. Co., 257 U. S. 563, 585: 

“It is manifest from this very condensed recital that the act made 
a new departure. Theretofore the control which Congress through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission exercised was primarily for the 
purpose of preventing injustice by unreasonable or discriminatory 
rates against persons and localities, and the only provisions of the 
law that inured to the benefit of the carriers were the requirement 
that the rates should be reasonable in the sense of furnishing an 
adequate compensation for the particular service rendered and the 
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abolition of rebates The new measure imposed an affirmative duty on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix rates and to take other 
important steps to maintain an adequate railway service for the 
people of the United States. This is expressly declared in section 
15a to be one of the purposes of the bill.’’ 

The carriers also stress a report of the House Committee when 
the Transportation Act, 1920, came out from the conference com- 
mittee. In this report it was stated that the House Bill ‘‘continued 
the existing law authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates,’’ but that the Senate amendment 
‘added to the just and reasonable rate a requirement that the rates 
must be adequate to enable the carriers as a whole to earn a fair 
return on the aggregate value of their property.’’ It was further 
stated that the ‘‘House receded from its disagreement to these 
provisions.” 

Up to a certain point we do not differ with the carriers’ interpre- 
tation of the law. We agree that our duty with respect to fixing 
just and reasonable rates, was changed by Congress in the act of 
1920, through the provision of-a modified standard for our guidance. 
We agree that there was then introduced into the law a new element 
of protection for the carriers in the public interest, a protection 
particularly of the credit essential to the preservation of an adequate 
national system of transportation. We believe that it is our duty 
under the Congressional mandate to exercise our powers in every 
reasonable and practicable way to the promotion of that end. We 
agree, as we did in 1920, that in such a general rate proceeding as 
this, involving primarily revenue considerations, we can not under- 
take to consider the justness and reasonableness of individual rates. 

But there is more than this to be said, if our full duty is to be 
made clear. In Reduced Rates 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, 730, we said, in 
considering section 15a, ‘‘Our function under the law is not that of 
mere computers and can not thus be atrophied.’’ Assuming that the 
paramount purpose of that section is the provision of adequate reve- 
nue for the carriers, it is the actual revenue result of a proposed 
increase in rates which we must have in mind, and not the effect ap- 
parent superficially. We understand that in principle the carriers 
do not dispute this proposition, although they may differ as to how 
conclusions upon this point are to be reached. Our own view is 
that we are not justified in approving a rate increase if we are 
convinced that such increase will not operate to the revenue advan- 
tage of the carriers. 

On this point, the following from Florida v. United States, 282 
U. S. 194, 214-215, is pertinent: 

“In considering the authority of the Commission to enter the 
state field and to change a scale of intrastate rates in the inter- 
est of the carrier’s revenue, the question is that of the relation 
of the rates to income. The raising of rates does not necessarily 
increase revenue. It may in particular localities reduce revenue 
instead of increasing it, by discouraging patronage. e 

“The Commission made no findings as to the revenue which 
had been derived by the carrier from the traffic in question, or 
which could reasonably be expected under the increased rates, or 
that the alteration of the intrastate rates would produce, or was 
likely to produce, additional income necessary to prevent an un- 
due burden upon the carrier’s interstate revenues and to main- 
tain an adequate transportation service.” 

“we is this all. In Smyth vs. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 547, the court 
said: 

“What the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon 
the value of that which it employs for the public convenience. 
On the other hand, what the public is entitled to demand is that 
no more be exacted from it for the use of a public highway than 
the services rendered by it are reasonably worth.” 


This principle has repeatedly been affirmed by the Supreme 
Court. It is stated in Corpus Juris, Vol. 10, page 418, and we 
think accurately: 

“The public is entitled to demand that no more shall be ex- 
acted from it than the services rendered are reasonably worth, 
and this right takes precedence even over the right of the carrier 
to a fair return on its investment when the two rights can not 
stand together. In consequence, the value of the service to the 
public is an important factor in determining the reasonableness 
of the rates cnarged therefor.” 


An application of the principle is found in Covington, &c. 
Turnpike Co. v. Sandford, 164 U. S. 578, 597, where the court said: 

“It is alleged here that the rates prescribed are unreasonable 
and unjust to the company and its stockholders. But that in- 
volves an inquiry as to what is reasonable and just for the public. 
If the establishment of new lines of transportation should cause 
a diminution of the number of those who need to use a turnpike 
road, and, consequently, a diminution in the tolls collected, that 
is not, in itself, a sufficient reason why the corporation, operating 
the road, should be allowed to maintain rates that would be un- 
just to those who must or do use the property.” 


We do not understand that Congress, even if it be assumed 
that it could lawfully have done so, attempted in section 15a to 
override or discard this basic principle of the law, or that there 
is anything in the decisions of the Supreme Court which indicates 
that such a result has been accomplished. In Wisconsin R. R. 
Comm. v. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co,, supra, 586, the court said: 


“Section 15a confers no power on the Commission to deal 
with the intrastate rates What is done under that section is to 
be done by the Commission ‘in the exercise of its powers to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates,’ i. e., powers derived from previ- 
ous amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act, * * *” 

In the Dayton-Goose Creek Case, the question at issue was the 
~alidity of the recapture clause, and the court was not called 
vvon to define or consider all the factors which affect the deter- 
mination of reasonable rates. It did say that an individual ship- 
per, because of his interest in the maintenance of “all the railroads 
necessary to do the business of a rate territory,’’ could not complain 
of a general level of rates higher than would have been reason- 
able considering the service rendered him alone. We agree with 
the carriers that prior to section 15a the revenue needs which we 
were bound to consider were those of individual carriers, although 
as a practical matter we have long considered all competing lines 
and not merely that line which can handle the business cheapest 
in determining the reasonableness of rates. Receivers and Ship- 
pers Asso. v. C., N. O. & T. P. Ry, Co., 18 I. C. C. 44Q. Thereafter 
the standard was changed by Congress so that now we are hound 
to consider instead the revenue needs of the carriers in the aggre- 
gate or by groups, and such needs were brought into the fore- 
ground and emphasized. In every reasonable and practicable way 
we must recognize those needs and protect the general credit of 
the carriers. The direction to maintain an adequate system of 
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transportation was re-affirmed by Congress in the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution in 1925, U. S. Code, T. 49, sec. 55 

But section 15a has not, in our opinion, made revenue needs the 
“paramount and controlling” factor in the determination of a 
reasonable general level of rates. Factors which theretofore were 
relevant and entitled to consideration, notwithstanding the rev- 
enue needs of individual carriers, are still relevant and entitled 
to consideration, notwithstanding the revenue needs of the car- 
riers in the aggregate or by groups. Among those other factors 
are the following: 

1. The value of the service to the shipper.—The relation of 
the general level of freight rates to the general level of com- 
modity prices is a factor which cannot be disregarded, particu- 
larly in a time of general financial prostration. Stated in another 
way, it means consideration of what the traffic can reasonably 
be made to bear. As the Supreme Court recently said in Ann 
Arbor R. Co. v. United States, 281 U. S. 658, 669, in speaking of 
certain words in the Hoch-Smith Resolution: 

“If they mean no more than that the depressed condition of the 
industry is to be given such consideration as may be reasonable con- 
sidering the nature and cost of the transportation service and the 
need for maintaining an adequate transportation service, they work 
no change in the existing law.” 

, ag resolution became law subsequent to the enactment of section 
5 (a). ' 

2. The volume of business carried on by the carriers and its 
relation to what may be deemed normal.—As we said in Reduced 
Rates, 1922, supra, 680: 

“The operation of economic forces which have prevented, or which 
may hereafter prevent, carries from earning a fair return under the 
adjustment prevailing does not constitute a bar to determination of 
what a fair return should be. By the qualifying words ‘as nearly 
as may be,’ Congress recognized that conditions during certain periods 
might prevent such realization under any adjustment of rates. 

“Section 15a, reasonably construed, contemplates the determina- 
tion of a return which the carriers, collectively or in rate groups, 
may attain over a period of time under rates adjusted from time to 
time with that object in view. The phrase ‘from time to time’ does 
not mean that we should adjust and readjust rates to meet business 
fluctuations.”’ 

It is only necessary to have in mind the incongruous results which 
would follow an attempt to adjust rates so that a stable rate of 
return would be realized, notwithstanding general business conditions 
and the rise and fall of traffic in consonance therewith, to realize the 
unreasonableness and impracticability of any such policy. In part 
this is recognized by the carriers in this very application. 

The return realized from the freight service alone, as dis- 
tinguished from other forms of service rendered by the carriers.— 
Nor. Pac. Ry. vs. North Dakota, 236 U. S. 585, and Norf. & West. 
Ry. vs. West Virginia, 236 U. S. 605. It is not our view that these 
cases prevent the imposition of a burden upon one form of service 
to compensate for an inevitable deficiency in earnings of another 
form of service performed by the same carrier. Revenues in Western 
District, 113 I. C. C. 3, 22-23. However, the earnings of the par- 
ticular service in question are entitled to consideration in the fixing 
of reasonable rates. 


For the moment we express no opinion as to the weight to be 
given these particular factors in the present proceeding. That will 
be considered later. But that they are relevant and material factors 
which must be given consideration we are persuaded. We are here 
speaking of the general level of rates, as applied to all traffic, or 
particular forms of traffic, and not of individual rates. 


The Opposing Evidence 


We now come to the evidence presented by protestants. As in the 
case of the supporting evidence, it will here be very briefly sum- 
marized. Protestants are numerous and represent not only com- 
mercial organizations but many of the most important industries of 
the country. Agriculture in all its branches, including livestock 
and dairy products, is represented, as well as coal (both bituminous 
and anthracite), copper, lead zinc, iron and steel, sand gravel, and 
crushed stone, cement, sulphur, clay products, logs, lumber, petro- 
leum and its products, newsprint and other paper, packinghouse 
products, fisheries, naval stores, sugar, furniture, textiles, canned 
goods, fertilizers, chemicals, glassware, and other industries. Col- 
lectively, protestants répresent the great bulk of the carriers’ freight 
traffic. In several instances states are represented officially in pro- 
test, in the West, East, and South. These protestants in general 
recognize the serious revenue needs of the carriers, and for the most 
part they are in no wise unfriendly to the railroads. The protests 
are not animated by the ordinary and natural antagonism to any 
rate increase, but very largely by a sincere conviction that harm 
rather than good would result therefrom, both to the country gen- 
erally and to the carriers. 

This opposing evidence, broadly speaking, follows two distinct 
although related lines. A mass of evidence was introduced to show 
that the carriers are not alone in their financial distress but have the 
company of practically all industries, many of which are in worse 
condition. The causes of suffering are not only the great shrinkage 
in volume of business done, but a violent fall in the prices received 
for products, a fall which has not been experienced by the carriers 
in the prices which they receive for their services. This fall in 
the price level, in the case of agriculture, has been of extraordinary 
severity, so that important branches of that industry are.in a state 
of unprecedented collapse and prostration. The situation is similar 
and almost as acute in certain other industries, and depression in 
greater or less degree extends to all. 


Because of this situation, the burden of transportation expanse 
in the distribution of products has vastly increased in relative im- 
portance and weight, with the result that the industries find it 
necessary to minimize and curtail this expense in every feasible way, 
regardless of sympathy for the railroads and reluctance to harm them 
financially. Following the line thus indicated, voluminous and detailed 
evidence was presented to show the unusual opportunities for reduc- 
ing transportation expenses which now exist, the extent to which 
industries have availed themselves of these opportunities, and the 
extent to which this tendency would be accelerated if freight rates 
should be increased 15 per cent. We shall discuss this situation in 
more detail at another point in this report. It will suffice here to 
say that it was by no means confined to mere opinion evidence, for 
in many instances opinions were fortified by the presentation of con- 
erete and specific facts and pertinent statistics. 

In addition to evidence along these lines, testimony was given by 
economists to show that an increase in freight rates under present 
conditions would be economically unsound, and that it would be 
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much more likely to harm than to help the general situation. It 
was also shown that in certain former periods of acute financial de- 
pression the railroads, prior to effective Federal regulation of their 
rates, did not increase rates. On the contrary the tendency was 
downward. Statistics were presented covering railroad operations 
in the past, including financial results, to some of which we shall 
advert hereinafter. The fact was emphasized that it has been de- 
cline in net passenger earnings rather than in net freight earnings 
which has been the predominant factor in bringing the railroads to 
their present position. Evidence was also offered to show that the 
credit situation of the carriers may not in all respects be as desperate 
as is indicated by the testimony of the committees representing 
security owners. 


Discussion and Conclusions on 15 Per Cent Increase 


In this discussion we shall deal first with the railroad credit situa- 
tion, dividing it into two periods, one from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, 
and the other from 1930 to the present time. ; 


The first of these periods, considering the carriers in the aggre- 
gate, was characterized in general by continual improvement in 
earrier credit. It was a period of rapid expansion in railroad plant 
and facilities. Investment in road and equipment increased by 
about $5,500,000,000. Funded debt, including equipment obligations, 
totalling $6,918,180,691 par value was issued, some of course in con- 
nection with reorganizations and a great part to refund other se- 
curities. Stock totaling $1,887,881,601, par value or its equivalent, was 
issued, including stock dividends, which did not, however, account 
for any large fraction of the total, and stock issued in connection 
with reorganizations. Corporate surplus increased from $3,142,- 
416,871 to $5,529,010,053, a total of $2,386,593,182, or about 76 per 
cent. The amount of stock yielding dividends increased from $5,075,- 
039,642 to $7,506,264,973; the average rate on dividend-yielding stock, 
from 6.52 to 7.47 per cent; and the average dividend on all stock, from 
3.74 to 5.70 per cent. 

It is true that at no time did the aggregate net railway operating 
income equal 5.75 per cent on our best estimate of the fair value 
of aggregate carrier property; and much has been made of this 
fact by the carriers and security holders. But without wholly dis- 
paraging the importance of this fact, it is also true that after 1922, 
when we found 5.75 per cent to be a fair average return, the general 
trend of interest rates was downward, and that at no time following 
the 10 per cent reduction in rates in that year did the carriers seek 
a horizontal increase in rates, except in the western district. There 
a 5 per cent increase was sought and denied, but with the suggestion 
to the carriers that they should analyze their traffic and initiate 
inereases on particular commodities in lieu of a horizontal increase 
on all traffic We are also persuaded that the recapture provisions 
of section 15a had a tendency to depress aggregate net earnings by 
unduly stimulating the expenditures of the more prosperous carriers. 

The point has been made that the carriers during the period of 
prosperity were prevented by public regulation from enjoying the 
large profits which accrued to private unregulated industries. Aside 
from the fact that in the period 1920 to 1929, the carriers in- 
creased their total corporate surplus by over two billions of dollars 
and at the same time were able to increase dividend payments ma- 
terially, the evidence indicates that a misleading impression is 
created by the fact that railroad earnings are stated in the aggregate, 
including all railroads both good and bad, those which were in- 
providently constructed with inadequate public need and those which 
constitute the essential arteries of commerce. In the case of private 
industries, no similar information is broadcast and attention is apt 
to be concentrated on the outstanding companies which are making 
the largest earnings without reference to a greater number which 
have failed. Research into the aggregate earnings of typical private 
industries the results of which were presented of record, indicate 
that the average earnings of the railroad industry have been better 
than those of some of these private industries and not much less 
favorable than those of others. 

Reference has also been made to the dwindling ton-mile revenue 
of the railroads, and this is ascribed to public regulation. From 1890, 
when the figure was 0.941 cents per ton-mile, the tendency was stead- 
ily downward until 1899, when 0.724 was reached. Then it was 
slightly upward to 1904, when the figure was 0.780. Again the 
tendency turned downward until a low point of 0.719 cents was 
reached in 1916. Thereafter, the figure rose sharply during the 
War period and the immediately ensuing years, with our approval, 
to meet the greatly increased expense of operation, attaining a maxi- 
mum of 1,294 cents in 1921. In 1922, the 10 per cent reduction oc- 
eurred, but its full effect was not felt until 1923, when the figure be- 

came 1.132 cents. Thereafter it fell slowly, reaching 1.088 cents in 
1929, or a drop of a little less than 4 per cent since 1923. However, in 
the same period freight operating expense per revenue ton-mile fell 
from 0.869 to 0.729 cents, or a drop of about 16.1 per cent. Net 
railway operating income from freight per net ton-mile increased 
from 1.819 mills in 1923 to 2.765 mills in 1929, a gain of a little more 
than 44 per cent, whereas net railway operating income from passen- 
gers per passenger-train car-mile decreased from 4.697 cents in 1923 
to a deficit of 0.586 cents in 1929. It is plain that it has been the 
passenger rather than the freight business which has been a drain 
on net railway earnings. 

Revenue per ton-mile is not a precise index of the general freight 
rate level, because of the varying length of average haul and com- 
position of traffic. Assuming it to be nearly correct, it does not fol- 
low that the drop in this figure since 1923 is due to public regula- 
tion, although this may in part be the case. We have reduced vari- 
ous rates and increased others. However, it is well known that the 
railroads have themselves voluntarily reduced many rates for com- 
petitive and commercial reasons. The nonferrous metals are _ out- 
standing examples, the rates on which the carriers have reduced 
for one cause or another to such an extent that, in general, the in- 
crease which we granted in 1920 has been wholly eliminated together 
with a substantial part of the increase made by the Director-General 
of Railroads during the period of Federal control. Other illustra- 
tions in the case of transcontinental traffic, lumber, petroleum and 
its products, cotton, and numerous other commodities are familiar. 

Traffic and earnings fell sharply in 1930, but without immediate 
substantial effect on railroad credit. The market for railroad bonds 
continued good. In that year, omitting issues of less than $100,000, 
bonds with a par value of $675,073,000 were marketed at an average 
yield to the public of 4.77 per cent, and $100,328,000 of equipment 
obligations at an average yield of 4.62 per cent. These were the 
lowest average yields from railroad securities sold since 1920, with 
the exception of 1928 in the case of bonds and 1927 and 1928 in the 
case of equipment obligations. In the first six months of 1931 bonds 
with a par value of $319,209,000 were marketed and $38,209,000 of 


equipment obligations. Counsel for the savings banks and insurance 
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companies stated in argument that credit was relatively good in the 
first three months of this year. 

The abrupt decline in railroad credit, therefore, is a very recent 
event, but that there has been such a decline, more particularly in 
the case of overlying and refunding bonds, has been clearly shown. 
Even if the showing made by the committees representing the secur- 
ity holders be discounted somewhat, the situation is still ominous. 
That it reflects a present loss of confidence in and distrust of the 
railroad securities available for marketing purposes, as a reliable and 
stable investment, can not be gainsaid, and if this distrust is pro- 
longed for any considerable period of time the results are likely to 
be very serious, both in their immediate effect on the railroads them- 
rt and in their indirect effect upon the financial situation gen- 
erally. 

We are not unmindful of the needs of the carriers as to proper 
maintenance. Operating expenses in 1930 declined from the average 
of the preceding years by approximately $600,000,000, or 13.4 per 
cent. There was a further decline in the first 6 months of 1931, as 
compared with the similar period of 1930, amounting to $357,000,000, 
or 17.2 per cent, making an aggregate decline of 28.3 per cent under 
the average of the years 1924-1929, inclusive. To effect these de- 
creases in operating expenses it was necessary to limit maintenance. 
The aggregate expenditure for maintenance of equipment, way and 
structures in 1930 was $347,000,000, or 16.7 per cent, below the aver- 
age of the six-year period 1924-1929, inclusive. The combined main- 
tenance of equipment, way and structures in the first six months of 
1931 was $192,000,000, or 20.8 per cent, lower than that in the similar 
period in 1930. The maintenance expenditures in the first half of 
1931, were, therefore, below the average of the years 1924-1929 to 
the extent of 34 aad cent, which on annual basis would be approxi- 
mately $705,000,000. : s 

The decline in credit has been due primarily to the shrinkage in 
railroad earnings caused by loss of traffic, a falling off, roughly speak- 
ing, from about 1,000,000 carloadings per week to about 700,000, to 
say nothing of the equally serious loss in passenger traffic. That 
this decline is due chiefly and predominantly to the business depres- 
sion we have no doubt. There are few now living and active who 
have had experience with a depression at all like the present one. It 
has been forgotten that in such depressions the railroads always 
suffer very severely. The industries which suffer most severely are 
those which produce largely capital equipment, such as the iron and 
steel industry; next comes the railroads; then the industries which 
produce primarily consumers’ goods; and the public utilities suffer 
least of all. On the other hand the reaction, as prosperity returns, 
is in reverse order. But in this instance the distrust in railroad 
securities inspired by the effects of depression has been much accen- 
tuated by the rather sudden awakening to the fact that the rail- 
roads are now faced by serious competition from other, largely new, 
and developing means of transportation. And it has been further 
intensified by the widespread publicity which the railroads and the 
holders of their securities have deemed necessary in the pursuit of 
restrictive and regulatory legislation for the other forms of trans- 
portation and the proposed rate increase. The final result is that the 
situation now has in it the element of panic. : 

This overshadowing pessimism, like the optimism of 1928, is un- 
due, and will be corrected in the natural course of events. But in 
the meantime it is a fact which must be reckoned with. The ques- 
tion is whether a 15 per cent increase in freight rates is an effective, 
reasonable, and lawful way to meet the situation. 

It is not inappropriate to say that we approach this question with 
a background of experience with railroad rates, and the conditions 
under which they are made and can be maintained. We deal with 
hundreds of rate complaints every year, and in recent years have in 
addition carried on most extensive investigations of class rates and 
the rate adjustments on particular commodities. Evidence as to 
commercial and industrial conditions has been prominent in all of 
these investigations. We have also made extensive inquiries into 
motor transportation and are informed in regard to transportatior 
by waterways and pipe lines, and we know the extent to which the 
railroads have reduced rates to meet such competition. 


The carriers draw a parallel between the present situation and 
that which existed in 1920 when a general increase in rates was 
authorized. Conditions then prevailing were radically different from 
those which exist today. n 1920 business was prosperous and 
commodity prices were relatively higher than railroad rates. Tak- 
ing 1916 as a base, the year when revenue per ton-mile reached its 
lowest point, but a year of marked railroad prosperity, the statistics 
of the Bureau of Labor show that the wholesale prices of all com- 
modities had risen 62.1 per cent in 1919 and 80.6 per cent in 1920. 
Prices of farm products were 86.7 per cent higher in 1919 and 78.6 
per cent higher in 1920. On the other hand, in 1919, the year pre- 
ceding the 1920 increase in railroad rates, revenue per ton-mile was 
only 37.3 per cent higher than in 1916. Contrasting this showing 
with 1930, in that year commodity prices generally were only 0.9 
per cent higher than in 1916 and farm products 4.6 per cent higher, 
whereas revenue per ton-mile was 49.8 per cent higher than in 1916. 
Continuing the downward movement, commodity prices generally 
in June, 1931, were 18.1 per cent lower than in 1916 and the prices 
of farm products 29 per cent lower, whereas railroad rates remained 
Practically stationary at the 1930 level. 

In 1920 the railroads faced an emergency, but it was a very differ- 
ent emergency from that which exists today. They had passed 
through the stress and strain of the War period and ensuing labor 
strikes, with the result that their properties were in poor physical 
condition and operation was demoralized. Shippers were crying for 
good service and quite willing to pay the price of higher rates. 
There was no contention that an increase would curtail traffic. 
In addition the railroads were in unprecedented need of new capital. 
Interest rates were very high, and many of the soundest railroad 
companies were borrowing from the government at 6 per cent to 
meet pressing needs for cash on our certificate that funds could not 
be obtained from other sources. By way of contrast, service is now 
excellent and also the physical condition of the properties, although 
the present curtailment of maintenance may, if continued, change 
this latter situation. Instead of inadequate equipment and facilities 
the railroads now have a superabundance of both, many cars and 
locomotives being in storage in good physical condition. Nor will 
refunding needs be great in the immediate future. The maturities 
during the next 4 years are as follows: 


Equipment 
Year Bonds obligations 
PN cis Peamwdeuseteeseseae Tee ee eee $ 70,299,513 $110,782,506 
rer pvAeghebeinu tun adwinncaeees 187,697,740 107,484,752 
1934... ..ceccccccccosvecees Ue esse caeeee 265,945,749 104,658,536 
Bc acradd wks aw etek eae 55d chen satomwetied sine sae 105,585,066 101,714,545 


While the credit of the railroads is at a low ebb, it is also true that 
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for the present and some time in the future the needs for new capital 
are not likely to be of commanding importance. 

In some respects the situation in 1922, when rates were reduced 
10 per cent, is more nearly parallel with that now existing. The 
country was then in a state of business depression and traffic had 
fallen off. Commodity prices had dropped, so that generally they 
were only 13.1 per cent higher than in 1916, and the prices of farm 
products were only 11.1 per cent higher. In 1921, on the other hand, 
revenue per ton-mile was nearly 80 per cent higher than in 1916. 
The following extracts from our opinion in Reduced Rates, 1922, 
supra, may be considered in the light of the fact that if an increase 
of 15 per cent should now be made effective, railroad rates on most 
commodities would be somewhat higher, even, than they were in 1921: 

“The carriers contend that the increased rates were not even an 
important contributing factor in the lessening of traffic in 1921, and 
that reduction in rates will not restore normal traffic. They do not, 
however, advocate rate increases as a means to increase net revenue. 
They admit that rates are too high and must come down, but they 
insist that rates cannot be further reduced until the costs of trans- 
portation are further reduced. (Page 704.) 

“It is generally recognized that existing high rates are a burden 
upon commerce, and many shippers insist that they are forcing move- 
ment to other forms of transportation, tend to restrict traffic, and in 
some instances to prevent particular movements. (Page 705.) 

“It is our duty to initiate such rates as will enable the carriers 
to earn as nearly as may be a fair return, qualified as provided in 
the act. In 1920 we authorized large increases in freight rates and 
passenger fares designed to produce the necessary revenues under 
the conditions then prevailing. There was then little doubt of the 
ability of industry to bear the increased charges. The situation has 
since changed. The country has been passing through a period of 
abundant supply and slack demand, in which prices at the source 
have fallen off sharply. High rates do not necessarily mean high 
revenues, for, if the public can not or will not ship in normal volume, 
less revenue may result than from lower rates. (Page 732.) 

“Shippers almost unanimously contend, and many representa- 
tives of the carriers agree, that ‘freight rates are too high and 
must come down.’ This indicates that transportation charges have 
mounted to a point where they are impeding the free flow of com- 
merce and thus tending to defeat the purpose for which they were 
established, that of producing revenues which would enable the 
earriers ‘to provide the people of the United States with adequate 
transportation.’ (Pages 732-33.) 

“Manifestly the depression of 1921 resulted primarily from causes 
other than transportation charges. But it does not follow that under 
present conditions existing high rates do not tend to retard the 
return to a more normal flow of commerce. Deflation has taken 
place to a greater or less extent in wages and origin prices of com- 
modities in nearly all branches of industry but most transportation 
charges are still near the peak. (Page 733.) 

“We are of opinion that general reduction in the rate level, as 
substantial as the condition of the carriers will permit, will tend 
not only to lessen the transportation burden but also to equalize 
and stabilize the conditions under which commerce and industry are 
carried on, with consequent fuller assurance to the carriers of realiz- 
ing the fair return contemplated by the law. (Page 734.)” 

As above indicated, commodity prices generally, and particularly 
the prices of farm products, are very materially below the pre-war 
level and there is no upward tendency, whereas railroad freight rates 
are much above a pre-war level and the proposed 15 per cent increase 
would place them, broadly speaking, at a pinnacle in railroad his- 
tory. It follows irresistibly that freight rates, even now, constitute 
a greater relative burden upon industry than ever before, and at 
a time when industry has gravely impaired stamina to sustain the 
burden. There is diligent search for means of saving every cent 
possible in expense of distribution. 


That there are important opportunities for such saving which 
already have been utilized in substantial degree the record amply 
shows. Waterway competition is not a new thing with the railroads, 
but it was greatly stimulated by the opening of the Panama Canal. 
The steamship lines which operate through that canal, although 
not subject to any effective public regulation, are not increasing 
their rates but on the contrary have been reducing them as a result 
of intense competition. This waterway competition is now a con- 
trolling factor on most transcontinental traffic, not only between the 
coasts but also reaching far inland. Pacific coast lumber, for in- 
stance, moves extensively by rail as far as the Middle West from 
eastern ports which it reaches by boat through the Panama canal. 
As yet the boats have not been a controlling factor in the fruit 
and vegetable traffic, but certain of them, anticipating some increase 
in rail rates, are proposing to shippers that they will install refrig- 
eration system if traffic is offered. This would be a menace to rail 
traffic if rates are increased. Besides the Panama Canal traffic, 
there is important waterway competition along the Atlantic coast 
and Gulf, on the Great Lakes, on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
and on the Hudson River and New York barge canal. Very ime 
portant movements on these waterways are of petroleum and its 
products, coal, newsprint, sulphur, and grain. Import traffic brought 
by water from foreign countries to our ports often menaces domestic 
movements,. as in the case of wood pulp, petroleum, nonferrous 
metals, cement, coal, sugar, and iron ore. 


Movement by truck is a new form of competition which has been 
developing with great rapidity. It has been principally effective on 
less-than-carload traffic, and relatively short hauls of such com- 
modities as livestock, cotton, cement, sand and gravel, gasoline, 
fruits and vegetables, and general merchandise; but it is continually 
extending to more and more traffic, and for longer distances, as 
trucks and trailers are enlarged and highways improved. At 
present it is aided by prevailing low prices for gasoline and rubber 
and the oversupply of labor. In addition to rates, advantages 
which it offers to the shipper are in rapid and flexible service, 
store-door receipt and delivery, the transportation at carload rates 
of much smaller lots than are possible by railroad, and elimination 
of costly railroad packing requirements. The carriers introduced 
evidence to show that it would be feasible for the trucks to divert 
only a comparatively small amount of additional tonnage, even if 
rates were increased. But without exaggerating the menace of this 
form of competition, we are convinced that the carriers have under- 
rated it, and that its possibilities are materially greater than they 
are prepared to concede. 


For a long time transportation of crude oil by pipe line has 
exerted a controlling force on many railroad rates on both crude oil 
and gasoline. To this competition has now been added pipe lines 
for the extensive transportation of gasoline and natural gas. This 
form of competition has progressed to an astonishing extent, and 
it seriously affects, not only rail movement of petroleum and its 
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products and the rates thereon, but also rail movement and rates on 
coal, both bituminous and anthracite. In addition, so far as coal 
is concerned, movement by rail has been substantially curtailed by 
the construction of central power plants, both water power and 
steam. While the latter use coal, they consume it with maximum 
economy and often obtain it from short-haul sources, distributing 
their own electric power widespread by trnasmission lines. 

Nor are these competitive means of transportation by any 
means the only factors tending to lessen traffic which must be 
considered in connection with a relatively high level of freight 
rates. The evidence before us amply shows that the tendency of 
such a level is to localize industry and also impel the use of sub- 
stitute products. It is the long-haul producer demanding the 
maximum of transportation service who suffers most severely 
from high rates. The advantage of the short-haul producer is 
greatly accentuated, and in consequence a tendency rapidly devel- 
ops to relocate plants or establish branch plants and warehouses. And 
these new plants or subsidiary means of distribution are inevit- 
ably located, not only with a view to shortening the haul, but also 
with an eye to competitive waterway and truck opportunities. 
That such a tendency in industry is rapidly developing the evidence 
before us plainly indicates. And there is a similar tendency to 
use, where available, substitute products which require less trans- 
portation in their distribution. This is particularly true of lumber 
and coal, but it affects other industries as well. 

However sympathetic one may be with the plight of the rail- 
roads and their need for additional revenue, such sympathy can- 
not with benefit to any one be carried to the point of a refusal to 
recognize and face facts. The facts set forth above show beyond 
question that there are elements of plain peril to the railroads in 
such an increase in freight rates as they propose at the present 
time. The chief dangers are (1) that at a time when transporta- 
tion costs are of vital consequence to every industry it will simu- 
late new competitive forces already rapidly developing, (2) that it 
will alienate or impair the friendly feeling toward the railroads 
on the part of the people of the country which is essential to 
adequate legislation for their protection and the proper regulation 
of all forms of transportation in the public interest, and (3) that 
it will disturb business conditions and an already shell-shocked 
industry, and accelerate the tendency toward a localization of 
production. It should be borne in mind that traffic once lost to a 
competitive agency is far more difficult to regain than it is to 
hold before it is lost. And it should also be noted that disturb- 
ance to industry would be caused, not only by the immediate in- 
crease in charges, but also by the slow process of inevitable 
readjustment to a lower level of rates which would be necessary 
in many instances and which the railroad executives themselves 
concede that they anticipate. 

We have often referred to the fact that we are not managers 
of the railroads and have taken the position that we ought not to 
interfere with those who are entrusted with management on mat- 
ters which are not controlled by law but must be determined in 
the last analysis by wise administrative policy and judgment. 
That is still our view. But here reliance upon the judgment of 
the executives as to the revenue effect of an increase in rates is 
much weakened by their failure to adduce any substantial reasons 
for their judgment and the definite withholding of the best avail- 
able information on this point in their possession, namely, the 
information of their traffic departments. The excuse that this 
would have prolonged the hearings unduly is not, in our judgment, 
an adequate answer. There are competent traffic officers in all 
the districts who represent the carriers collectively and could have 
been used as a means of concentrating and assembling this infor- 
mation. Not only did the carriers fail to present such witnesses, 
but in several instances they refused to produce traffic officers 
whom protestants wished to call to the stand for the purpose of 
proving their case in opposition. In addition we have the evi- 
dence gained by experience with the numerous voluntary reduc- 
tions which have been made, often below maximum reasonable 
rates fixed by us. 

On the other hand we have a mass of definite and concrete 
evidence from the shippers on this point of revenue effect which 
stands in the record uncontradicted by anything other than gen- 
eral assertions. Five of our members heard this evidence, al- 
though none heard it all, and they had the opportunity of apprais- 
ing the character and sincerity of the witnesses. In our opinion 
this evidence is entitled to great weight. 

We also have a mass of definite and concrete evidence from 
shippers in regard to the general industrial collapse and the con- 
dition of individual industries. This evidence also stands uncon- 
tradicted and, as has already been indicated, it shows beyond 
dispute that the situation of the railroads with respect to earnings 
is paralleled throughout the industrial world, and that many par- 
ticular industries are in much worse plight. This is especially 
true of agriculture, and pg ge true of the grain farmer. 
The present prostration of a large part of agriculture has seldom 
if ever been equaled in the history of the country. 

Upon the evidence, therefore, it is our conclusion that a 15 per 
cent increase in all freight rates and charges would increase rev- 
enues, if at all, only temporarily and that its ultimate effect, not 
very long postponed, would be to harm rather than help the rail- 
roads. It is similarly our conclusion that such an increase would 
raise the rates upon many kinds of traffic above a just and reason- 
able level. This latter conclusion applies Smee to the prod- 
ucts of agriculture, including livestock. e are advised that the 
committee representing the co-operating state commissions has 
reached the same conclusions. 

It does not follow, however, from the conclusions above set forth 
that no increase in rates should be made at this time. As a result of 
investigations extending over many months we have prescribed, 
effective December 3, 1931, maximum reasonable rates on class traffic 
in official and western trunk line territories and between those terri- 
tories whose net effect we believe will be a substantial incrase in 
revenue, unless’ diversions to trucks attain unanticipated propor- 
tions. We have also prescribed maximum reasonable rates through- 
out the country on furniture, effective February 25, 1932, which may 
produce increased revenue, although the danger of diversion to 
trucks is greater in the case of furniture than in the case of class 
traffic taken as a whole. We Have also prescribed maximum reason- 
able rates on livestock in the western district, effective January 25, 
1932, which should increase the revenue from this traffic in western 
trunk line territory, where the revenues of the railroads have been 
particularly low. A similar revision, in general upward and effec- 
tive December 3, 1931, has been prescribed in the case of petroleum 
and petroleum products. 

In addition to these pending revisions and others which are in 
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progress on our docket, we believe that the traffic department of 
the railroads should address themselves to the task of making such 
changes in the rates on particular kinds of traffic as will, in their 
judgment after careful analysis of all attendant circumstances, pro- 
duce additional revenue and which can be supported as reasonable 
under existing conditions. This does not necessarily mean increases 
in rates. It is quite likely that there are now many rates which will 
produce more revenue if they are reduced, and we include in this 
category rates which we ourselves have prescribed as maxima. Some 
such rates have already been reduced, but we fear that there is at 
times a reluctance on the part of traffic officers, because of possible 
contingent effects, to cut below these rates even when they believe 
that the result would be to railroad advantage. But in addition to 
reductions it is not at all unlikely that there are a considerable 
number of rates which can reasonably be advanced substantially, even 
under present conditions. 

If tariffs are filed, in accordance with this suggestion, proposing 
changes in rates upon particular movements or kinds of traffic, 
we shall be guided, in determining whether they shall be suspended, 
not only by the statements filed in support and protest, but also, in 
part, by our own general knowledge and the record in this proceed- 
ing as bearing on the particular kind of traffic in question. It should 
be noted that the protests which we are here considering do not go 
to every form of traffic. And to the extent that suspension proceed- 
ings are initiated, we shall expedite their disposition. 

But at best a process of rate readjustment of the kind above de- 
scribed is slow, and in in our judgment it will not fully meet the needs 
of the present situation. The further step which we are now about 
to propose is offered for the consideration of the railroad executives 
in the immediate emergency, and only as a temporary measure of 
relief. It is motived by the thought that the distrust of railroad 
securities is rapidly gaining such elements of panic that a slight 
charge on the traffic of the industries of the country best able to 
stand it may justifiably be imposed, through freight rates, for the 
purpose of increasing confidence and averting developments which 
might further disturb an already tremendously shaken financial sit- 
uation, and to avoid impairment of an adequate system of trans- 
portation. 

This plan is outlined in the appendix. It is designed to avoid 
imposing burdens on industry which can not reasonably be borne 
under present conditions, to limit the danger of diversion of traffic 
to other forms of transportation, and to disturb business conditions 
as little as possible by preserving, very generally existing rate rela- 
tions. Therefore certain commodities have been excluded from any 
increases and the increase has been tempered on others. The basis 
has been made as definite as possible in order to minimize disputes, 
and as simple as possible in order that the increased rates may be 
made effective speedily. The increase is in cents per 100 pounds or 
amounts per car, subject to a fixed percentage maximum limit. Ex- 
cept for very short hauls affected by this maximum, it is in uniform 
amounts, so far as particular kinds of traffic are concerned. The 
abnormal conditions now existing distinguish the situation from 
that before us Increased Rates, 1920, supra, wherein we discussed 
the respective merits of percentage and flat increases. We propose to 
limit the increase to a period ending March 31, 1933. Its continua- 
tion after that time will depend upon conditions then existing. 

As has been shown, the carriers and holders of their securities 
stress the credit situation. As a whole, earnings are inadequate, yet 
the earnings of certain of the carriers are ample to support their 
credit. The securities of even such carriers suffer from the distress 
of others not so fortunate. The increases which we propose would, 
without further provision for the allocation of the resulting revenue, 
to a certain degree help the carriers now in need, but would go, in 
part, to carriers now securing revenues adequate to sustain their 
credit, and as to which no emergency exists. They would not afford 
aid in maintaining an adequate transportation system for the 
country in proportion to the burden imposed on the public. 

The advisability of pooling the earnings resulting from any in- 
crease granted has been discussed of record. Assuming that the 
credit of the railways is the prime reason for this application, the 
suggestion has merit. The standing of railroad obligations and the 
consequent credit of the carriers, even those enjoying adequate earn- 
ings, will be improved if a plan can be devised which will give 
reasonable assurance that fixed interest obligations, not now in 
default, can be protected generally from default. 

The applicants apparently recognize that at this time it is futile 
to increase rates with the object of reaching 5.75 per cent on the 
value of their properties as a whole. The practical limitation of 
what the traffic will bear and continue to move by rail must be given 
consideration. Clearly any practicable increase, unaccompanied by 
a pooling provision, might not prevent threatened default in the 
fixed interest obligations of some of the carriers. On the other hand, 
a smaller increase in the aggregate revenue, marshaled for the bene- 
fit of the carriers in need, will tend to stabilize the industry. We 
shall provide for such marshaling. 

We do not find that we are justified on this record to attempt, by a 
rate increase, to protect the margin of one and one-half times fixed 
charges set by the New York law. To provide so far as practicable 
that actual interest charges be met is justified. 


The plan outlined in the appendix we estimate will produce 
between one hundred million and one hundred twenty-five million 
dollars increased revenue on the basis of present traffic it applied 
both state and interstate. This should cover deficiencies in interest 
on fixed interest obligations with a substantial balance left over. 
The above estimate does not include increases in revenue which 
should accrue to the carriers during the coming year from the out- 
standing orders of the Commission which have been mentioned above. 
of a plan for the marshaling of the fund derived from the increase 
authorized, and for the distribution of that fund in the first instance 

Many difficulties will have to be met in working out the details 
among the carriers who fail to earn their interest charges, in propor- 
tion to their deficiencies. We are convinced that these difficulties 
ean be met. A plan to that end should be worked out by the carriers 
and submitted for our approval. In such a plan appropriate provi- 
sion will have to be made to take care of variations in maintenance, 
depreciation and other operating charges. Perhaps the depreciation 
and maintenance charges of the year immediately preceding the time 
of computation should be prescribed as the maxima of those accounts 
in determining deficiencies in earnings. Appropriate provisions should 
be made as to the accounts of carriers reporting separately but 
operated as part of a system. Other similar adjustment may 
be necessary. 

Some carriers have obligations that are already in default, some 
are now in receivership, and some derive less than 50 per cent of their 
revenue from freight transportation. Such carriers should neither 


contribute to, nor receive from, the fund created, and they should be 
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allowed to retain the full amount of the revenue accruing to them 
from the increased rates. The applicants should set up the machinery 
for operating and should operate the plan. At the end of six months 
or other appropriate interval, any balance remaining in the fund so 
created should be distributed to the carriers in the proportions in 
which earnings accruing on their properties have contributed to it. 

The increase provided for in the appendix will be conditional upon 
the submission by the carriers, on or before December 1, 1931, 
for our approval under the interstate commerce act, of such a plan 
as is above described for the division among them of the gross pro- 
ceeds derived from the increase. The plan submitted should provide 
that the revenues received from such increases should be earmarked 
and should be used for the purposes and in the manner above pro- 
vided, and not otherwise. The increases herein proposed should 
be accepted as an entirety. If, for competitive or other reasons, the 
carriers decrease any of the rates so increased, the amount of the 
decrease should be taken from the basic rates rather than from the 
earmarked increases provided herein. Upon such submission and 
approval, we shall grant the necessary authority under Section 6 for 
filing the blanket supplements, and those will be permitted to take 
effect without suspension, subject to the proviso that we shall re- 
serve discretion to require minor changes in the details thereof; and 
that the resulting rates will in all respects be subject to investiga- 
tion and determination as to the lawfulness of particular rates or 
schedules of rates, as provided by the act. 


The Railroad Future 


It is not enough in this report to deal merely with the 15 per 
cent increase proposed and our substitute form of temporary relief. 
Something should be said of the railroad future and what can be 
done in a more enduring way to protect and stabilize it. The rail- 
roads now furnish the backbone and most of the other vital bones of 
the transportation system of the country, and we believe this will 
be the situation for a long time to come. We are not impressed with 
the thought that they are doomed, in anything like the near future, 
to go the way of the stage coach and canal 

The most effective remedy for the immediate ills of the railroads 
is the economic recovery of the country. The present low earnings 
are not the result of low rates but reflect general industrial condi- 
tions. The earnings will continue to reflect those conditions as busi- 
ness improves, just as they have in the past. While the tide may be 
slow in turning, there is no more reason for thinking that business 
will not improve than there was in 1928 for thinking that depressions 
were a thing of the past and that we were in an era of permanent 
prosperity. Public emotion swings from one extreme to the other, 
and there is nothing more volatile than the emotion of the investing 
public. When railroad earnings take a sharp turn upward, as in 
due time they will, railroad credit will also rise. 

But there are many things which can be done to improve the 
situation, some of them by Congress, some by state legislatures, some 
by this Commission and the state commissions, and some by the rail- 
roads themselves. 

An important step is the repeal of section 15a and the substitu- 
tion of a better section designed to accomplish the same general pur- 
pose. We recommended such legislation last year in a special report 
to Congress and shall renew the recommendation in our annual report 
this year. The present recapture provisions impose in their enforce- 
ment a vast expenditure of time and money upon both the govern- 
ment and the railroads, they provoke litigation over complicated 
questions of valuation and accounting, they encourage extravagant 
expenditures by the more prosperous companies when times are good, 
they hang like a cloud over the credit of many companies when times 
are bad, and under the present law there is no effective way of using 
the funds to public advantage if they are recaptured. The problem 
presented by the varying earnings of different railroads can better 
be met in other ways, such as consolidations, pooling arrangements, 
and the adjustment of divisions. 

Nor do we believe that the present provisions of paragraph (2) 
are desirable in all respects. They cherish elusive hopes that by 
mere changes in rates railroad earnings can be made stable regard- 
less of economic conditions. In our special report to Congress we 
suggested a substitute for this paragraph which we believe will better 
serve the end desired. It is short and there is no better way of 
explaining its provisions than by inserting it here: 

“As a guide in adjusting the general level of rates, in the exercise 
of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates, the Commission 
shall from time to titme determine and make public what percentage 
of the aggregate of the contemporaneous rate bases of the operating 
carriers constitutes a fair return thereon. In making such determina- 
tion it shall give due consideration, among other things, (1) to the 
present and reasonably prospective transportation needs of the coun- 
try, (2) to the necessity, in the public interest, that the carriers shall 
be able to establish and maintain a credit sufficient to attract the capi- 
tal required to meet these transportation needs, and (3) to the neces- 
sity, in the public interest, that the carriers shall furnish transporta- 
tion service to shippers and travelers at the lowest rates consistent 
with adequate services and the meeting of the transportation needs. 
Having determined such fair return, the Commission shall endeavor to 
adjust the general level of rates so that operating carriers as a whole 
(or as a whole in each of such rate groups or territories as the Com- 
mission may from time to time designate) will under normal con- 
ditions and under honest, efficient, and economical management and 
reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures, and 
equipment, earn an- aggregate net railway operating income equal, 
as nearly as may be, to such fair return. The fact that such aggre- 
gate net railway-operating income falls below such amount in times 
of economic depression or rises above it in times of economic pros- 
perity shall not necessarily be regarded as a reason for raising or 
reducing rates, as the case may be; but the duty of the Commission 
in the exercise of sound discretion shall be to maintain so far as 
possible a general level of rates which over a period of years will 
produce earnings consistent with the principles, above set forth, to 
be observed in the determination of the fair return; and the Com- 
mission shall initiate, modify, establish, or adjust rates to the extent 
that it may find necessary in the full performance of the foregoing 
duty.”’ 

We believe that this substitute emphasizes the public need for 
maintaining railroad credit quite as strongly as does the present par- 
agraph. It will be noted, also, that it contains recognition of the 
principle that inasmuch as railroad earnings must inevitably fall below 
normal in times of depression they may properly be permitted to rise 
above normal in times of prosperity. Such recognition might well 
be supplemented by a provision that some portion of surplus accumu- 
lations shall be held in liquid form. Present experience shows that 
no matter how large such accumulations may be (and they have been 
large in the case of the railroads during the past decade), they may 
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be of comparatively little use in meeting immediate deficiencies in 
earnings, if they are invested in railroad property, as they normally 
are. So invested, they can be converted into cash to replenish the 
treasury only by the issue of securities, and these cannot be issued 
when credit is impaired. : 

Congress and the state legislatures should also, we believe, direct 
their attention to the proper regulation in the public interest of all 
competitive forms of transportation. In this we include such re- 
strictions on the size and weight of trucks and their lading as public 
safety may dictate, such taxation of trucks and busses as may be 
necessary to impose upon them a fair share of the burden of the 
public highways which they use, such supervision of truck and bus 
common carrier lines as may be necessary to avoid destructive and 
wasteful competition, and such regulation of their rates and service 
as the public interest may require. We are here stating only very 
broad principles, the practical application of which must be gov- 
erned by the definite ascertainment of facts many of which are now 
in controversy. Our purpose for the moment is only to direct atten- 
tion to matters which are in urgent need of legislative consideration. 
The facts in regard to motor competition we helped to develop some 
years ago in a report made after special investigation. We hope in 
the near future to supplement these facts and bring them up to date, 
together with specific recommendations for legislation, in a report on 
the coordination of rail and motor service which is now in progress. 

What we have said as to the trucks and busses applies also to the 
waterways. It is strongly urged by the rail carriers that the water 
carriers are not bearing their fair share of the burden of the water- 
ways, constructed or improved at public expense, on which they 
operate. Here again the facts are controversial and must be ascer- 
tained. But the contention of the rail lines presents a matter for 
unbiased investigation, which may be in need of correction if fair 
competitive conditions are to prevail. The same may be said of 
the public regulation of the port-to-port rates of common carriers 
by water, which are now subject to no effective regulation. The 
lack of stability and apparent demoralization from time to time of 
these rates, particularly those of the lines operating through the 
Panama Canal, at least suggest that some greater measure of public 
control may be in the interest of the water carriers themselves as 
well as in the general interest. History shows that this was true 
of railroad rates, as most of the railroads now concede. These mat- 
ters need present legislative consideration. 

The so-called car-forwarding companies present a situation in the 
transportation field which calls for public regulation, as we pointed 
out and recommended in our last annual report. Here there seems 
no difference of opinion on the point. It is not unlikely that the 
service performed by these companies can, with profit to the rail- 
roads and advantage to the country, be made a definite part of 
railroad service. 

The railroads, as cities expand and public highways multiply in 
number and use, have been and are being called upon to invest great 
amounts of capital in alterations of their properties which are often, 
from a strictly railroad point of view, very largely nonproductive. 
The burden of these expenditures must be borne by the public in one 
way or another, but the question arises whether this burden is being 
apportioned fairly. To the extent that it is caused by other than rail- 
road needs and does not increase the traffic of the railroads or save 
them expense, it may be that this burden should justly be shifted from 
the shoulders of railroad users. 

Railroad managements face new conditions which compel changes 
in methods of operation, manner of service, and price policies. It 
is a situation which frequently confronts private, competitive indus- 
tries, and they have become accustomed to such readjustments by 
force of necessity. It is different with the railroads. Although 
they have never had a complete transportation monopoly, they have 
in the past occupied the field with sufficient exclusiveness so that, 
apart from competition with each other, their habits of thought are 
less flexible and not so well adapted to facing and meeting new com- 
petitive conditions. This they must now do. The spur of present 
adversity will no doubt help to that end. 

Foremost among the problems to be solved is that presented by the 
passenger service. Broadly speaking, this service for the country as 
a whole fails by something like $450,000,000 annually to contributing 
its proportionate share toward taxes and return on railroad property. 
The close similarity of this figure to the amount of money which the 
carriers estimated that they would realize from the 15 per cent in- 
crease, if no loss of traffic resulted, is striking. In other words, if 
the carriers were able to conduct the passenger business as profitably 
as the freight business, they would even now, under adversity in a 
period of great depression, be earning enough to stabilize their credit 
situation. The freight business as a whole is doing reasonably well, 
present conditions considered. The carriers in this record pointed 
out the substantial curtailments of passenger service which have been 
made in an endeavor to reduce losses. They have also undertaken 
experimental service in the hope of recovering profitable patronage. 
But much more drastic measures will be necessary if the staggering 
deficit incurred by that service is to be reduced to bearable propor- 
tions. A little has been done in the pooling of competitive train 
service by rival lines, but we believe that the opportunities in this 
direction have by no means been exhausted. Much more can be done 
under existing law. On some lines it may be necessary for the com- 
panies to retire from the passenger business entirely. On others it 
may be that better service with lighter trains at greater speed and at 
lower fares will revive patronage and reduce expense. Our knowl- 
edge is too inadequate to enable us to specify the remedies which 
ee applied. But plainly the situation is in need of drastic 
attention. 


So far as freight service is concerned, the railroads have so many 
and so great inherent advantages of economy, particularly in the 
case of the longer hauls and the heavier traffic, that we cannot be- 
lieve that they will not be able to withstand the competition of the 
motor trucks. It may be that some traffic must permanently be 
surrendered to the trucks, but for the most part it is traffic on which 
the railroads have always claimed that they lost money. To meet 
this situation effectively, however, it is evident that radical changes 
in service and rates must be made. Means, mechanical and other- 
wise, of making the necessary changes in service are already be- 
ginning to appear in the foreground in rapidly increasing volume. 
‘hey will require trial and test to demonstrate their efficiency, but 
that some of them will at length pass through the experimental stage 
to successful adoption we have no doubt. So far as rates are con- 
cerned, it is clear that the present structure has developed under 
principles and theories which gave no thought to the competitive 
agencies of transportation which now exist. As a result, the rates 
often open a door to effective competition which might well be closed. 
It is evident that the traffic departments must give new thought to 
the rate structure in the light of existing conditions. 

The new competitive conditions make it necessary, also, for the 
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railroads to cooperate more efficiently with each I e 
the waste, both in service and in rates, which has marked t n 
competition. That this waste is of very large proportions is clear. 
Many specific instances have been brought to our attention. That 
it can be minimized we also have no doubt, but that this will require 
a greater degree of cooperation than the railroad executives have yet 
been willing to put into practice is plain. Such cooperation, which 
we believe the times make essential, would also be of great advan- 
tage in carrying on adequate research and experimentation. 

The record shows that in the past decade the railroads have made 
great strides in improving their service and at the same time oper- 
ating with greater efficiency and economy. But what they have 
done in this direction has largely followed lines which developed 
under conditions different from those which now prevail, and it 
has been characterized by a continual intensifying of their own 
competition. At a time when as an industry they have new enemies 
to face, their warfare with each other has grown more bitter, so that 
economies in operation have been offset in part by the growth of 
competitive waste. 

All this is contrary to the spirit of the Transportation Act, 1920. 
Congress then looked beyond the individual railroad to the concept of 
a national transportation system. It pointed the way in the consoli- 
dation provisions to the reduction of competitive wastes. It went 
to the extreme of removing the barriers of restrictive Federal and 
State anti-trust legislation which might otherwise stand in the way. 
Short of consolidations, it opened wide the door to agreements for 
the pooling of service and of revenue, whenever it could be shown 
to our satisfaction that such agreements were in the public interest. 
Much has been accomplished in the way of unification, but much 
remains to be done, and the pooling provisions of the law stand al- 
most unused. Furtner progress along the lines pointed out by Con- 
gress will aid in bringing about the cooperation which is essential 
to railroad salvation. But the problem can not wholly be solved 
in this way, nor is there need that cooperation should be subordinated 
to the consolidation program. 

In the meantime we have under way an investigation, Ex Parte 
No, 104, into such railroad practices as may adversely affect net 
earnings, and we shall pursue this inquiry with diligence. 

The committees representing the security holders have suggested 
the formation of a special commission to consider the needs of the 
railroad situation. Such procedure has been followed in England, 
and it is receiving consideration in Canada, whose problems are very 
like our own. We have no authority to constitute such a commission 
and are, therefore, not in a position to follow up this suggestion. 

Commissioner Tate concurs in those portions of the report and 
order which dismiss the petition of the carriers for a fifteen per cent 
increase in freight rates and which discuss the desirability of atten- 
tion on the part of the carriers to economies and to competition with 
other means of transportation and the probable desirability for seek- 
ing some character of legislative relief; and further in the portions 
discussing a plan to be worked out so that application of any increase 
be so applied that interest on bonds of all railroads, weak or strong, 
be paid, at least pro tanto; but he dissents from those portions in- 
creasing any rates in any respect or in any amount in this proceeding. 

An appropriate order will be entered denying the application. 


APPENDIX 


PLAN FOR INCREASING FREIGHT RATES 


In the tables which follow, the generic descriptions of com- 
modities or commodity groups are those specified in the order of 
the Commission, Division 4, of November 22, 1927, In the Matter 
of Freight Commodity Statistics. They cover the specific items 
customarily included by the carriers in their reports to the Com- 
mission under each numbered description. 

The plan is that on commodities included under the following 
numbered descriptions there shall be no increase: 


Number Description 
10 Wheat. 
20 Corn. 
30 Oats 
40 Barley and rye. 
41 Rice. 


42 Grain, n. o. s. 

50 Flour, wheat. 

51 Meal, corn. 

52 Flour and meal, edible, n. o. s. 
61 Mill products, n. o. s. 

70 Hay and alfalfa. 

71 Straw. 

90 Cotton in bales. 

91 Cotton linters, noils, and regins. 
100 Cottonseed. 

120 Apples, fresh. 

122 Berries, fresh. 

124 Grapes, fresh. 

125 Peaches, fresh. 

127 Fruits, fresh, domestic, n. o. s. 
130 Potatoes, other than sweet. 
150 Beans and peas, dried. 

162 Flaxseed. 

163 Sugar beets. 

170 Horses, mules, ponies, and asses. 
180 Cattle and calves, single-deck. 
181 Calves, double-deck. 

190 Sheep and goats, single-deck. 
191 Sheep and goats, double-deck. 
200 Hogs, single-deck. 

201 Hogs, double-deck. 

400 Logs. 

402 Wood (fuel). 

410 Ties, railroad. 

443 Excelsior (wood) and sawdust. 


On commodities included under the following numbered de- 
scriptions there may be an increase of $3.00 per car. 


. Number Description 


200 Anthracite coal. 

300 Bituminous coal. 

310 Coke. 

320 Iron ore. 

330 Copper ore and concentrates. 

331 Lead ore and concentrates. 

332 Zine ore and concentrates. 

333 Ores and concentrates, n. o. Ss. 

350 Gravel and sand (other than glass or moulding). 
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351 Stone, broken, ground, or crushed. 
392 Products of mines, n. o. Ss. 
401 Posts, poles, and piling. 
420 Pulp wood. 
430 Lumber, shingles and lath. 
431 Box crate, and cooperage materials. 
432 Veneer and built-up wood. 
443 Products of forests, n. o. s., except excelsior (wood) and 
sawdust. 
692 Furnace slag. 
On commodities included under the following numbered de- 
scriptions there may be an increase of $6.00 per car: 
Number Description 
390 Phosphate rock, crude (ground or not ground). 
391 Sulphur (brimstone). 
490 Iron, pig. 
693 Scrap iron and scrap steel. 
352 Stone, rough, n,. o. s. 
353 Stone, finished, n. o. s. 
360 Petroleum, crude. 
370 Asphalt (natural, by-product, or petroleum). 
552 Artificial stone, n. o. s. 
On commodities included under the following numbered de- 
scriptions there may be an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds: 


Number Description 


101 Cottonseed meal and cake. 
110 Oranges and grapefruit. 


111 Lemons, limes, and citrus fruits, n. o. s. 
123 Cantaloupes and melons, n. o. s. 

126 Watermelons. 

140 Cabbage. 

141 Onions. 

142 Tomatoes. 

143 Vegetables, fresh, n. o. s. 

151 Fruits, dried or evaporated. 

152 Vegetables, dried, n. o. s. 

160 Vegetable-oil cake and meal, except cottonseed. 
161 Peanuts. 


164 Products of agriculture, n. o. s. 

440 Rosin. 

441 Turpentine. 

450 Petroleum oils, refined, and all other gasolines. 
451 Fuel, road, and petroleum residual oils, n. o. s. 
452 Lubricating oils and greases. 

153 Petroleum products, n. o. s. 

540 Cement, natural or Portland (building). 

550 Brick, common, 

551 Brick, n. o. s., and building tile. 

560 Lime, common (quick or slacked). 

630 Ice. 

640 Fertilizers, n. o. s. 


On all other commodities, including all less-than-carload freight, 
there may be an increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

The increases set forth above are subject to the following provisos: 

1. In no event shall the increase levied on any carload be in 
excess of 10 per cent of the carload charges which would be assessed 
in the absence of the increase. 

2. In the case of less-than-carload freight, no increase shall be 
assessed for hauls for which the applicable or corresponding class 
rates are assessed on a basis of not more than 175 miles, and the 
increase for hauls over 175 miles and not more than 250 miles com- 
puted in like manner shall be 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

3. Where rates are stated in schedules in dollars per car and the 
increase, as shown above, is an amount per 100 pounds, the increase 
shall be $7.50 per car if such amount per 100 pounds is 1 cent, and 
$10.09 per car if such amount is 2 cents. 

4. In the case of rates on petroleum products and on furniture, 
covered by the’ orders in No. 17000, Parts 4, 4A, and 5, they shall not, 
on and after the dates when the rates covered by such respective 
orders become effective, exceed the maximum rates therein prescribed. 


Switching and Lighterage Charges 
All switching charges may be increased 10 per cent, subject to 
the exception that in the case of the Chicago switching district 
(Illinois-Indiana) the charges, on and after the date when the rates 
covered by the order in No. 19610 become effective shall not exceed 
the maximum therein prescribed. 


Joint Rates to and from Foreign Countries 
It is not intended to increase the proportions of joint through 
rates to or from points in foreign countries accruing for the trans- 
portation in such foreign countries; the proportions of such rates 
accruing within the United States may he increased to the extent 
herein approved for domestic rates. 


Boat Lines 
The increases herein suggested may in like manner be applied to 
rates of the boat lines subject to the Act. 


Combination Rates 


It is the intention to authorize but one increase on any particular 
through shipment, however the total rate is constructed or ascertained. 


Fourth Section Departures 


If the adoption of the different rates of increase herein suggested 
results in any violation of the aggregate-of-intermediates or long- 
and-short-haul provision of section 4 (1) of the Act, the carriers 
should take prompt steps to remove the violation or promptly make 
applications for relief. 


Rates Prescribed and Not Yet Effective 


It is contemplated that the increases herein set forth will be 
superimposed upon the rates now in effect, whether established by 
order of the Commission or the voluntary act of the carriers (includ- 
ing rates held under investigation and suspension orders), and also 
upon rates prescribed by outstanding orders of the Commission not 
yet in effect, when and as the rates therein prescribed become effec- 
tive, subject to the exceptions noted above. 

By the Commission. 


The Commission issued a statement October 21 saying that 
the folio title carried at the top of the odd-numbered pages of 
the pamphlet copies of the report in the increased rate case was 
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“Proposed Increases in Freight Rates and Charges” and that in 
the bound volumes of the Commission’s reports the folio line 
would be corrected to read “Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931,” and 
that the case should be so cited. 

The Commission also made public a mimeographed order 
formally denying the application of the carriers in Ex Parte 103, 
such an order not having been included in the report. 





TELEGRAPH SERVICE CASE 

The Commission, by division 5, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Farrell, in No. 24102, Bad Girl, Inc., et al. vs. Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co., has dismissed the complaint on a finding 
that activities of defendant in connection with the purchase of 
theater tickets through a central office created to serve theater 
companies who were members of a certain league did not con- 
stitute unlawful discrimination or subject complaints to the 
payment of charges which were either unreasonable, or unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 

The chief complainant was a theatrical company engaged in 
the production of a play designated “Bad Girl’ at the Hudson 
Theater in New York City. It alleged that the use by defendant 
of its facilities to promote the sale of tickets of theaters which 
were members of the League of New York Theaters, Inc., and 
defendant’s refusal to make its facilities similarly available in 
connection with the sale of theater tickets to “Bad Girl,” sub- 
jected complainants to the payment of rates and charges for the 
transmission of intelligence in violation of the first three sec- 
tions of the act. 

Commissioner Farrell said the service in question was avail- 
able to the theater exhibiting the play ‘Bad Girl” upon the same 
terms and conditions as it was furnished to theaters which were 
members of the League, but that these conditions were not 
acceptable to complainants. 


NO FERTILIZER REPARATION 


The Commission, by division 5, in No. 21462, Buhner Fer- 
tilizer Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. and cases joined with it, 
has found that awards of reparation on shipments of fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials that moved in central territory are pre- 
cluded by Rule III(s) of its rules of practice. That rule pro- 
vides that “except under unusual circumstances, and for good 
cause shown, reparation will not be awarded upon a complaint 
in which it is not specifically prayed for, or upon a new com- 
plaint by or for the same complainant which is based upon any 
finding in the original proceeding.” 

The cases joined with this one are: four sub-numbers under 
the title complaint, Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. et al. vs. 
Same; Swift & Co. vs. Same; Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. 
& W. et al., and Darling & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 21826, 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. et al. vs. Same and a sub- 
number thereunder, Welch Chemical Co. vs. Same. 

The finding runs against both the complainants and the 
interveners. Reparation was sought to the basis of rates pre- 
scribed for the future on fertilizer in central territory on fur- 
ther hearing in Ohio Farm Bureau Federation vs. A. & W., 146 
I. C. C. 419, which became effective October 5, 1928. 

Complainants asserted, said the report, that where rates 
were found unreasonable for the future only, as in the Ohio 
Farm Bureau case, reparation should be awarded in another 
proceeding if it was established, as it was in this hearing, that 
the transportation conditions which existed in the statutory 
period had not changed materially at the time the decision was 
made. But, said the Commission, unchanged conditions were 
only one of the other things to be considered. The defendants 
contended that the existence of the sixth class on fertilizer in 
central territory since 1887, unassailed, in which time the traffic 
moved freely and all shippers were accorded the same relative 
level of charges strongly presumed that the rates were reason- 
able. The Commission said that a general readjustment of 
rates resulted from the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation case and 
that reparation awards were not necessarily made because sub- 
sequent reductions in rates had been made, whether voluntarily 
on the part of carriers or otherwise. 

Complainants and interveners, the Commission said, were 
parties to the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation case and that un- 
less they came within the exception stated in the rule, then no 
award of reparation should be made. 

A question arose as to whether complainants herein who 
intervened in the Ohio case could have asked for reparation 
without violating the rule that interventions may not broaden 
the issues. The attention of the Commission was called to a 
number of cases on that point. It said that the division deci- 
sions in Concrete Steel Co. vs. B. & O., 123 I. C. C. 677, and 
Becker, Moore & Co. vs. N. Y. C., 104 I. C. C. 11, were in con: 
flict, the first holding that to ask for reparation in an interven- 
tion would unduly broaden the issue and the second that it 
would not. This report said that in Jamestown Chamber of 
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Commerce vs. P. R. R. Co., 139 I. C. C. 491, the entire Commis- 
sion found that the rule applied in the Becker, Moore & Co. 
case, was correct. Therefore it said the complainants herein 
who were interveners in the Ohio case properly could have 
prayed for reparation in their intervening petition in that case 
and that at a further hearing they would have been entitled to 
a determination of the question on its merits even though the 
defendants therein had objected thereto. Under circumstances 
substantially similar to those here considered, said the Com- 
mission, it had consistently denied reparation, citing from Ok- 
lahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. Arkansas W. Railway Co., 159 
I. C. C. 207, wherein it said that Rule III(s) was formulated to 
prevent piecemeal litigation. 


In dismissing the complaint in No. 23870, Gulf States 
Terminal & Transport Co., Inc., vs. Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 
the Commission, by division 4, has found that failure of 
defendant in connection with its storage-in-transit rule to 
publish an allowance covering evaporation and wastage of gaso- 
line stored at New Orleans, La., awaiting exportation, was 
not shown to be unreasonable. The Commission said, however, 
that it was unreasonable to require the exportation from storage 
of the same amount of gasoline as had been unloaded from the 
cars, but that shrinkage in weight due to evaporation was not 
uniform and that the record did not contain sufficient facts to 
enable it to prescribe for the future a properly safeguarded 
tariff provision covering this matter. 

Complainant alleged that failure of defendant to publish an 
allowance was unjust and unreasonable and asked the Com- 
mission to prescribe a reasonable rule authorizing an allowance 
for evaporation and wastage of gasoline. 

In February, March, April and June, 1927, said the Commis- 
sion, complainant shipped 11,800,000 gallons of gasoline from 
Wichita Falls, Tex., El Dorado, Ark., Shreveport, La., and 
Blackwell, Okla., to New Orleans (Westwego), La., for export, 
and charges were collected based on the export rates. On June 
3, 1930, defendant filed suit in the district court of the United 
States for the northern district of Oklahoma for the collection 
of undercharges at the domestic rates on 600,000 gallons of 
gasoline, which, according to the report, represented the differ- 
ence between the amount of gasoline which was exported and 
that originally stored at the port. The action was stayed in the 
court so as to afford complainant an opportunity to file the 
instant complaint “for the sole purpose of having us determine 
whether or not the tariff rule hereinafter explained is reason- 
able,” according to the report, which added that though the 
shipments originated on lines of carriers other than defendant, 
the Texas & Pacific, that carrier was the only defendant named 
in the complaint. 

As to that part of the complaint seeking waiver of under- 
charges, the Commission found that as to past shipments it was 
barred, and that also it appeared that defendant’s suit was filed 
too late to collect undercharges on any shipments delivered or 
tendered for delivery prior to June 4, 1927. Continuing the Com- 
mission said: 


However, complainant is not primarily seeking reparation from 
us, but is defending a suit in the United States district court for the 
collection of undercharges. What it desires from us is a finding 
with respect to the reasonableness of the tariff provision in question, 
and apparently this desire is shared by the court. 

The applicable rule governing the rates on petroleum and its 
products from points in Louisiana and Texas, for example, and stored 
at Gulf ports provides as follows: 

“Shipments of petroleum and its products arriving at the ports 
to be exported within twelve months by vessels direct from the 
ports, may be stored in transit at the ports. Carriers will not as- 
sume any portion of the expense of unloading, nor of the expense 
of getting such shipments to shipside. Unless carriers’ liability has 
already terminated, such liability shall cease when the traffic is 
unloaded from the cars. Actual preservation of identity of com- 
modity will not be required, provided evidence of reshipment for 
export of like quantity and like commodity as unloaded from the 
cars is furnished carriers’ representative periodically on demand; 
otherwise, domestic rates will apply.’’ 

Complainant introduced in evidence a report of the rate com- 
mittee of the Louisiana and Texas Gulf port lines, in which that 
body recommended subject to concurrence of the Southern Ports 
Freight Committee and the Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau, that 
the above rule be amended through the establishment of a_ sug- 
gested note reading: ‘Subject to reasonable loss resulting from 
evaporation and wastage.’’ Witnesses for complainant testified that 
with respect to shipments on which defendant has brought suit for 
the recovery of undercharges, that a loss of 600,000 gallons, or slightly 
over 5 per cent on shipments aggregating 11,800,000 gallons, was due 
solely to wastage and evaporation, that such loss represents what 
may fairly be considered a reasonable basis for the establishment in 
the tariffs of an allowance for shrinkage considering the nature of the 
commodity, and that it is impossible to store gasoline in steel tanks 
at Gulf ports for a period of from 1 to 12 months without a loss due 
to natural causes which cannot be prevented by any known method 
or process. It was indicated, however, that in connection with gas- 
oline stored in transit at Gulf ports for export during a period of 
one-and-a-half years prior to the hearing, that the evaporation and 
wastage computed on a monthly basis averaged approximately 2 per 
cent, and that due to atmospheric conditions, loss through transit 
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—_— ordinarily range from 2 to about 5 per cent of the quantity 
stored. 

Defendant introduced no evidence. In the Transit case, 24 I. C. 
C. 340, 356, it was found that transit rules relating to grain should 
take notice of the loss in weight due to treatment or manufacture 
and, based on the facts there shown, we prescribed the amount to be 
deducted from the inbound weight in determining the amount of 
grain required to be shipped out of the transit point. It is unrea- 
sonable to require the exportation from storage of the same amount 
of gasoline as has been unloaded from the cars. Here there appears 
to be no question but that approximately 600,000 gallons were lost 
through evaporation and wastage. However, shrinkage in weight 
due to evaporation is not uniform and this record does not contain 
sufficient facts to enable us to preseribe for the future a properly 
safeguarded tariff provision covering this matter. Accordingly the 
complaint will be dismissed. 


LOGS IN THE SOUTH 


In a report written by Commissioner Mahaffie in No. 22548, 
Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al., the Com- 
mission, by division 4, has found unreasonable gross rates on 
logs, from various points in southern territory to various points 
in Tennessee, and from certain points in Arkansas and Louis- 
iana, west of the Mississippi River, to Nashville, Tenn., and un- 
duly prejudicial certain rates on the same commodity from and 
to points on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
and tthe Tennessee Central Railway, and has prescribed rates 
for the future. 

Complainants alleged that rates on logs from points on the 
N. C. & St. L., and the L. & N., to Nashville, Chattanooga and 
Memphis, Tenn., and rates on the same commodity from numer- 
ous points on other lines in southern territory, principally the 
Tennessee Central, called the Central in the report; the Illinois 
Central, Central of Georgia, Mobile & Ohio, Atlantic Coast Line, 
and Southern, and in Arkansas and Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sippi River, to Nashville, and also certain rates on the same 
commodity between various local and junction points on the 
N. C. & St. L., were unreasonable; and that between certain 
local rates of the N. C. & St. L. on the same commodity and its 
rates thereon to Nashville, Chattanooga and Memphis, the rela- 
tionship was unduly preferential of local stations and prejudi- 
cial to said cities; and that the relationship between certain 
local rates of the Central on the same commodity and its rates 
thereon to Nashville, was unduly preferential of local stations 
and prejudicial to Nashville. Rates for the future were sought. 

Commissioner Mahaffie said certain defendants maintained 
rates on logs conditioned upon the product of the logs being 
reshipped over the line of the carrier having the inbound haul 
and that such rates would be referred to as “net rates.” Rates 
not so conditioned were called “gross rates.” The findings of 
the Commission follow: 


(1) That the interstate net rate here assailed from points on the 
Central is not unreasonable; 

(2) That the interstate gross rates here assailed from points 
in southern territory, except from points in Florida south of the 
line of the Seaboard Air Line Railway from Jacksonville to River 
Junction, and, except as hereinafter noted, for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates 
based on the distance scale set forth in Appendix A, column 2, for 
single-line application, and Appendix A, column 3, for joint-line ap- 
plication; 

(3) That the gross rates assailed from points west of the Mis- 
sissippi River for the future will be unreasonable to the extent, 
except as hereinafter noted, that they exceed or may exceed rates 
based on the scale shown in Appendix A, column 2, for single-line 
hauls and column 3 for joint-line hauls, applied to the total distance, 
plus the differentials shown in Appendix A, column 4, for the haul 
in southwestern territory; 

(4) That the gross rates here assailed for hauls wholly or in part 
over short or weak lines listed in Appendix B, except such as are 
under common control or management with standard lines, for 
the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed rates hereinabove prescribed by more than the following 
arbitraries for that portion of the haul over the short or weak line: 
85 miles and under, one cent; 200 miles and over 85, one and a half 
cents; over 200 miles, two cents; 

(5) That the interstate rates of the N., C. & St. L. alleged 
to be unduly prejudicial and preferential are, and for the future 
will be, unduly prejudicial to Nashville, Chattanooga and Memphis, 
and unduly preferential of other points on that line, to the extent 
that the rates to said cities bear a higher percentage relationship 
than that borne by the contemporaneous rates to such other points, 
to the corresponding rates prescribed herein; and that the inter- 
state rates of the Central alleged to be unduly prejudicial and prefer- 
ential are, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to Nashville 
and unduly preferential of other points on said line to the extent that 
the rates to Nashville bear a higher percentage relationship than 
that borne by the contemporaneous rates to such other points, to the 
corresponding rates prescribed herein; 

(6) That the rates herein prescribed shall be subject to a car- 
load minimum of 40,000 pounds; that for the purposes of determin- 
ing rates herein prescribed, distances over the shortest single-line 
routes over which carload traffic can be moved without transfer of 
lading shall be used in connection with the single-line scale, and 
distances over the shortest joint-line routes, over which carload traf- 
fic can be moved without transfer for lading, shall be used in con- 
nection with the joint-line scale; and that nothing herein shall be 
construed as prohibiting origin groups of reasonable extent, provided 
the rate from any group to any destination shall be a fair average 
of the rates that, in the absence of grouping, would result to the 
same destination from individual points within the group 

No order requiring the establishment of the rates prescribed 
herein will be entered at this time. Defendants will be expected to 
establish these rates within 120 days after service of this report. 
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If this is not done, the matter may be brought to our attention for 
the entry of an appropriate order. 


APPENDIX A 
Scale of Rates Prescribed for Application Over Standard Lines 


(4) 
Differentials 
(2) (3) for South- 
Single- Joint- western 
Line Scale Line Scale Territory 
(1) Cents Cents Cents 
| eee ee eee 3.5 6 1 
20 miles and over 10 miles.........: 4 6.5 1 
30 miles and over 20 miles.......... 4.5 7 1 
40 miles and over 30 miles.......... 5 7.5 1 
50 miles and over 40 miles.......... 5.5 8 1 
60 miles and over 50 miles.......... 6 8.5 1 
70 miles and over 60 miles.......... 6.5 9 1 
85 miles and over 70 miles.......... 7 9.5 | 
100 miles and over 85 miles.......... 7.5 10 1 
120 miles and over 100 miles.......... 8 10.5 x 
140 miles and over 120 miles.......... 8.5 11 1 
160 miles and over 140 miles.......... 9 11.5 1 
180 miles and over 160 miles.......... 9.5 12 1 
200 miles and over 180 miles.......... 10 12.5 1 
220 miles and over 200 miles.......... 10.5 13 1.5 
240 miles and over 220 miles.......... 11 13.5 1:6 
260 miles and over 240 miles.......... 11.5 14 1.5 
280 miles and over 260 miles.......... 12 14.5 1.5 
300 miles and over 280 miles.......... 12.5 15 1.5 
320 miles and over 300 miles.......... 13 15.5 1.5 
340 miles and over 320 miles.......... 13.5 16 1.5 
360 miles and over 340 miles.......... 14 16.5 1.5 
380 miles and over 360 miles.......... 14.5 17 1.5 
400 miles and over 380 miles.......... 15 17.5 1.5 
420 miles and over 400 miles.......... 15.5 18 ‘a0 
440 miles and over 420 miles.......... 16 18.5 
460 miles and over 440 miles.......... 16.5 19 
480 miles and over 460 miles.......... 17 19.5 
500 miles and over 480 miles.......... 17.5 20 | 
525 miles and over 500 miles.......... 18 20.5 
550 miles and over 525 miles.......... 18.5 21 
575 miles and over 550 miles.......... 19 21.5 
600 miles and over 575 miles.......... 19.5 22 
625 miles and over 600 miles.......... 20 22.5 
650 miles and over 625 miles.......... 20.5 23 _ 
675 miles and over 650 miles.......... 21 23.5 
700 miles and over 675 miles.......... 21.5 24 
725 miles and over 700 miles.......... 22 24.5 
750 miles and over 725 miles.......... 22.5 25 
775 miles and over 750 miles.......... 23 25.5 is 
800 miles and over 775 miles.......... 23.5 26 ve 


Appendix B—Short or Weak Lines—Columbus and Greenville 
Railway Company; Georgia & Florida Railroad; The Georgia Northern 
Railway Company; Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad Company; 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Company; Mississippi Central 
Railroad Company; New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Company; 
Savannah and Atlanta Railway (Charles E. Gay, Jr., receiver); Ten- 
nessee Central Railway Company. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Baled Hay Routing 

No. 24242, Dyer & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 3. 
Baled hay, Colony, Kan., to Itta Bena and Heathman, Miss., 
misruoted by the Santa Fe, although shipper signed bill of 
lading in which railroad agent had inserted routing. Commis- 
sion followed rule laid down in Brownyard vs. U. P., 148 I. C. C. 
444, that “a carrier ought not to be in a position where it can 
absolve itself from its routing responsibilities merely by ob- 
taining the signature of a shipper unversed in legal technicali- 
ties to a bill of lading containing a route written in by its 
agent.” Applicable rate found to have been 54 cents. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Pig Iron Reparation 

No. 22777, Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. et al. vs. 
Pennsylvania. By division 2. Upon further hearing, amounts 
of reparation due on pig iron, Buffalo, N. Y., and points taking 
the Buffalo rate basis to Harrisburg, Columbia, Williamsport, 
York and Wrightsville, Pa., determined by the application of 
rates of $3.53 and $4.54 a gross ton, respectively, to Williams- 
port and Harrisburg, and $4.79 to Columbia, York and Wrights- 
ville, found reasonable in the original report, 168 I. C. C. 61. 
Chairman Brainerd noted a dissent for the reasons set forth in 
his separate expression in the original report. 

Reparation on Crossties 


No. 21094, Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. Southern, embrac- 
ing also No. 21173, Same vs. S. A. L. By division 4. On fur- 
ther hearing found complainants in No. 21094 entitled to rep- 
aration of $960.42, with interest, from Southern, on shipments 
of crossties from points in Georgia to Brunswick, Ga., for 
movement by water to interstate destination. Claim in No. 
21173 abandoned and complaint dismissed. Original report, 
163 I. C. C. 695. 

Radio and Talking Machines 

No. 23509, Hart and Reno, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
embracing also a sub-number, Kierulff & Ravenscroft, Inc., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 23629, Kimball-Upson Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 4. Complaints dismissed. 
Rates on radio receiving sets and on combination radio re- 
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ceiving sets and talking machines, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, points in Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts to destinations in California and to Reno, Nev., not 
unreasonable. 
Matches 

No. 23905, Federal Match Corporation vs. A. & W. P. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Rates, matches, Bellefonte, Pa., 
to points in southern territory, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 


Piling 
No. 24311, Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. & E. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rates, piling, origins in Louisiana, 


Arkansas and Texas, to destinations in Missouri, Kansas, IIli- 
nois and Iowa, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Canned Goods 

No. 23659, Carroon & Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Failure of defendants to establish rail- 
barge-rail rates on canned goods, including canned vegetables, 
from Fowler, Ind., to destinations in Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Texas not shown to be unduly prejudicial or preferential. Com- 
mission said rail defendants had shown that some of the desti- 
nations considered were entitled to rail-barge-rail rates from 
Fowler under the formula prescribed in Ex Parte 96, 153 I. C. C. 
129, and that such rates should be promptly established. 


Motor Vehicles 


No. 23881, Harmon C. Smith vs. C. & N. W. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Dismissed. Rates, passenger automobiles and motor 
trucks, Pontiac, Mich., to Williston, N. D., applicable. Commis- 
sioner McManamy dissented. 


Feeder Cattle 


No. 24503, R. S. Dixon vs. S. P. et al., embracing also a 
sub number, Same vs. Same. By division 3. Reparation of 
$504 awarded on finding rate, feeder cattle, Minkler, Calif., to 
Chiloquin, Ore., unreasonable to extent it exceeded $119 a car. 


Coal 
No. 23523, Las Vegas Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, coal, Canon City, 
Trinidad, and Walsenburg, Colo., and points grouped therewith, 
to Las Vegas, N. M., not unreasonable. Commissioner Lee 
dissented. 


Storage-in-Transit on Eggs, Etc. 


No. 23588, Terminal Refrigerating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Failure and refusal of de- 
fendants to establish storage-in-transit service at Los Angeles 
on eggs, butter, cheese, and dressed poultry, originating at 
points in California north of Caliente and Santa Margarita and 
ultimately destined to transcontinental groups A to M, in- 
clusive, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Rates assailed 
not in violation of long-and-short-haul provision of section 4. 


Feeder Cattle 


No. 23270, Howard Payne et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., em- 
bracing also two sub numbers, Louis Ilfeld Co. vs. Same et al., 
and B. E. Pedrick vs. Same et al., and No. 23675, Charles Donald 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 3. Rates, feeder cattle, 
Sonoita and Nogales, Ariz., to El Paso, Tex., and Denver, Colo., 
not unreasonable. Rates, Sonoita and Nogales to Kansas City, 
Mo., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 83 and 84.5 cents a 
100 pounds, minimum 24,000 pounds, respectively. Rates, Ari- 
zona and western New Mexico origins considered, to Willard, 
Lucy, Estancia and Corona, N. M., and Friona, Tex., unreason- 
able to extent they exceeded 85 per cent of the Cactus scale, 
minimum 20,000 pounds. Complainants entitled to reparation. 
Held that Howard Payne in No. 23270 had no interest in claim 
for reparation. 


Loading of Watermelons 


I. and S. No. 3578, watermelons from the south to interstate 
destinations. By division 3. Proposed changes in rules gov- 
ering the loading of watermelons, for interstate movement from 
southern points found not justified. Order entered requiring 
their cancellation, without prejudice to the filing of schedules 
containing rules governing the loading of watermelons which 
provide for the use of, (a) boards at car doors, and kraft paper 
for the lining of side walls of cars, as proposed; (b) not less than 
three bales of excelsior weighing 80 pounds each, or clean grain 
straw or hay spread to a thickness of not less than 6 inches, 
for the bedding of car floors; and (c) pads of excelsior or clean 
grass hay approximately 2 inches or more in thickness, securely 
attached to the ends of the cars. Proceeding discontinued. 


Brick 


I. and S. No. 3610, brick from Jackson, Mo., to East St. 
Louis, Ill. By division 3. Proposed change in rate on brick, 
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Jackson, Mo., to East St. Louis, Il., not justified. Suspended 
schedule ordered canceled and proceeding discontinued. Re- 
spondents proposed rate of 10 cents. Commission said it would 
create a fourth section violation, in that a 10-cent rate would 
be maintained to Dupo and other points within East St. Louis 
switching district, while contemporaneously a lower rate of 9 
cents would be maintained to St. Louis, a more distant point. 


Power Boilers, Etc 


No. 24181, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. I. C. et al. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Carload rate, power boilers, Saginaw, Mich., to 
Kosmosdale, Ky., and contractor’s outfit, Kosmosdale to Sag- 
jnaw, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Duluth Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis Traffic 
Association and the St. Paul Association of Commerce have 
asked the Commission to postpone the effective date of its order 
in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class rates, and Ex Parte 
87 (sub. No. 1), class rates within western trunk line territory, 
164 I. C. C. 1. A prior petition for reopening and reconsidera- 
tion was denied. 

The petitioners have been unable to persuade the carriers 
to make any changes in the rate situation that would result 
from the fact that the interterritorial class rates between west- 
ern trunk line and official territory would be governed by west- 
ern Classification, while official classification would continue to 
govern the rates within the latter territory. 

In a supplemental report in these cases, 173 I. C. C. 637, 
the Commission, commenting on the situation, said that its 
findings did not relieve the carriers of their responsibility nor 
deprive them of their right to establish non-prejudicial com- 
petitive rates lower than the maxima wherever conditions war- 
ranted or justified them on certain articles and from and to 
points affected by competition or other circumstances usually 
given cognizance by traffic officials in determining rates. 


“Repeated efforts to have these matters adjusted before the 
publication of the new rates,” said the petition, “have failed, as 
the carriers are apparently not willing to consider any modifica- 
tion of the decision, as they are themselves complaining of the 
rates prescribed. Believing that the necessary relief 
cannot be secured through negotiations with the carriers, we 
again appeal to the Commission.” 


The petition, a book of 236 pages, goes at length into the 
maladjustments which petitioners assert will come about if 
modifications are not made by the Commission. They said it 
was not their position that there should not be any increases 
in the class rates under investigation. The maximum rates 
prescribed by the Commission, the petition said, would do seri- 
ous injury to their industries having a national distribution and 
having therefore to depend upon the eastern territory as a 
market for a substantial portion of their output. Manufacturing 
at Duluth and the Twin Cities, the petitioners said, had devel- 
oped under a highly competitive rate adjustment influenced by 
water competition and the desire of the lines operating from 
Chicago to obtain traffic in competition with the lines operating 
from Duluth and Superior. The ability of those industries, the 
petition said, to continue and the amount of inbound and out- 
bound traffic they could turn to the railroads were dependent 
upon the continuance of the present rate relationship with com- 
petitors in official territory. Those industries, the petition said, 
could pay the same measure of rates shipping into the western 
states as industries elsewhere, but that when they shipped into 
Illinois and official territory it was necessary to have rates 
adjusted with relation to the rates of the competitors, as they 
had been during the many years in which Duluth and Twin 
Cities’ industries had been developed. 


Necessary fourth section relief to enable the carriers to 
make effective the rates authorized by the Commission as to 
interstate routes in the states where the state commissions have 
not acted in cooperation with the Commission in No. 17000, part 
2, western trunk line class rates, has been granted by the Com- 
mission by an order in that proceeding and supplemental fourth 
section order No. 10470. 

To permit carriers to continue in effect existing rates be- 
tween points in designated states where the state authorities 
have not yet acted with respect to making applicable intrastate 
the decision of the Commission in No. 17000, part 2, western 
trunk line class rates, the Commission in an order in that pro- 
ceeding has amended its order of June 27, 1931, so that, in so far 
as the same applies to rates over interstate routes between 
points in the same state, to wit, in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin, it shall become effective upon the further order 
of the Commission instead of on December 3, 1931. 

The Commission has denied petitions of the Procter & 
Gamble Manufacturing Company, with respect to reparation, and 
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of the Illinois Central and other carriers, with respect to rates 
applicable between Paducah and Henderson, Ky., on the one 
hand, and points in western trunk line territory, on the other, 
for reopening in No. 17000, part 2. 


EASTERN CLASS RATES 


In an omnibus order in No. 15879, eastern class rate in- 
vestigation, the Commission has disposed of matters as follows: 


Petition dated July 25, 1931, filed by Frank Van Ummersen, W. S. 
Curlett and Eugene Morris, on behalf of certain respondents, seeking 
a modification of findings in the reports herein affecting certain points 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, and a petition dated September 8, 1931, 
filed by Illinois Central, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, and Louisville & Nashville, praying for a 
modification of findings affecting rates to and from Paducah and 
Henderson, Ky., denied. 

On petition of Jefferson Southwestern Railroad Co., praying for 
exemption from the findings, order of June 27, 1931, modified so as 
to authorize the continuance of the present method of constructing 
class rates to and from points on the Jefferson Southwestern. 

On showing that Public Service Commission of New York has 
approved applications of Lowville and Beaver River Railroad Co., and 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad Co. praying for authority 
to establish class rates to and from points on their lines based on 
an arbitrary of 12 cents on first class higher than the standard-line 
basis, ordered that said respondents be authorized to establish class 
rates to and from points on their respective lines on the basis above 
set forth. 

On showing that Public Service Commission of Vermont has 
approved the application of the Woodstock Railway, praying for 
authority to establish class rates to and from Quechee and Dewey’s 
Mills, Vt., based on an arbitrary of 13 cents on first class higher than 
the standard-line basis and to and from Woodstock and Taftsville, 
Vt., based on an arbitrary of 19 cents higher than the standard-line 
basis, ordered that respondent be authorized to establish class rates 
to and from said points on basis set forth. 

The Commission also ordered that the order of June 27, 1931, 
which was required to be made effective on or before December 3, 
1931, on not less than 45 days’ notice be modified so as to authorize 
the establishment of rates to and from points on electric railways in 
central territory on not less than 30 days’ notice instead of 45 days’, 
and that the order be further modified to authorize the filing on not 
less than 15 days’ notice of schedules correcting errors in schedules 
previously filed in purported conformity with the findings and orders 
in this proceeding. 


In a separate order in No. 15879, eastern class rate inves- 
tigation, the Commission ordered that the order of June 27, 1931, 
which by its terms was required to be made effective on or 
before December 3, 1931, on not less than 45 days’ notice be 
modified so as to authorize the establishment of rates prescribed 
in said order for application in connection with water lines on 
not less than 30 days’ notice instead of 45 days. 


SAND, GRAVEL, ETC. 


In No. 17517, rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel within the 
state of Georgia, and cases grouped therewith, the Commission 
has reopened for further hearing Nos. 17517, 17699, 17699, sub 
number 1, 17764, 17764, sub number 1, 17763, 17689, 19512, 22109, 
and I. and S. Nos. 2470 and 3250, solely as to the following 
questions: 

1. Whether one scale of rates should be approved or prescribed 
in these proceedings for application to both single-line hauls and joint- 
line hauls of the traffic aforesaid in lieu of the two scales, one for 
single-line application and the other for joint-line application, hereto- 
fore approved or prescribed in these proceedings. 

2. If one scale for both single-line and joint-line application 
should be approved or prescribed, what should that scale be in order 
to yield approximately the same revenue as is being produced from 
the application of the aforesaid two scales heretofore prescribed in 
these proceedings. 

3. Whether arbitraries, in addition to the scale or scales which 
may be approved or prescribed as the result of the further hearing as 
aforesaid, should be accorded to any so-called short or weak line, 
and if so what such arbitraries should be. 

Referring to various petitions received in these proceedings 
for reopening the Commission said that in so far as they re- 
quested modification of the outstanding orders in any of the 
reopened proceedings they were denied, and that the outstand- 
ing findings and orders in the reopened proceedings should con- 
tinue in full force and effect. It consolidated for hearing with 
the further hearings to be had in the reopened proceedings, I. 
and S. No. 3625, sand, gravel, slag, stone and chert, between 
points in southern territory. It said the petition filed in No. 
3625 requesting modification of the order of suspension was 
denied. 

The proceedings are to be set for further hearing, or hear- 
ings, as the case may be, at such times and places as the 
Commission may hereafter direct. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Fourth Section Application No. 13569, Grain to Southern points. 
Petition filed by St. L.-S. F. for modification of Fourth section order 
No. 10389, Grain to southern points, entered therein, denied, sufficient 
justification not having been shown. 

No. 22577 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. 
vs. A. & L. M. et al., No. 22508, Arkansas General Construction Co. 
vs. A. D. & N. et al., No. 22675, Darragh Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., No. 22676, G. A. Leiper & Co. et al. vs. C. R. lL. & P. et al., 
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No. 22541, M. D. L. Cook vs. M. P. et al., No. 22418, Parlor City Lumber 
Co., Inc., vs. M. P. et al. and No. 23647, Consolidated Cement Cor- 
poration vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition of complainants in No. 22577 
and interveners in No. 22508 and 22675 for reconsideration, etc.; peti- 
tion of complainants and consignee-interveners in Nos. 22508, 22541, 
22675 and 22676 for reconsideration on present record of matter of 
reasonableness of rates as applied to past shipments and reparation, 
and petition of Parlor City Lumber Co. in No. 22418 for reconsideration 
on record as made in case denied. 

No. 23640, Rates on petroleum and petroleum products within state 
of Montana and No. 23658 (and Suh. 1 and 2), Texas Co. vs. B. A. & P. 
et al. Order of July 13, 1931, amended so as to exempt Montana 
Western and Chicago & North Western from its requirements. 

No. 22953, Southern Coal Co. vs. I. C. et al. Petition on behalf of 
complainant for reopening and reconsideration on present record 
denied. 

No. 24362, Toledo Pressed Steel Co. vs. A. A. et al. Motion of 
defendants sustained in respect of allegation concerning ratings and 
rates on commodity in L. C. C. quantities and motion in respect of 
ratings and rates on commodity in C. L. quantities, overruled. 

No. 24440, Cleveland Wire Spring Co. vs. A. A. et al. Motion of 
defendants sustained in respect of allegation concerning ratings and 
rates on commodity in L. C. L. quantities and motion in respect of 
ratings and rates on commodity in C. L. quantities overruled. 

No. 22102 (and Sub. 1), Cherry-Burrell Corporation et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Defendants’ petition for 
rehearing and/or reconsideration and reargument denied. 

No. 22359, Lerio Patent Cup Co. et al. vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. 
Order entered on March 19, 1930, in so far as it requires maintenance 
of rates in future vacated and set aside. 

No. 23021 (Sub. 1), Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made and petition 
of defendants for reargument and reconsideration denied, in view of 
action of division 4 reopening case for reconsideration on record as 
made. 

No. 15543, Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association vs. A. & V. 
et al. Petition of defendants for vacation of findings and order entered 
July 26, 1927, denied, and order of July 26 modified so as to suspend 
for a period of 120 days from date hereof maintenance provision of 
said order. 

No. 24501, Arkansas Fertilizer Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
of defendants to dismiss sustained and complaint dismissed. 

No. 19301, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. and No. 19881, 
Kingan & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. Petition of complainant and 
interveners in No. 19301 and complainant in No. 19881 for rehearing, 
reargument and modification of order denied. 

No. 18100 (and Sub. 1 and 2), E. W. Jackson vs. M. C. et al. Order 
entered herein on July 1, 1927, modified by substituting for words 
‘wooden last blocks’ appearing in second and third paragraphs 
thereof, the following words: ‘‘blocks, boot or shoe lasts, Wooden, 
unfinished.” 

No. 23809 (Sub. 1), Acadia Rice Mills, Ine., et al. vs. C. 
et al. and No. 23809 (Sub. No. 2), Board of Commissioners, 
Charles Harbor & Terminal District vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 24687, L. D. Wingfield and James L. Hatcher, co-partners trad- 
ing as L. D. Wingfield-Hatcher Coal Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Tobacco 
By-Products and Chemical Corporation permitted to intervene. _ 

No. 24432 (Sub. 1), Washington Building Lime Co. et al. vs. B. & 
E. et al. Abel Davis and Eugene Holland, receivers in equity for 
Universal Gypsum & Lime Co., permitted to intervene. 

No. 15584, Sinclair Refining Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al. and cases 
grouped therewith. Effective date of order of October 7, 1930, further 
postponed to January 26, 1932. : - E 

No. 22281 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Union Gas & Electric Co. vs. L. & N. 
et al., No. 22282, Busse Brick Co. vs. L. & N. et al. and No. 22284 (and 
Sub. 1), Newport Coal Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Proceedings reopened for 
reconsideration, and order of June 11, 1931, further modified to become 
effective on February 21, 1932, upon not less than 30 days’ notice 
instead of November 23. 

No. 20337, Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. A. H. T. et al. 
and cases grouped therewith. Complainants’ and interveners’ peti- 
tions for rehearing, reargument and reconsideration denied. 

Finance No. 8944, application of L. A. & T. for certificate to operate 
over the tracks of the M.-K.-T. of Texas between Greenville and 
Dallas, Tex. Texas & Pacific permitted to intervene. 

No. 24687, L. D. Wingfield and James L. Hatcher, copartners, trad- 
ing as L. D. Wingfield-Hatcher Coal Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Norfolk 
& Western and Virginian permitted to intervene. 

No. 24676, Minneapolis Traffic Association et al. vs. A. A. et al. 
Red Star Milling Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24582, Union Asphalt Co. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Corporation permitted to intervene. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed the 
complaint in No. 24350, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., No. 24381, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. 
et al., No. 24404, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 


Motion 


RR. L..& P. 
Lake 
New 


Shell Petroleum 


No. 24442, S. E. Cone Grain & Seed Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. et al., 
No. 24467 (Sub. 1), Nicholas Oil Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
No. 24484, Peerless Oil & Refining Co. vs. M. V. et al., No. 24537, 
Keller-Whilldin Pottery Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., and No. 24624, 
Missouri Power & Light Co. vs. A. & 3S. et al. 

The complaint having been satisfied, the Commission has dis- 
missed No. 23759 (Sub. 1), City of Newport News, Va., vs. A. C. & Y. 


et al., No. 23789, Butler Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and No. 24459, Harrison Engineering & Construction Corpora- 
tion of Delaware vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

No. 22114, Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., 
and No. 22472, National Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Proceed- 
ing reopened for further oral hearing. 

No. 19089, Live Stock Traffic Association et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Petition of complainants for modification of findings and order herein 
denied. 


No. 23695, Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 


al. Order modified to extent only of relieving A. T. & S. F. from 
operation of said order. 
No. 16939, Railroad Commissioners of State of Florida vs. A. & R. 


Petition of Growers’ & Shippers’ League of Florida, intervener, 

for reopening and rehearing in respect to rates on celery, denied. 
No. 24402 (Sub. 1), Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., et al. 

vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainants’ request. 


et al. 


Finance No. 8761, Application of Kansas & Oklahoma. Petition 
of A. T. & S. F., Dodge City & Cimarron Valley, and C. R. I. & P. 


denied. 

No. 24748, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation vs. A. & R. et al. 
International Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22881, Chamber of Commerce of Sapulpa, Okla., vs. St. L.-S. 
F. and Oklahoma Union, J. A. Frates and F. A. Bodovitz, receivers. 
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Order modified so as to require that track connection shall be con- 
structed on or before February 1, 1932. 

No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Peti- 
tions of interveners, Florida Railroad Commission, Tampa_ Traffic 
Association, Tampa Chamber of Commerce, and Florida Portland 
Cement Co., for reargument and reconsideration of matters and 
things involved in fourth supplemental report on further hearing de- 
nied, and second ordering paragraph of order of July 6, 1931, is 
amended to eliminate therefrom Miami, Fla. 

No. 23120, Penn Veneer Co. et al. vs. W. M. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for reconsideration only, solely with respect to reasonable- 
ness of rates in past. 

No. 23752, Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. De- 
fendants’ petition for reconsideration, denied. 

1. & S. 3552, scrap leather (imported) from Canadian points to Cin- 
— O. Petition by Canadian Lines, respondents, for reargument, 
enied. 

Ex Parte 99, application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Effective date of order of August 14, 1931, as amended, is postponed 
from October 21, 1931, until October 28, 1931. 

No. 20703, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Order of February 9, 1931, is amended so as to exempt Uintah Rail- 
way from requirements of order. 

No. 20703, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. A. & R. et al, 
Petition of complainants for reconsideration and rehearing, denied. 

No. 17489, Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. A. & R. et al., 
and No. 17489 (Sub 2), Congoleum-Nairn, Inec., vs A. & R. et al. 
Petition of defendants for vacation of Commission’s order of April 15, 
1929, herein, further hearing and reconsideration denied. 

No. 10515, Raleigh Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et al. vs. Director 
General, S. A. L. et al. Commission’s order of November 10, 1921, 
is vacated and set aside; provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as authorizing any increase in class rates pre- 
scribed in said order between North Carolina and official territory. 

No. 22444, Sub. 1, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. C. B. 
& Q. et al., and No. 22527, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Order of July 31, 1931, is modified so that that 
portion of the order relating to rates from Princeton-Cambridge group 
to the Missouri River cities and that portion relating to rates from 
Princeton-Cambridge group to points in southwest, including points 
in states of Kansas and Missouri, as to destinations in western trunk 
line territory, shall become effective December 3, 1931, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice. 

_ No. 22901, Georgia Oil Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. Defendants’ peti- 
— oa reconsideration of that portion of report respecting reparation 
denied. 

No. 23581, Pittsburgh Boiler & Machine Co. vs. K. C. S. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 24597 (and Sub. 1 to 4), Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
vs. A. & B. B. et al. National Lime & Stone Co., Ohio Blue Lime- 
stone Co., and Herzog Lime & Stone Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24586, Terre Haute Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. Container 
Corporation of America permitted to intervene. 

No. 22881, Chamber of Commerce of Sapulpa, Okla., vs. St. L.- 
S. F. et al. Proceeding reopened for reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 23791, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. vs. C. & N. W. and No. 23148, 
Albertson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Proceedings re- 
opened for further consideration. 

No. 22683, F. S. Royster Guano Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. Com- 
plainant’s third petition for rehearing for purpose of submitting 
additional evidence as to damage and proof of damage under section 
3 of act denied. 

No. 23623, Seaman Body Corporation et al. vs. American Railway 
Express Co. et al. Complainants’ petition for rehearing and/or reargu- 
ment and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 20242, Sub. 1, Axtell Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant’s 
petition for further hearing to prove paying and bearing of freight 
charges denied. 

No. 23956, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 


Southern et al. 





GOLD BULLION RATE REDUCED 


The Commission, on account of a large importation by the 
Canadian government of gold bullion so as to correct as nearly 
as possible the exchange system, has authorized the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., on not less than five days’ notice, to 
publish a rate of $1.65 for each $1,000 worth of gold bullion, 
when the movement is in lots of $1,000,000 or more from St. 
John, N. B., to Boston, Mass., and New York, N. Y., via Vance- 
boro, Me. At present the rate via that route is $2 to Boston 
and $2.35 to New York. 

At presnt there is a rate of $1.65 from St. John to New 
York via Montreal, Que. It is composed of a rate of 30 cents 
from St. John to Montreal and $1.35 to New York. In sub- 
stance the proposal was to establish the rate of $1.65 over the 
route through Vanceboro and make it applicable to Boston and 
New York, thereby enabling the importer of the bullion to send 
the gold to either point at the same rate. The rate applies 
over a route through Boston. 

This reduced rate, the Railway Express Agency said, was 
being published in view of the large movement expected to 
begin about October 20. The application said that the route 
via Vanceboro was shorter, in time, than the one via Montreal. 


G. M. & N.C. B. & Q. DIRECTOR 


Edward Payson Bracken, director and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in Finance No. 9000, 
has asked authority to hold the position of director of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern and director of the New Orleans Great 
Northern, which is controlled by the G. M. & N. He said the 
railroads involved were in no sense competitive with one an- 
other but were connecting lines which, by joint arrangements, 
constituted a through north and south route between Mobile 
and New Orleans and Chicago and the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley. He said the Burlington owned a minority interest in the 
capital stock of the G. M. & N. 
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GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


In a proposed report in No. 23476, Smith & Scott, Inc., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith, Examiner 
Myron Witters has recommended dismissal of the complaints 
involving rates and rules on grain and grain products. The re- 
port also embraces No. 23692, Los Angeles Grain Exchange vs. 
S. P. et al.; and four sub numbers thereunder, Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. vs. Same; J. B. Hill & Co. vs. Same; Tarr & Mc- 
Comb Corporation vs. Same, and Taylor Milling Co. vs. Same. 
In his conclusions the examiner said: 


The Commission should find that the rates and rules assailed on 
grain and grain products from transcontinental groups F and G in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, given transit by the Rock Island 
at Missouri River points and reshipped to points in California, and 
milled in transit at Los Angeles, Colton, Sacramento or San Fran- 
eisco, Calif., under the Southern Pacific transit arrangement, and 
reshipped to destinations not located on the Southern Pacific, were 
and are inapplicable. The Commission should further find that on 
similar shipments diverted or reconsigned from Los Angeles, Col- 
ton, Sacramento or San Francisco to destinations in California not 
located on the Southern Pacific the rates and rules assailed were 
and are not inapplicable, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial, and that public interest does not require the es- 
tablishment of through routes and joint rates from and to such 
points The Commission should further find that there was a viola- 
tion of the long-and-short-haul clause of section 4 in that the rates 
to San Diego were higher than to Los Angeles over the same line 
or route, but that this violation was removed on September 8, 1928. 
The Commission should further find that one shipment to Riverside, 
Calif., was misrouted, but since the additional charges demanded 
on this shipment have not been paid no award of reparation is 
necessary. No finding should be made with reference to rates from 
transcontinental groups E, H and J. If findings are desired with 
respect to the applicable rates on each individual shipment, further 
evidence will be necessary. The complaints should be dismissed. 


OLD COTTON BALE COVERING 


In a proposed report in I. and S. No. 3407, bagging, cotton 
baling, ties and buckles to, from and between points in southern 
territory, embracing also I. and S. No. 3437, cotton baling ties 
and buckles between points in southern territory, and No. 18957, 
Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama Central et al., on 
further hearing, Examiner Harris Fleming has recommended 
affirmation of the previous finding that revised ratings and 
rates proposed in the south on cotton-bale covering and iron or 
steel ties and buckles, in less than carloads, were justified. The 
original report is in 169 I. C. C. 253. He also recommended 
affirmation in part and modification in part of the previous 
finding respecting rates from points in the southeast to Tus- 
cumbia and Sheffield, Ala., on like commodities and on old bags 
there described, in less than carloads, previous report 163 
I. C. C. 182. 

The examiner said the Commission should find that on old 
bags, described as agreed to by the parties, in less than car- 
loads, reasonable maximum rates from and to the points under 
consideration, on and subsequent to December 15, 1930, were, 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded, exceed or may exceed the sixth-class rates from 
and to the same points, and that the former finding should be 
modified to that extent. He said defendants contended that 
the rates charged on past shipments of the old bags should be 
found not unreasonable as the changed rate situation on these 
commodities was the result of a general readjustment, because 
a lower level of rates should not be approved during that 
period than for the future, and because the bag rates, as such, 
were not here assailed, the complaint being directed only to 
bags put to a particular use. However, said the examiner, the 
Commission should find that on such bags, the rates assailed 
prior to December 15, 1930, were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the contemporaneous class A or eighth-class 
rates and that the former finding should also be modified in 
this respect. 





PROPOSED REPORTS 


Tanning Extract 
No. 24855, Alpena Leather Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Proposes dismissal on find- 
ing rate, liquid tanning extract, Port Allegany, Pa., to Alpena, 
Mich., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Denatured Alcohol 


No. 22258, J. W. Edgerly & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown on further hearing. Recommends 
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dismissal on finding that rate denatured alcohol, New Orleans, 
La., to Ottumwa, lIa., in violation of the aggregate-of-interme- 
diates provisions of the fourth section, did not result in damage 
to complainant. Original report, 173 I. C. C. 69. 

Poplar Logs 

No. 24353, American Cigar Box Lumber Co. vs. N. & W. 
et al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Recommends that Com- 
mission find rates on poplar logs, from points on the Norfolk 
& Western were in violation of section 4 of the act and that the 
rates assailed from all the points of origin involved in Virginia 
and Kentucky, and Burnsville, N. C., to Johnson City, Tenn., 
were, are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 65 per cent of the 
contemporaneous rates on lumber. Reparation proposed. 

Grass Mats, Etc. 

No. 23827, Orchard & Wilhelm Co. vs. B. & A. et al. By 
Examiner L. B. Dunn on rehearing. Dismissal proposed on find- 
ing rates, fiber or grass mats, fiber or grass matting rugs, and 
cocoa fiber matting, in less than carloads, points in Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania and Minnesota to Omaha, Neb., 
not unreasonable. 


Sand 


No. 24144, Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. et al. vs. 
N. Y. C. et al., embracing also No. 24291, National-Erie Co, vs. 
N. Y. C. By Examiner C. Garofalo. In No. 24144, recommends 
Commission find interstate rates, sand, unreasonable to extent 
they exceeded, from Polk, Pa., $1.20 to Coraopolis and Kendall, 
Pa., and $1.30 to Glassport and Homestead, Pa., and award 
reparation. In No. 24291 recommends that Commission find 
interstate rate on same commodity Polk to Erie, Pa., was, is 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded, exceeds or may exceed $1.10, and award reparation. 

Coal Screenings 

No. 24457, Minneapolis Bridge Co. vs. G. N. By Examiner 
Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Rate, four carloads soft 
coal screenings, Superior, Wis., to Anoka, Minn., not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 


Pig Lead 


No. 24528, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, one carload pig lead, Shadyside, Pa., to Baltimore, Md., 
not unreasonable. 

Coal 


No. 24541, Allied Paper Mills vs. C. & O. et al. By Examiner 
Roy E. McKee. Dismissal proposed. Rates assailed on ship- 
ments of bituminous coal, Garrett, Ky., to Otsego, Mich., made 
in June, 1929, applicable and not shown to have been unreason- 
able. Rate assailed on shipments of March, 1931, inapplicable. 
Applicable rate, $3.10 a ton. 


Sewer Pipe, Etc. 


No. 24519, Robinson Clay Product Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Roy E. McKee. Recommends reparation of $78.96 on 
finding rate, one mixed carload of sewer pipe and flue lining, 
Midvale, O., to Madawaska, Me., inapplicable; that applicable 
rate was 71.5 cents, minimum 30,000; that applicable rate was 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded a rate of 35.5 cents applied 
on the actual weight of 28,174 pounds from Midvale to Northern 
Main Junction, plus 19 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, beyond. 


Overalls, Etc. 


No. 24285, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Southern et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal 
proposed. Rate, overalls, pants, shirts and play suits, any 
quantity, Lynchburg, Va., to Jackson, Miss., not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

Coal 

No. 24269, Butler Consolidated Coal Co. vs. B. & O. Ry. 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, bitu- 
minous coal, Wildwood, Pa., to Fairport Harbor, O., not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Wheat and Products 


No. 24412, Willis Norton Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. By Examiner 
Charles A. Rige. Recommends reparation on finding rates, 
wheat, points in Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska, accorded 
transit at Topeka, Kan., and the wheat products of bran and 
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shorts forwarded to points east of the Mississippi River, inap- 
plicable. Applicable rates were those applicable to bran and 


shorts. 
Potatoes 


No. 24460, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. N. Y., C. & St. L. et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Reparation of $11.70 proposed on 
finding rate, one carload potatoes, Pease, Minn., to Nashville, 
Tenn., inapplicable; applicable rate, 71 cents, minimum 36,000 
pounds, Pease to Nashville, plus 10.5 cents Pease to Minne- 
apolis, based on 9,900 pounds unloaded at Minneapolis. Ap- 
plicable rate not unreasonable. 


K. & O. ACQUISITION 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 8761, Kansas & Okla- 
homa Railroad Co. proposed acquisition and construction, and 
No. 8836, Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad Co. stock, Examiner 
M. S. Jameson has recommended that as to the Kansas & Okla- 
homa Railroad Co. the Commission find that public convenience 
and necessity require the acquisition and operation of an ex- 
isting line of railroad, approximately 19 miles in length, extend- 
ing from a point on the Kansas-Oklahoma boundary to Liberal 
and thence to Woods, in Seward and Stevens counties, Kan.; 
that public convenience and necessity are not shown to require 
the construction and operation of the line from Woods to 
Hugoton in Stevens county; that the issue and sale of not ex- 
ceeding $34,000 of capital stock, consisting of 340 shares of the 
par value of $100 a share, be authorized and that request for 
permission to retain excess earnings be dismissed. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 1146. Supplemental application of Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway Co. asks authority to pledge and repledge $5,262,500 
of prior lien mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series A, now held in the 
company’s treasury and heretofore authorized in this proceeding by 
order of November 2, 1921, for short term loans to meet bond and 
note maturities, and taxes, between November 1, 1931, and May 15, 
1932, as may be needed. These obligations aggregate $5,953,414.18, 
according to the application. Bonds to be pledged formerly were 
pledged with the government for loans from the Director General of 
Railroads and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Finance No. 9003. Niagara Junction Railway Co asks authority 
to acquire control of Niagara Gorge Railroad Co., under lease. The 
ges the latter extends from Niagara Falls to Lewiston, N. Y., 
15 miles. 

Finance No. 8998. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue nominally and to pledge $28,142,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series C, upon surrender of 
and to refund a like principal amount of applicant’s first lien and 
improvement 20 year 5 per cent mortgage bonds, series A, which 
matured December 1, 1930, and are now held in its treasury. The 
new issue is to be used as collateral from time to time for short- 
term loans. 

Finance No. 8997. Florida East Coast Railway Co., by William 
R. Kenan, Jr., and Scott M. Loftin, receivers, asks authority to issue 
$550,000 of 4%4 per cent receivers’ certificates of indebtedness. 

Finance No. 8999. W. H. Bremner, as receiver of Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad Co., asks authority to issue $750,000 of receiver’s 
certificates of indebtedness, in renewal of an obligation for a like 
amount now outstanding. 

Finance No. 9002. Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern Railroad asks 
—- to abandon its line between San Isidro and Tilden, N. M., 
33 miles. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8978, authorizing the Dansville and 
Mount Morris Railroad*Company to extend from November 1, 1931, to 
November 1, 1941, the maturity of $150,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8890, authorizing the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Company to abandon a branch line of 
railroad in Delta and Marquette counties, Mich., approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 8526, authorizing the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company to renew or extend from 
time to time the last maturity date to be not later than December 
31, 1933, a secured promissory note in the principal amount of $1,- 
700,000 which will mature on December 31, 1931, and to pledge and 
repledge from time to time as collateral security therefor not ex- 
ceeding $2,766,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series A, 
previous report 166 I. C. C. 685, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8958, authorizing the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue $645,000 of first-mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds, to be sold to the highest bidder at not less than 97% 
per cent of par and accrued interest and the proceeds used to reim- 
burse the treasury for expenditures heretofore made for capital pur- 
poses, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8824, authorizing the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company, and its receivers, to abandon part of 
a —" line of railroad in Jefferson and Taylor counties, Fla., ap- 
proved. 

Supplemental report and certificate in F. D. No. 8368, authorizing 
(1) the Michigan Central Railroad Company to extend its line of rail- 
road (a) by constructing two connecting tracks between its lines and 
those of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in the city of Grand 
Rapids, (b) by securing trackage rights over certain tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and (c) by utilizing a portion of a 
line of railroad formerly owned by the Michigan Railroad; and (2) 
the New York Central Railroad Company to operate over the entire 
extension, all in Kent County, Mich., previous report 166 I. C. C. 631, 
approved. : 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Finance No. 3197 and 5104, construction of line by Waco, Beau- 
mont, Trinity & Sabine... Paul T. Sanderson, receiver, asks that 
Commission issue an order granting to him and/or Waco Company 
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additional time for completion of extensions authorized by the Com- 
mission herein, extending same from December 31, 1931, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1933. 

No. 22102 (and Sub. 1), Cherry Burrell Corporation et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. and cases grouped therewith. efendants ask modi- 
fication of order. 

No. 9560, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Southern, Director General 
et al. and |. & S. 1372, Meridian Rate case. Southern, A. G. S., and 
M. & O., defendants in formal case and respondents in I. & S. pro- 
ceeding, ask vacation of all outstanding orders. 

No. 23737, Victor Rubber Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. Complainant 
asks reconsideration on record as made and full award of reparation 
for all damage sustained. 

No. 23236, Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & B. B. et al. Com- 
plainant, Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., and intervener, Dixie Minerals 
Corporation, in a supplemental petition, ask reopening, rehearing, 
oral argument and reconsideration by full Commission or division 3. 

1. & S. 3130, part 5, spring assembles. Fort Smith Traffic Bureau, 
protestant, asks reopening, further hearing, postponement of effective 
date and modification of outstanding order. 

No. 17000, part 7, rate structure investigation. Grain and prod- 
ucts within western district and for export. Duluth Board of Trade 
of City of Duluth, party in this proceeding, asks reconsideration and 
supplemental report and order. 

No. 17000, part 2, rate structure investigation, Western Trunk Line 
class rates and Ex Parte 87 (Sub. 1), class rates within Western 
Trunk Line territory. Traffic Bureau of Winona Association of Com- 
merce, Inc., ask reconsideration, in part, by entire Commission. 

No. 17857, Gadsden County Truck Growers’ Association vs. A. & R. 
et al. Complainant asks reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 23801, Red Ball Vegetable Co. vs. I. C. et al. Complainant 
asks reconsideration and amendment. 

No. 20326, Lummis & Co. vs. Albemarle Steam Navigation Co. 
et al. Philadelphia & Norfolk S. S. Co., defendant, for itself and on 
behalf of other carriers participating with it in the transportation of 
shipments involved in the complaint, asks modification of orders 
authorizing payment of reparation. 

Finance No. 3197 and 5104, construction of line by W. B. T. & S. 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine joins in application of Paul T. 
Sanderson, receiver of Waco Co., for extension of time for completion 
of construction and for exemption from recapture of excess earnings. 

No. 24253, Sub. 1, Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 24253, 
Sub 2, Armour & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and No. 24253, Sub 3, Same 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Defendant, Delaware & Hudson Railroad Cor- 
poration, asks that complainant be required to comply with section 
13 (1) of interstate commerce act and rule III (i) of Commission’s 
rules of practice by making complaint more definite and certain, 
and that no hearing be had unless and until complainant shall have 
corrected complaint as aforesaid. 

No. 16939, Railroad Commissioners of Florida vs. A. & R. et al. 
Apalachicola Northern, a defendant, asks reopening and modification 
of order entered. 

No. 24586, Terre Haute Paper Co. vs. A. A. et al. Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad Corporation, defendant herein, asks that complainant 
make amended complaint more definite and certain and that no hear- 
ing be set unless and until complainants shall have made amended 
complaint more definite and certain. 

No. 23640, rates on petroleum and petroleum products within state 
of Montana. Continental Oil Co. asks suspension of rates on petroleum 
and products, carloads, from points in Wyoming to stations in Idaho, 
Montana and North Dakota. 

No. 23719, R. H. Delno vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant asks 
reconsideration by Commission en banc, on record as made. 

No. 22114, Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. The 
complainant in a supplemental petition asks further hearing, before 
final decision is rendered. 

No. 22102, Cherry Burrell Corporation et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. and cases grouped therewith. Complainants, Quincy North Star 
Co. (Central Fibre Products Co., Inc., successor), complainant, asks 
modification and postponement of order. 

No. 22271, Hayti Ice & Cold Storage Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. and 
No, 22321 (Sub. 5), East Prairie Milling Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. Com- 
plainants ask that proceedings be reopened for further hearing. in 
order that they may submit further proof as to payment and bearing 
of freight charges. . 

1. & S. 3434, Chemicals, acids, dyestuffs and related articles from 
eastern and southern origins to southern destinations. Bowker Chem- 
ical Co. asks reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 20133, Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. A. & St. A. B. et al. and 
cases grouped therewith. Southeastern defendants ask rehearing. 





CLASS TARIFF DISTRIBUTION 


Charles H. Winslow, traffic manager of the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, in a bulletin to members, has 
stated that any shipper receiving tariffs not required will 
confer a favor by notifying the chamber’s traffic department 
or the issuing agent, with a view to effecting savings to rail- 
roads in those cases where the tariffs are not needed, by re- 
turning the tariffs. He directed attention to the fact that, 
because of the tremendous expense in compiling, printing, and 
distributing the new class tariffs, the railroads were asking 
the shippers to absorb the express charges. The executive 
committee of the National Industrial Traffic League has ap- 
proved the plan of the railroads with respect to shippers paying 
the transportation charges on the class tariffs, as set forth in 
The Traffic World of October 17, p. 822. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3647, the Commission has suspended from 
October 22 until May 22 schedules in supplement No. 9 to North- 
ern Pacific I. C. C. No. 8584. The suspended schedules propose 
to restrict the routing on wood pulp board, carloads, so as not 
to apply via routes east of the Illinois-Indiana state line when 
destined to points in Illinois and Missouri, on traffic from Inter- 
national Falls, Minn. 
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N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


(By a staff correspondent at Richmond, Va.) 


After viewing the pageantry and hearing the speeches the 
day before in celebration of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis on 
October 19, 1781, at Yorktown, Va., the delegates to the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners assembled 
in their forty-third annual convention at the Hotel Jefferson 
Oct. 20. The usual order of a jaunt by the delegates to some 
place of interest in or near the convention city after the con- 
vention was reversed this year. Instead, the chief sight seeing, 
from a history point of view, was done before the convention 
work was begun. The delegates were the guests of the Virginia 
Corporation Commission at the celebration climaxed with a 
representation of the delivery of the sword of Lord Cornwallis, 
by Brigadier General O’Hara to Major General Lincoln with the 
same ceremony observed when, a year before, Lincoln had been 
forced to deliver his sword to the British commander at Charles- 
ton, S. C., and an address by President Hoover. 

The program for the first day called for a welcome on behalf 
of Virginia by Governor Pollard, on behalf of Richmond by 
Mayor Bright, response thereto by Hugh Williams, New Mexico, 
second vice-president of the association, the annual address by 
President Harvey H. Hannah, Tennessee, greetings from the 
Virginia Corporation Commission by George C. Peery, one of its 
members, an address, State vs. Federal Commission in Aban- 
donment Proceedings, by William G. Fullen, chairman of the 
Transit Commission of New York, which had come into collision, 
in a minor way, with the federal body over the abandonment of 
the Whitestone branch of the Long Island railroad, reports of 
committees and greetings from the federal commission by Ezra 
Brainerd, Jr., its chairman. 


Address by Commissioner Brainerd 


That address, in which Mr. Brainerd advocated disposition 
of problems created by the motor vehicle as a matter of 
“national transportation” rather than as a matter of transpor- 
tation agencies, was a high point of the first session. He also 
made pipe line and water transportation development parts of 
that problem. 

We had to be careful, he said, not to destroy the existing 
transportation systems, the chief of which the railroads were 
and would continue to be, according to his view. 

Vast changes, he said, were taking place in transportation in 
this country. For more than 70 years after the advent of the 
steam locomotive, he said, no new method of transportation 
entered the field. How new a-comer in transportation was the 
motor vehicle, Mr. Brainerd suggested, was to be inferred from 
the fact that the transportation act of 1920 was passed without 
the least thought of the motor vehicle. 

Present difficulties of the railroads, he said, were attributed 
primarily to two causes, the long continued world-wide depres- 
sion and the competition of other agencies of transportation. 
The former, he thought, was perhaps the more important. There 
could be no question, said he, that a return of prosperity would 
bring greatly increased traffic. 

“It is perhaps not too much to say,” said Mr. Brainerd, “that 
there is today a surplus of transportation available even if 
there were no economic depression to reduce loadings.” 

The Commission, the chairman said, was giving considera- 
tion to the various problems presented by the motor vehicle 
“and will before long issue its findings with such recommenda- 
tions for additional legislation as it may seem desirable to the 
public welfare.” In saying that the chairman was referring to 
the motor vehicle inquiry hearings which were held by him 
and Examiner Leo J. Flynn. 

He recited some of the freight traffic statistics of 1928 and 
1929, saying that the percentage of the total ton-miles produced 
by the various agencies of transportation in 1929 was as follows: 
Steam railroads, including electrified operation, 75.8; electric 
railroads, motor trucks, and airplanes, 3; pipe line, 4.9; and 
water-borne traffic, including Great Lakes and inland waterways, 
16.3. These figures, Mr. Brainerd said, were the latest obtain- 
able, but, he said, it was known that the trend in motor and 
airway transport had been steadily upward. 

Referring to the fact that, in 1928, the Commission had 
said the railroads constituted the backbone of the transportation 
system, he said, that no responsible authority even suggested 
that they could be replaced by any other transportation agency 
or agencies “and the inability of the railroads to function effi- 
ciently will find repercussions throughout the entire economic 
structure of the nation, for commercial and industrial progress 
are almost directly in relation to the development and efficient 
functioning of the nation’s transportation facilities.” 

After quoting more statistics, including an estimate by the 
chief of the Bureau of Public Roads that the potential capacity 
of the highways was 100 billion ton-miles, approximately 15 per 
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cent of commercial freight tonnage moved in 1929, Mr. Brainerd 
said: 


I believe that the problem should be considered as one of “‘national 
transportation”’ rather than one of transportation agencies. It is 
not a question of whether any particular form of transportation shall 
prevail or be given advantage. Ruthless economic laws will eventually 
determine that, no matter what artificial impediments may: be inter- 
sposed to interfere with natural progress temporarily. The public 
interest lies in determining the most economic and efficient trans- 
portation service by whatever facilities are best adapted for that 
purpose. The readjustment of transportation facilities should be 
made with the least possible economic waste. The ideal situation 
would be to have every passenger and every pound of freight moved 
over the most economical route and by the most efficient transporta- 
tion agency. Duplication and wasteful transportation would be elim- 
inated. Railroads should be permitted to discontinue unprofitable serv- 
ice which can be more economically replaced by motor or other forms 
of transportation. Each of the several transportation agencies should 
be utilized to the extent and in the place where it is the most 
economically productive. This can only come through experimenta- 
tion, study, and vision. During the past few years the railroads have 
either directly, through subsidiaries, or by contract with independent 
motor companies supplemented their rail operations by motor vehicle 
operations. In 1930, about 80 railroads operated 4,000 busses and 
60 railroads operated 7,000 trucks. The property investment of Class I 
railroads as of June 30, 1930, in motor equipment was about $40,000,000. 
The use of containers, container cars, demountable truck bodies with 
special handling machinery is a develpoment of the past few years 
which bids fair to reduce appreciably congestion in terminals and 
release freight cars for more profitable long-distance hauling. 

Forwarding companies are now handling much less-than-carload 
freight over the rails at carload rates and rendering pick-up and 
delivery service by trucks at the terminals. Some of the more im- 
portant of these forwarding companies are controlled by carriers 
under our jurisdiction through subsidiary or affiliated companies over 
which we have no jurisdiction. The Commission has already called 
attention to this situation and has recommended that its jurisdiction 
be extended over such companies. 

The powers granted under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution are not confined to the instrumentalities known or in use when 
it was adopted. It was intended that these powers should adapt 
themselves to new developments in time and circumstances and to 
the government of the business to which they relate at all times. 

The carriers in their attempt to coordinate rail and motor service 
have met with certain legal and other difficulties. For instance, there 
are at present no provisions in federal law for the establishment of 
joint rates with division of earnings, for the publication of and 
adherence to tariff schedules or accounting practices applicable to 
such coordinated service. Definite recommendations will be made in 
regard to these matters in the Commission’s forthcoming report in the 
pending rail and motor transport investigation. 

The egenn m of one of our railroad systems some years ago illus- 
trated the vital importance to the world of transportation by a 
striking suggestion. He said that if Julius Cesar had stood with 
George Washington when Washington took the oath of office on the 
steps of the sub-treasury in New York he would have seen little 
in the surrounding scene to puzzle or surprise him and little for 
which to ask explanation. But if George Washington were to walk 
up Wall Street today he would have to ask many questions. The 
main influence in transforming the world of Julius Csesar to the 
world of today is transportation, and the bulk of that transformation 
has been accomplished within the lifetime of a man now no more 
than seventy-five years old. In Julius Cesar’s day Rome had every 
luxury known to man—every luxury, that is, that art could supply. 
But it was continually harassed by food shortages—grain supplies— 
and the problem of provisioning the city was ever present. It had 
abundance of good water but poor lighting and poor heating. It did 
not have machinery but it had an abundance of slaves performing 
every conceivable function from the teaching of philosophy to the 
tilling of the soil. It had everything in short but transportation and 
it is upon transportation of things, people,-and thought that our entire 
civilization is founded. It is the merest truism to say that our 
national public welfare and safety depend directly upon it. 

For this reason we must jealously guard what is one of our most 
important national possessions. It is a time of transition—rather of 
development in the industry, and as is always the case in anything 
that is developing it is a time of experimentation. Experimentation 
means trial and error, it means study of problems, new problems all 
the time, and problems in which everyone, iegislators, regulatory 
bodies, Federal and State, executives, shippers, labor and all com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural organizations have active part 
and vital interest. For the solution of these problems there are 
required, time, study and, above all, a spirit of fairness and a dis- 
position to make those natural compromises and accommodations 
upon which the common life of modern communities depend. 

In our desire for faster and more flexible service, we must be 
careful not to destroy our existing transportation systems in which 
an immense amount of permanent capital is invested and which must, 
so far as now can be discerned, continue to carry the bulk of our 
basic commodities. The aim should be to harmonize and coordinate 
the newer and the older forms of transportation with the object of 
obtaining from each the maximum of advantage. 


Reports of special and standing committees, in accordance 
with the custom of the association were received, for such dis- 
cussion as was desired and for publication in the proceedings. 
They were read mM all except a few instances. A considerable 
part of each report was historic so as to have readily accessible 
to members of the association a record of developments along 
a particular line a recital of pertinent facts. A general idea 
as to what each of the reports contained is given herewith. 


Air Transportation Regulation 


The special committee on air transportation regulation, Fay 
Harding, North Dakota, its chairman, said the committee at this 
time was not recommending any specific changes in the state 
laws pertaining to aviation. It said, however, it did desire 
again to stress the necessity and importance of uniformity in 
state, federal and interstate rules and law. It recommended 
the appointment of a standing committee on aviation and that 
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that committee be not limited in its scope. That recommenda- 
tion, as to a committee without limit as to its scope, was sug- 
gested by the fact that the committee, in its first report, was 
strictly limited by the resolution of its creation. 

Aviation, the committee said, had reached a more stable 
financial plane and was becoming more safe and regular in 
service. The report said that occasionally one heard of some 
one who was actually making a return in his investment in 
aviation, which was one reasofi for the declaration about the 
industry being on a more stable financial plane. 

Regular air lines, the report said, were now four times as 
safe as compared with the operation of approximately three 
years ago. They were now carrying, it said, three or four times 
as many passengers. Generally speaking, once having traveled 
by air, the committee said, a passenger became a repeater. 
State regulatory bodies, the committee said, perhaps would 
have a small part of regulation respecting rates, charges and 
practices, but no doubt would have the larger part of the 
administering of the so-called police powers of the respec- 
tive states. 

Committee on Valuation 

The report of the committee on valuation presented by 
Fred P. Woodruff, Iowa, its chairman, was, as the report itself 
said, largely factual and historical. It related to the principal 
developments in connection with federal valuation of common 
carriers which had taken place since the convention at Charles- 
ton, S. C. The committee called attention to the fact that upon 
the subject of recurring valuations, the state and federal com- 
missions were in complete accord. That was also true, the 
committee said, as to the recapture of excess earnings. In addi- 
tion, the committee said, the National Industrial Traffic League 
also held the position maintained by the regulating bodies. 

Assistant General Solicitor Clyde A. Bailey, at the request 
of Chairman Woodruff, Iowa, reviewed the status of federal 
valuation, recapture work, aggregate value of all roads, which 
he said had not yet been determined, valuation litigtion, includ- 
ing the final recapture report in the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac case, the questions raised thereby; and the Howell 
bill, S. 4005, which, he said, probably would be introduced again 
at the coming session of Congress. That is the measure in 
which the Commission asks for permission to set up a “rate 
base” as a substitute for “aggregate value” and to use it as a 
barometer for its guidance in general rate cases. 

Mr. Bailey said that the total cost of federal valuation up 
to June 30 last was $40,359,025, with current appropriations 
amounting to $3,554,368, for work to be done in the year ending 
with June, 1932. The total number of reports completed, but 
some not yet made public, is 1,035. Since the work was begun 
196 roads, with a mileage of 5,843 have come into existence. 
Tentative reports about them remain to be made. 

Mr. Bailey called attention to the fact that the valuation 
section provides for valuation of telephones, electric railways, 
pipe lines and telegraph lines. When, if ever, such valuations 
were to be made, Mr. Bailey said not one could say. Commis- 
sioner Lewis, he said, had told the House committee on appro- 
priations that that work would cost between $10,500,000 and 
$12,000,000, but that the Commission had not asked for money 
to do anything about that requirement of the law. 


Safety of Operation 


The committee on safety of operation, by Harry Bacharach, 
New Jersey, its chairman, after giving accident statistics, rec- 
ommended adoption of a resolution calling for a check obser- 
vation at highway crossings so as to obtain a record relative 
to the manner of automobiles passing over highway grade cross- 
ings as to careless or reckless driving, and violations of laws 
and rules of the road. The resolution recommends that the 
results of these checks be tabulated and summarized by the 
respective state commissions with a statement of comments 
and suggestions as may appear justified, and that such findings 
be submitted by the commission to the newspapers of the state, 
or other sources, for distribution as an aid in the promulgation 
of the causes of accidents, or whatever action may be consid- 
ered necessary in connection therewith. Crystallized public 
sentiment to think safety at grade crossings, says the report, 
is the only potential force to bring about the ultimate reduc- 
tion in grade crossing accidents. 

The committee said that the use of the gasoline-electric 
motor was becoming general especially where the volume of 
traffic could be conveniently transported by such equipment. 
Carriage of gasoline as fuel, the committee said, created a 
danger to the passengers and vehicles that might come into 
collision with the gasoline-electric motor. After a grade cross- 
ing accident in New Jersey in which a motor car train was 
struck by a small automobile truck a railroad, the report said, 
had immediately ordered boiler plate sheeting placed outside 
the gasoline tank fastened to the framework of the car as pro- 
tection against the communication of fire to the passenger 
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carrying part of the equipment. The committee said that atten- 
tion should be given by all railroad companies operating gaso- 
line motor car equipment to the suggested protection. 


Public Utility Rates 


The committee on public utility rates, Frank P. Morgan, 
Alabama, its chairman, said that uniformity within each state 
was the first step toward whatever degree of national uniform- 
ity in public utility rates was found practicable to establish. 
However, recognizing the difficulties, the committee said the 
recommendation of any hard and fast rule for public utility 
rate-making for application throughout the entire country would 
be inconsistent with local control. The committee said, how- 
ever, it believed that not only would the public be benefited 
but that state commission regulation would be less open to 
criticism if there could be created among all members of the 
association a greater desire and regard for uniformity in public 
utility rate-making. 

Malcom F. Orton, chief of the bureau of research and valua- 
tion of the New York Commission, wrote a dissenting report 
on optional rates saying that in his opinion optional rates 
inevitably resulted in unfairly high charges to consumers whose 
use was near the crossing point of the two rates. 


Motor Vehicle Legislation 


A .bill providing for the regulation of trucks as well as 
busses was submitted by the special committee on motor vehicle 
legislation, of which General Solicitor John E. Benton, was the 
chairman. Mr. Benton rewrote the Parker-Couzens bill so as to 
make it cover carriers of freight as well as of persons. He did 
that by direction of the executive committee which held a meet- 
ing on the subject at Nashville, Tenn., on August 1. 

The revised bill says that it shall not be construed to include, 
in addition to the language originally there, motor vehicles 
owned wholly or in part by farmers or associations of farmers 
and used upon the highways only for transportation of farm 
products or of commodities transported for farm use. Mr. Benton 
also put into the section defining the powers of the regulatory 
body, jurisdiction to establish reasonable requirements for “ade- 
quate facilities for the receipt and delivery of freight at public 
stations.” 

Mr. Benton wrote an entirely new section 10. The new sec- 
tion says that no certificate or charter carrier permit shall be 
issued to a motor carrier or remain in force unless such carrier 
complies with such rules and regulations as the Commission shall 
adopt governing the filing and approval of surety bonds, policies 
of insurance, or other securities or agreements, in such form 
and adequate amount and conditions as the Commission may 
require, for the payment, within limits of liability fixed by the 
Commission, of any final judgment recovered against such motor 
carrier on account of death or of injury to persons, or loss of or 
damage to property, resulting from the operation, maintenance, 
or use of motor vehicles under such certificate or permit. Only 
after the approval of such surety, the bill says, may a certificate 
be issued to a certificate or charter carrier. 


Intercorporate Relations 


The committee on intercorporate relations, by J. F. Shaugh- 
nessy, Nevada, its chairman, warned the members of the associa- 
tion against agitation for further legislation on the subject of 
the regulation of the intercorporate relations of public utilities 
and their holding companies. That warning was a reiteration, 
in substance, of one given in the 1930 report. 


The committee said that it was of the opinion that adequate 
power rested in the various state commissions to carry out their 
duty to the public covering rates and services of the utilities 
over which the commissions exercised regulatory jurisdiction 
“and that agitation for further legislation serves merely to em- 
phasize the need for federal legislation and regulation, which 
in the end, if not more closely guarded than heretofore, will 
result in impairment of the jurisdiction of the various state 
commissions.” 

That declaration was made immediately after a discussion 
of the rules laid down in a number of court decisions with respect 
to the control the state commissions might exercise over holding 
companies which performed all sorts of managerial services, in- 
cluding engineering, financial, accounting and legal; and also the 
furnishing of supplies, the construction of new property and the 
purchase and installation of equipment. The committee sug- 
gested that care should be taken by every state commission to 
review the reasonableness of all service charges in the same 
degree that they were giving attention to the reasonableness of 
unit costs for rate appraisals and for depreciation. The com- 
mittee said that it was of the opinion that the operating public 
utility could not for the future through the device of mere con- 
tract for services defeat the power of the state commissions to 
get at what were just and reasonable operating expenses, capital 
charges, and depreciation, for the purpose of fixing just and 
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reasonable rates to the public. In conclusion the committee 
recommended that each state determine for itself what addi- 
tional power or control it might need to exercise over holding 
companies within their respective commonwealth. Its review of 
the subject, the committee said, failed to disclose the necessity 
for drastic legislation with respect to holding companies. 

The committee reviewed the report on the regulation of stock 
ownership in railroads made by the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, the case before the Supreme Court 
of the United States caused by the Illinois commission’s order 
in respect of telephone rates in which the question of service 
charges by a holding company was raised, and the inquiry of the 
Wisconsin commission into the interests affiliated with public 
utilities in that state. 


Grade Crossing Committee 


The ever increasing number of automobiles, said the com- 
mittee on railroad grade crossings, elimination and protection, 
submitted by Charles W. Hadley, Illinois, its chairman, had made 
the providing of safe and efficient crossings of railroads not only 
a most difficult, but a most vital, problem. Separation of grades, 
he said, was progressing rapidly, the annual expenditure for it 
being nearly $60,000,000. The committee said that the lack of 
funds made it impossible to think of separating all grades. 

The committee suggested that one public body in each state 
be vested with jurisdiction not only over grade crossings but 
over the railway and highway traffic over such crossings. At 
present the jurisdiction on that point is divided. The committee 
said that a campaign of education and instruction should be 
inaugurated and the cooperation of the public earnestly sought, 
for the greatest reduction of accidents could only be accom- 
plished by the cooperation of the public. 


Legislative Committee 


The legislative committee, through J. Paul Kuhn, Illinois, 
said that in the past year it had had but two matters of major 
importance to which active consideration has been given. That, 
the committee said, had been largely due to the fact that Con- 
gress had convened only for its short session since the last 
annual meeting of the association. The two matters which the 
committee had considered were the Parker-Couzens bus bill, 
H. R. 10288, and the Capper bill, S. 5030, the latter proposing 
the establishment of a Federal Gas Pipe Line Commission and 
the regulation of the rates and services of utilities operating gas 
pipe lines in interstate or foreign commerce. 

The committee expressed the belief that at the next session 
of Congress the Parker-Couzens bill would again be given con- 
sideration and that the enactment of that measure, hoped for at 
the short session of Congress, might become a reality. 

As to the pipe line legislation the committee said that it had 
tentatively agreed with other committees upon a revision of the 
pipe line bill and that the revised bill (see Traffic World, Octo- 
ber 10, p. 779) would be submitted to the Richmond meeting of 
the association. On account of the desire to have the bill dis- 
cussed at the Richmond meeting the Commission deemed it ex- 
pedient that no discussion of the bill be made in the report. 


Public Utilities Service 


Air transportation and the struggle between railroad and 
automobile carriers of freight and passenger constitute two topics 
treated at considerable length in the report of the committee on 
public utility companies submitted by Thomas E. McKay, Utah, 
its chairman. 

Air transportation as a commercial enterurise, the commit- 
tee said, had become a reality without any doubt about its appeal 
or usefulness. In the present period of depression, the com- 
mittee said, the volume of regular mail had fallen considerably, 
while the air mail volume had grown continually. Passenger 
business on regularly scheduled flight routes, the committee said, 
had increased enormously at a time when railroad transportation 
had fallen continuously. 

“This is not alone true in isolated routes,” said the com- 
mittee report, “but throughout the entire country short flights 
for sport and sightseeing have decreased as one would expect 
during a depression period, being something of an entertainment 
rather than a social need, but regular transportation for people 
who economize by saving time has grown. The remarkable 
efficiency of the air mail is shown in the use of the overnight 
service for letters in place of the much more expensive telegraph 
night letters.” 

Extraordinary improvements in design, the committee said, 
had appeared in a short time. Three years ago, it said, the 
passenger from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles paid $90 for one 
Way, sat in an open cockpit on a board and usually had his feet 
on a mail bag. Today, the committee said, the fare was $45 and 
the passenger rode in a roomy, comfortable chair, in a great 
tri-motor. In addition the report said he could read a magazine 
and have a fine free lunch as a part of the service furnished 
for the $45. 
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Answering its own question as to how local communities, 
such as a state, could take advantage of this new means of trans- 
portation, the committee said the state could make wise and 
generous regulation, flexible enough to change quickly and use 
part of the gasoline tax for the improvement of airports and 
particularly airports of an emergency type. The cost of upkeep 
on a modern airport, the committee said, was trivial in com- 
parison with the cost of the upkeep of an automobile highway. 
The committee suggested that state educational systems could 
promote the teaching of aeronautics in its schools. The commit- 
tee said that the Boston & Maine, by means of the Boston-Maine 
Airways, Inc., a subsidiary of the Boston & Maine and Maine 
Central, was the first airplane company wholly sponsored and 
controlled by a steam railroad. 

The struggle between railroad and automobile carrier for 
freight and passenger traffic had continued in intensified form 
throughout the past year, said the committee. Advertising by 
the competing forms of transportation, the committee said, had 
paved the way for solicitation and rate and fare cutting. Truck 
lines of both the contract and common carrier types, the com- 
mittee said, had staged keen rate wars, which were having a 
serious effect on some of the less financially sound organizations. 
The committee said that it was a matter of regret that Congress 
had not yet enacted the Parker-Couzens bill or similar legislation 
to confer upon the federal Commission and the state commis- 
sions joint jurisdiction over interstate bus and truck traffic. 


Railroad Rates 


This year, in the estimation of Paul A. Walker, Oklahoma, 
chairman of the committee on railroad rates, has been out- 
standing from the standpoint of railroad rates and the changes 
therein on account of the vast number of general cases under 
the Hoch-Smith resolution and Ex Parte No. 103. The chairman 
said that he had not had time to submit his report to other 
members of the committee. The most he had been able to do, 
he said, was to ask for suggestions from other members of the 
committee, some of’ which, without crediting them to their 
authors, he incorporated in the committee report. 

Ex Parte No. 103, Mr. Walker said, was most interesting, 
if not far reaching, in the factors and theories brought to the 
front, both in the matter of procedure and rate making. If not 
new in procedure, he said, this was the first instance in his 
observation where the carriers had placed such supreme reli- 
ance on section 15a that they were willing to withhold rate and 
traffic testimony and rely wholly upon statistics as to revenue 
needs and the statements of three railroad presidents repre- 
senting the three great railroad districts for obtaining the ad- 
vance and proving that the advance would produce the addi- 
tional revenue. 

“Here, too,” said Mr. Walker, “we have seen for the first 
time, and without objection voiced thereto, the security holders 
taking the burden of the aggressor and of occupying with their 
testimony a larger portion of the record than did the carriers, 
in an effort to persuade rate advances. But the new and star- 
tling development in this proceeding was the evidence of truck 
and water competition which is eating into the carriers’ business 
and their revenue with alarming rapidity, not fully realized, 
and which threatens even greater competition to the rail car- 
riers. No longer have the rails the monopoly of transportation 
- Regardless of the decision to be rendered, the Ex Parte 
103 proceedings present, for the first time, factors in rate-making 
which are bound to affect future policies, both of administration 
and legislation.” 

In connection with talk about other competition for the 
railroads, including air, which Mr. Walker said, perhaps not in 
our time, would haul freight even as railroads are now doing, 
the chairman of the committee mentioned the suggestion that 
the fourth section be made more elastic so as to permit the 
railroads to meet competition. On that point he said: 

Relieving the rail carriers of the requirement to meet the fourth 
section in competing with water, motor vehicle and air transportation 
would, in effect, be removing Commission regulation of the carriers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, because there is actual competition underground, on the sur- 
face and overhead, pipe line, water and motor vehicle and air, now in 
existence. This subject only lightly touched upon here is a matter 
justifying round table discussion, and adequate treatment elsewhere. 


Motor Vehicle Transportation 


The committee on motor vehicle transportation, by Amos, 
A. Betts, Arizona, its chairman, said that the unhappy period 
of depression, out of which “we shall, ere long, emerge, a big- 
ger, better, happier and more prosperous nation” had brought 
to’ a climax one of the major problems of the transportation 
system, namely, the relationship between rail and motor Car- 
riers, the legitimate fields of operation of each therein, and the 
legislation needed to bring about the object sought. 

It was a pathetic commentary on Congress, Mr. Betts said, 
that the subject should have been almost wholly ignored 
throughout the period of the motor vehicle’s development and 
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that in the present perilous moments its inaction might be as- 
signed as one of the contributing factors to the disaster with 
which the rail carriers asserted they were faced. 

In connection with a discussion of the financial condition 
of the railroads, the committee report said that the ultimate 
solution would be found in wise regulation that would give am- 
ple protection to the shipping public and at the same time exert 
that measure of control over rail and motor carriers which 
would preserve for each a sufficient tonnage to assure contin- 
uance of the two methods of transportation. 

The motor vehicle, the committee said, could not, as did 
the railroads in their time, meet the transportation demands of 
the country. It must ever occupy a position supplemental to 
that of the rail lines, the report said. 

Lack of regulation of interstate carriers by motor, the com- 
mittee said, had resulted in a multiplicity of service, duplica- 
tion of investment and overhead expenses, which, in the final 
analysis, had to be paid for by the shippers. The situation, the 
committee said, was a return to the era of the “survival of the 
fittest” with the fittest emerging from the conflict with their 
financial vitality sapped and without ability to assure the right 
sort of service. The chairman of the committee said he was not 
much disturbed by the fact that the railroads were endeavoring 
to protect their interests by engaging in motor vehicle opera- 
tions. If that was the best way for them to meet the com- 
petition “then,” he said, ‘in all good conscience, let us embrace 
it and assist in speeding the day of its achievement.” He said 
he was not in sympathy with the apparent effort to tax the 
motor off the road, nor was he in sympathy with the attitude 
of the railroads in demanding their “pound of flesh during the 
present economic depression.” He said he could think of no 
better solution than reasonable regulation which would compel 
a division of the traffic on the basis that would achieve the 
maintenance of both forms of transportation. He recommended 
the appointment of a committee to investigate, in detail, the 
subject of service by motor carriers and the provisions for as- 
surance of responsibility to their patrons and the safety of 
passengers and property, and the control of the wildcat operator. 


Cooperation Between Commissions 


The committee on cooperation between federal and state 
commissions, by Paul A. Walker, Oklahoma, its chairman, sub- 
mitted a report telling about the cases in which the federal and 
state commissions had acted cooperatively. It said that effec- 
tive cooperation could be brought about only when the respec- 
tive commissioners had sufficient time to devote to the problems 
in hand and were able to approach them in the proper spirit 
and attitude of mind. On the subject of state commissioners 
sitting in cases where they felt that they had been charged 
with the duty of representing their states or shippers and had 
therefore hesitated to sit in cooperation proceedings, the com- 
mittee said: 


The cooperative plan, as understood between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, contemplates that a cooperating commis- 
sioner, whether federal or state, shall not be an advocate in the 
proceedings. In making this statement, we are not unmindful of the 
public purpose for which the respective commissions have been cre- 
ated, nor of the fact that reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and of the several state commissions, have repeatedly called 
attention to the Commissions’ guardianship of the public welfare. 
Mere calling attention to the question of propriety which indicates 
when a commissioner should accept the position of a cooperator and 
when he should not, is perhaps as far as this committee should go 
in its report. 


Speeches of Welcome 


All the flowers of rhetoric for which the south is famous 
were brought forth in welcoming the association to the city that 
is the third capital of Virginia, to the city that was the capital 
of the Confederate States of America and, as one speaker said, 
“is the gateway to the new south.” 

Governor Pollard, to whom was assigned the duty of welcome 
on behalf of the commonwealth, had to send Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Price in his stead, the governor feeling it incumbent on 
him to devote his time to the entertainment of Marshall Petain, 
one of the prominent figures at the celebration at Yorktown 
the day before. 

Mayor Bright, who extended the city’s welcome, in particular 
was happy in his weaving in the facts about the history of the 
city that was made the seat of the commonwealth in the Revolu- 
tionary War period bece:se Lord Dunmore, the royal governor, 
with his bombardments of the tidewater places, including Wil- 
liamsburg, the second capital, made the situation too uncomfort- 
able for the Virginia assembly. George C. Peery, for the Vir- 
ginia commission, was on an equality with the other orators. 

Hugh Williams, New Mexico, second vice-president of the 
association, matched the Virginians in the warmth of his re- 
sponse to the addresses of welcome. President Hannah, in pre- 
senting Mr. Williams, described him as a “grizzled veteran of 
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more than 100 battles,” in recognition of his more than twenty 
years of service as a member of the association. 


President’s Address 


President Hannah, prefacing his annual address, remarked 
that he felt like a debutante about to attend her first party. 

“You know we of the southland are accustomed to speak 
extemporaneously,” said he. “But it is a dangerous custom. 
So for the first time in my life I am going to read a speech.” 

After saying that nothing of importance had occurred in the 
year of his incumbency of the office of president, although con- 
scientious efforts had been made by representatives of the asso- 
ciation to obtain the passage of the Parker-Couzens bill, Mr. 
Hannah said there had to be a coordination of transportation 
agencies, state and national, to the end that commerce might 
move at the lowest rates that were reasonable and at the same 
time give a proper return on the property used and useful in 
the public service. 

“As regards the operation of motor vehicles, pipe lines for 
gas and transmission lines for electricity,’ Mr. Hannah con- 
tinued, “these subjects can be differentiated from the interstate 
commerce involved in rail transportation because of the fact that 
a large percentage of the rail transportation is national in char- 
acter, involving the crossing of many state lines, whereas, as to 
electricity it is extremely rare that the generation shall take 
place in one state and that the electricity shall be transmitted 
over more than one state boundary, and as to natural gas and 
bus transportation the boundaries of more states may be in- 
volved, but the matter of regulation in the very nature of things 
is to a great extent regional in character and does not present 
a problem of national importance as does rail transportation.” 

Mr. Hannah quoted with approval a part of the report of a 
committee of the American Bar Association at its recent session 
in Atlantic City, suggesting several possible solutions of the 
question of regulation of interstate utility service, as follows: 


1. Create a series of compacts between various states affected 
by interstate operations so as to permit such states by means of a 
joint commission to regulate the interstate commerce involved. 

2. Have Congress create regional commissions subordinate to 
either the Federal Power Commission or to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to be made up either of Commissioners from the com- 
mission of the several states in such region or of independent federal 


appointees. ‘ 
3. Continue the present system of leaving unregulated the inter- 


state commerce involved but have the state commissions deal with 
problems affecting the neighboring states by consultive and joint 
action with the commissions of the neighboring states. 

4. Have Congress enact legislation specifically divesting electricity 
and gas transmitted in interstate commerce of its interstate char- 
acter immediately prior to the sale to the distributing company, thus 
making its sale subject to regulation in the state of purchase. 


“The champions of centralized government and of federaliza- 
tion of the agencies of regulation, who advocate stripping the 
states, so far as possible, of their sovereign rights which would 
make them only outlying provinces, as it were,’ Mr. Hannah 
asserted, “will find little comfort, if they will take a survey of 
the nation as it stands today in the shadow of the greatest 
financial crisis in its history, when they find that the utilities 
corporations, which are solely under state regulation, are weath- 
ering the storm better than are all other agencies of commerce 
and trade and that their securities have depreciated less than 
other securities on the market today. 

“This, in my opinion, grows out of the fact that the state 
regulatory bodies, in a vast majority of states, must, under the 
law, pass upon the issuance of bonds and stocks of these various 
utility corporations, and those issues are always kept within the 
limit of sound financing and below the rate base, which is the 
actual valuation of the physical properties of the corporations 
which are used and useful in the public service. 

“In other words, the valuation adopted for security issues 
reflects what the property is actually and honestly worth with 
all the water squeezed out. It is a reflection of the honest 
dollars prudently invested to build the property plus all other 
elements that go in, under the law, to make up the actual value 
upon which the utility may have a return and at the same time 
give the people the best service at the lowest rates possible.’ 

These conditions, he declared, demonstrated the wisdom of 
local or state regulation of the utilities. 


Address of W. G. Fullen 


William G. Fullen, chairman of the New York Transit com- 
mission, addressed the convention on “State vs. Federal Commis- 
sion in Abandonment Proceedings,” using the abandonment of 
the Whitestone branch of the Long Island railroad as his text. 
The federal commission, against the opposition of the New York 
body, authorized the abandonment. Then the New York body 
went to a three-judge federal court asking for an injunction. 
That court, on October 15, dismissed the bill. It refused to con- 
sider the testimony on which the federal body based its certifi- 
cate permitting abandonment, which the railroad company pro- 
posed rather than undertake the cost of grade crossing elimina- 
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tion work estimated to cost $4,000,000. The speaker said the 
New York body would carry the matter to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

“It is my opinion,’ Mr. Fullen concluded, “that this is the 
most flagrant, unwarranted invasion by a subordinate federal 
agency in a field where the United States Supreme Court has 
repeatedly held the state is supreme, i. e., grade crossing elimi- 
nation; is a direct attack upon the sovereign power of every 
state in the Union, and if sustained by the Supreme Court will 
render almost wholly useless the regulatory commissions in the 
several states.” 


Rate Decision Discussed 


Though having no place on the program, the Commission’s 
disposition of the 15 per cent case, announced the afternoon 
before, to a large extent seemed to divert the thoughts of the 
members of state commissions from the work in hand for the 
second day’s meeting of the association. The work in hand was 
the rather dry subject of classification of accounts of public 
utility companies, depreciation in general and telephone depre- 
ciation in particular. 

The federal body’s disposition of the application of the rail- 
roads for permission to make a blanket increase of 15 per cent 
of all rates, except on coal and coke, was discussed wherever 
two or more state commissioners met. 

Broadly speaking the thought was that, with possibly two 
exceptions, Kansas and Iowa, the state bodies would follow 
the lead of the national body. The idea that Kansas and Iowa 
might not go along was not based on any specific utterances 
made after the decision was announced. State commissioners, 
for publication, felt it necessary to take the position that they 
could not discuss a matter that would come before them for 
quasi-judicial action. Off the record, however, most of them 
expressed the belief that this was not the time for delaying 
action or going counter to the federal body’s decision. 

Among the few representatives of the railroads attending 
the convention great regret was expressed over the attachment, 
by the federal Commission, of the pooling provision. The first 
impression on that point was that the condition was impossible 
of fulfillment. The thought was that there could be no pooling 
without the consent of every railroad party to the application 
for an increase and that unanimous consent was out of the 
question. That, of course, was the view expressed at the time 
the proposal, that there should be pooling, was made. But, it 
was also thought that if the banking and security owning 
interests were convinced of the necessity for the step they would 
be able to bring recalcitrant railroads into line. A general idea 
was that the railroads would make some sort of move to get 
rid of the pooling condition. 


Valuation, Accounting, and Depreciation 


Valuation, accounting and depreciation, the main topics of 
the second day’s first session, showed a division of sentiment 
between so-called radicals, typified by Milo R. Maltbie, New 
York, and David E. Lilienthal, Wisconsin, and the majority of 
the state commissioners in a mild clash at the afternoon session 
of the first day when the executive committee made a report on 
the order of business to be observed. Among the provisions it 
reported was that all resolutions should be referred to the 
executive committee without debate. When John J. Murphy, 
South Dakota, presented that report, Messrs. Maltbie and Lilien- 
thal wanted to know if that meant that they would be shut up. 
President Hannah said that the association had followed the 
practice of having resolutions referred, without debate, for con- 
sideration and that the executive committee had control of the 
matter. 

An appeal from the ruling of the chair was suggested but 
not taken. W. D. B. Ainey, Pennsylvania, who was so ill that 
he attended the meeting sitting in a wheeled chair, took the 
floor, supported to a standing position by friends on each side 
of him, to observe that the New York commission had not 
honored the association with its presence very often, else Mr. 
Maltbie would have known the custom of the convention and 
would not have suggested an appeal from what he thought was 
a ruling of the chair. President Hannah, using his gavel when 
necessary, carried out the program as arranged, his theory being 
that it was his duty in presiding over the convention to have the 
work done as arranged and allow the executive committee to 
deal with questions that might be raised about the order of 
business. 

A reminder of the disagreement came up at the first session 
of the second day when the committee on statistics and ac- 
counts of public utility companies was submitted by E. V. Wil- 
liamson, West Virginia, its chairman. The committee submitted 
a recommendation as to a uniform classification of accounts 
for natural gas companies. Mr. Williamson said that the com- 
mittee had not had time to deal with accounts for manufactured 
gas companies. 
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Mr. Maltbie submitted minority views. His view was that 
the classification of electric companies’ accounts in 1920 had 
produced far from satisfactory results. Hence his thought was, 
with regard to the classification of accounts for natural gas 
companies, that a following of the 1920 action, would not be 
wise, particularly in respect of depreciation. The classification, 
he said, had enabled the utility companies to free themselves 
from regulation. Effective control, he said, could not be ex- 
ercised by any such accounting provisions as were proposed, 
based as they were on the 1920 action. The association, how- 
ever, disposed of the matter by receiving both the report and 
the minority views. 


On motion of Commissioner Perry, Georgia, the convention 
modified the constitution of the association at the afternoon 
session of the first day by making eligible as voting members, 
the chief rate expert of any state commission represented in 
the association. He said that rate experts were not known 
in state commission organizations when the original eligibility 
rule was adopted, commissioners and secretaries of commissions 
being the only ones made eligible. The change was voted, viva 
voce, without dissent. The next day, however, Commissioner 
Wells asked for reconsideration of the vote and postponement of 
consideration of the matter until the third day’s session, when 
Commissioner Perry could be present to defend the action taken. 


State Rights and Legislation 


Appeal for legislation by Congress to free the state com- 
missions from “the present intolerable interference by lower 
federal courts” was made at the close of the second day’s ses- 
sion by Clyde L. Seavey, president of the California Railroad 
Commission. He made the appeal in an address to the associ- 
ation in open meeting. Otherwise, he suggested, local control 
of local affairs would disappear. As planned Mr. Seavey was 
to have addressed a session of the convention in secret or ex- 
ecutive session. The closed session was held but the speeches 
intended to have been delivered while the doors were closed 
against the public were made before the portals were barred. 

The other speech on the program for that non-public ses- 
sion was made by Frank P. Morgan a member of the Alabama 
commission, whose subject was “The Rights of the States.” He 
chose the subject for himself. Mr. Seavey called his address 
“State Commissions and Federal Courts.” 


Recalling the rule laid down by the courts that when the 
United States exerts its power within a particular sphere the 
power of the states is exhausted. Mr. Morgan asserted “there 
can be no such thing as concurrent jurisdiction or even coop- 
eration between states and the federal government on the sub- 
ject of rate-making.” 


In substance the Californian asked that the administrative 
rulings of the state commissions be put on the same footing, 
in the courts, as the administrative decisions of the federal 
Commission. He asserted that while the findings of the federal 
body were made prima facie as to the facts contained therein, 
the lower federal courts assumed and exercised the power of 
substituting their judgment for that of a state body. Another 
ground of complaint by the Californian was that resort was had 
to the injunctive power of the lower federal courts without 
waiting for the state tribunals to pass upon the questions 
raised by utility companies. He suggested that the comity 
among governmental agencies, about which there had been much 
talk, was not present in the litigation growing out of the orders 
of the state commissions. California, he said had been rela- 
tively free of such interference (before final action by state 
courts) due, as he said, to the sentiment in the state for gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of utilities. Utility companies 
in California, he said, had shown great wisdom in the course 
they had followed, possibly on account of the readiness with 
which the citizens of the state could turn to public ownership 
and operation of utilities. 


The Morgan address, in substance, was a plea to the state 
commissions to beware of the assault upon state power repre- 
sented by the beginnings of the Federal Power Commission. 
Admitting that there was reason for considerable regulation of 
railroad rates within the states by the federal body, Mr. Mor- 
gan insisted there was no such reason for regulation, by the 
federal government, of the rates of utility companies. 

Federalists who insisted that they were merely contending 
for federal regulation of interstate commerce carried on by 
utility companies, he said, no doubt could answer the question 
as to how it would be possible to regulate interstate commerce 
without giving the regulating body the power to remove so- 
called unjust discrimination against interstate commerce. 

“As surely as authority is given by Congress to the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate interstate power, just as surely 
there will ultimately be written into the law the same sort of 
sections now in the federal transportation act of 1920, which 
have, to a great extent, removed the control of intrastate com- 
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merce from jurisdiction of the state commissions,” said Mr. 
Morgan. 

“There is a fundamental difference between regulation of 
railroads and regulation of public utilities, especially the power 
utilities,” said Mr. Morgan. “I hold that a federal commission 
should never be allowed to dictate the rates charged within the 
borders of a state for a commodity generated out of the natural 
resources of that state.” 

In his discussion of the encroachment of the inferior fed- 
eral courts upon the state commissions Mr. Seavey recognized 
that some of the state bodies seemed to have done things, giv- 
ing the courts strong excuses, if not absolutely valid reasons, 
for interposing injunctions to prevent injury to utilities. He 
said that the greatest danger to the remaining rights of the 
states was not to be found in the halls of Congress but in the 
weakuess of state governments. The greatest weakness in 
state governments, as well as in the national government, he 
said, was to be found in the legislative branch. 

“Unless a man is imbued with profound faith in the final 
results of this experiment in democracy, known as the United 
States of America,” said Mr. Morgan, “he had best not watch 
the machinations of the average state legislature too closely, 
lest he become cynical and grow sick at heart. Until the voters 
of the states come to realize that the most important official 
they are privileged to elect is their representative in the state 
legislature we cannot expect any higher personnel in this de- 
partment of government.” 


Accepting the invitation of the executive committee to “get 
things off their chests” in the secret session, Paul A. Walker, 
Oklahoma, and Milo R. Maltbie, New York, precipitated more 
than two hours of debate on the question whether the association 
was too much influenced by the representatives of utility com- 
panies attending the conventions in interest of their employers. 
The upshot of the matter, so far as the public was advised, wsa 
the canceliation of the part of the program for Wednesday 
afternoon calling for a visit to inspect the plant of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia, and the raising of 
the question, whether the part of the program calling for 
speeches by non-members of the association on the last of the 
four days meeting would be carried out. 


The Motor Vehicle 


The last day’s program called for much attention to the 
motor vehicle. The committee on vehicle transportation, Amos 
A. Betts, Arizona, was due formally to present its report, which, 
like other reports, was circulated before the time for presenta- 
tion; a report from the special committee on motor vehicle 
legislation, prepared by General Solicitor John E. Benton; and 
the report of the committee on legislation, by J. Paul Kuhn, 
Illinois, its chairman. 

The scrimmage precipitated in the secret session by Messrs. 
Walker and Maltbie did not involve that part of the program, 
but it did the remainder of it, except an address by Commissioner 
George R. Van Namee, a member of the New York commission, 
an active member of the association. The program called for 
speeches by D. W. Russell of the Fargo Motor Corporation of 
Detroit; Samuel S. Wyer, consulting engineer, Columbus, O., on 
“Our Dole Thinking in Transportation”; S. A. Markel of the 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators; “Casual Observa- 
tions Concerning Regulation,” by James S. Benn, former member 
of the Pennsylvania commission; Claude L. Draper, of the 
Federal Power Commission and former member of the Wyoming 
commission; Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, of the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; Alexander Forward, managing 
director of the American Gas Association and former member of 
the Virginia Corporation Commission; Paul S. Clapp, managing 
director of the National Electric Light Association, and W. L. 
Stanley, vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line. 

In apparent continuation of the move he began at Charles- 
tn, S. C., a year ago, Mr. Walker offered a resolution providing, 
in substance, that hereafter the association, under no conditions, 
would listen to speeches by representatives of public utilities. 
At Charleston Mr. Walker had the association adopt the plan, 
carried out this year, of having the association devote the first 
two and a half days of the four days’ session to the business of 
the state commissioners. The executive committee made pro- 
vision for the executive or non-public session to close the 
second day, at which Messrs. Walker and Maltbie brought up 
the subject that threatened, it seemed at the time, to wreck a 
large part of the program for the last day. 

In support of the Walker proposition, to cut out speeches 
by representatives of the utilities companies, it was reported 
as being gossip that the meetings of the association were junkets 
and that the utilities, through their representatives, controlled 
the policies of the association. Mr. Walker said that he had 
been attending meetings since 1917 and that he did not like 
the things that were being said. 
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“Have you been contaminated?” asked Charles Webster, of 
the Iowa commission, one of the veterans. 

So that everybody might have his say, the secretary called 
the roll of the states in an invitation to each commission hav- 
ing a chance to get its thoughts off its chest. However, the 
talk could not get away from the theme brought up by the Okla- 
homa member. When Commissioner Hooker, of the Virginia 
commission, suggested that it was time to adjourn so as to 
make that visit to the telephone plant, the fat was in the fire. 
For the association to do that, Mr. Maltbie said, would be to 
confirm all the things that had been said about the influence 
of the utilities with the members of the association. Mr. Hooker 
thereupon suggested that if that was the way anybody felt 
about a visit to a telephone exchange, of which the company 
was proud, he would call off the visit, arrangements for which 
he had made on his own initiative. He did that. The interstate 
motor coaches sent to the door of the hotel by a company that 
comes much into contact with the state commissions practically 
throughout the country was sent away and the members of 
the association for a half hour thereafter continued to discuss 
whether association with representatives of the utility com- 
panies resulted in unwholesome conditions. 

The Walker proposition was referred to the executive com- 
mittee, where it was suggested a way out of a somewhat em- 
barrassing situation would be found. 

Before the closed door session the association elected offi- 
cers. Under the custom of the association, of retaining the 
staffs at its offices in New York and Washington and of pro- 
moting vice-presidents, there was but one contest, that for the 
second vice-presidency. J. Paul Kuhn, of the Illinois commis- 
sion, was chosen to fill that office. Sam C. Blease, of South 
Carolina, was nominated, but Kuhn, who was suggested for the 
place a year ago, when Hugh Williams, of the New Mexico com- 
mission, was chosen, defeated the South Carolinian. 

In accordance with the custom, John J. Murphy, South Da- 
kota, was made president and Hugh Williams was advanced to 
the first vice-presidency. Also, in accordance with custom, John 
E. Benton was reelected general solicitor, James B. Walker, sec- 
retary, and Clyde S. Bailey, assistant secretary, the latter also 
serving as assistant general solicitor. 

The convention voted to hold the next annual meeting at 
Hot Springs, Ark. St. Petersburg, Fla., was the only other can- 
didate for the honor. 


PENNSYLVANIA FOURTH SECTION 


A complicated situation with respect to intrastate class 
rates in Pennsylvania has arisen as the result of a decision by 
Judge William M. Hargest, of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, 
enjoining railroads operating in Pennsylvania from making 
effective a tariff disregarding the absolute long-and-short-haul 
provision of the Pennsylvania constitution. 

In the eastern class rate decision the Commission granted 
fourth section relief to the carrers and they hoped to obtain 
similar relief as to intrastate rates in Pennsylvania. It is 
understood that the Pennsylvania commission was sympathetic 
with the viewpoint of the carriers, but that it could not grant 
the relief sought because of the constitutional prohibition. The 
litigation before Judge Hargest then followed, it is understood, 
the railroads hoping that the court would make a decision ‘that 
would permit the rates to be made effective. The court, how- 
ever, upheld the prohibition of the constitution. 

Railroad counsel are understood to be considering a thir- 
teenth section proceeding before the Commission in which the 
federal body would be asked to make a finding that would per- 
mit the carriers to establish intrastate in Pennsylvania class 
rates the same as the interstate rates, under fourth section 
relief the same as authorized for the interstate rates. Whether 
the thirteenth section covers such situations as that existing in 
Pennsylvania, however, was said to be a phase of the matter 
that was bothering counsel. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 
In No. 19610, switching rates in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict, in which increased switching rates were prescribed, the 
Commission has denied the petition of protestants to set aside 
the order of July 31, 1931, and to reopen the proceeding for 
further hearing. 


ROUTING CASE JURISDICTION 
The Supreme Court of the United States has noted probable 
jurisdiction in No. 88, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al. vs. 
United States et al., a suit in equity to set aside the Commis- 
sion’s order in I. and S. 3290 and 3332, of June 9, 1930, directing 
cancelation of certain schedules relating to restrictions in rout- 
ing. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Court of Appeals of District of Columbia.) Interstate 
Commerce Commission is an administrative body, not hampered 
by rules of pleading and practice in law courts [(Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Secs. 13, 16, 17 (49 USCA, Secs. 13, 16, 17) ].—United 
States vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 51 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 
429, 

Misjoinder of parties and causes in reparation proceedings, 
involving shipments in some of which one respondent was not 
involved, held not to authorize interference by court in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s proceedings (Interstate Commerce 
Act, Secs. 1, 138, 16, 17 (49 USCA, Secs. 1, 13, 16, 17)).—Ibid. 

Certiorari will not issue to require Interstate Commerce 
Commission to sever complaint against one of several railroads, 
commission being administrative body.—Ibid. 

Mandamus does not lie to compel Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to set aside decision on matter within its jurisdiction 
and decide it in specified way.—lIbid. 

Mandamus cannot be made to serve purpose of appeal or 
writ of error.—Ibid. 

Prohibition does not lie to correct or restrict errors or 
irregularities of tribunal acting within its jurisdiction.—Ibid. 

Prohibition cannot be used to supersede ordinary functions 
of appeal or writ of error, unless permitted by statute.—Ibid. 

Petitions for certiorari, mandamus, or prohibition, requir- 
ing Interstate Commerce Commission to sever complaint against 
one of several railroads in reparation proceed:ng, before Com- 
mission made finding on substantive issue before it, held pre- 
mature.—Ibid. 





hi * ¢ ¢ 
Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, W. D., New York.) Consignee of grain cargo 
required to unload vessel must exercise due diligence under 
circumstances and custom of port to discharge vessel as speedily 
as possible-—Kinsman Transit Co. vs. 50,000 Bushels of Wheat, 
51 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 377. 

To authorize recovery of damages, delay in unloading grain 
cargo from vessel must be due to some negligence of consignee. 
—Ibid. 

Libelant must prove negligence of consignee, to recover for 
delay in discharging cargo.—Ibid. 

What is reasonable delay in 
surrounding circumstances.—Ibid. 

Consignee of grain cargo held negligent in delaying unload- 
ing, where port was congested, facilities. for discharge of cargo 
were offered, and owner requested consignee who was care 
party to make use of facilities offered, which consignee refused. 
—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Washington.) Statute regulating auto- 
mobile transportation companies and requiring certificates of 
convenience held not unconstitutional as creating monopolies 
(Rem. Comp. Stat., Secs. 6389, 6390; Const., art. 12, Sec. 22.) 
—State vs. Inland Forwarding Corporation, 2 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 
888. 

Whether relation between public and automobile transpor- 
tation companies holding statutory certificates of convenience is 
“monopolistic” depends on whether companies may be compelled 
to render reasonable service at proper rates to state’s satis- 
faction (Rem. Comp. Stat., Secs. 6389, 6390; Const., art. 12, Sec. 
22).—Ibid. 

“Monopoly,” within constitutional prohibition, is one whose 
activities are hostile and oppressive to common welfare, not 
one continuously subject to state’s immediate regulation (Const., 
art. 12, Sec. 22).—Ibid. 

Whether legislature intended to create unconstitutional 
monopoly must be determined by practical consideration of 
scheme of statute (Const., art. 12, Sec. 22).—Ibid. 


unloading ship depends on 


’ 
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Statute defining and regulating auto transportation com- 
panies held to include only common carriers, and therefore does 
not violate constitutional guaranty of equal protection; classifi- 
cation being reasonable (Rem. Comp. Stat., Sec. 6387, subd. d; 
Const., art. 1, Sec. 12).—Ibid. 

Statute regulating automobile transportation business and 
authorizing certificates of public convenience held not uncon- 
stitutional as irrevocably granting privilege or franchise (Rem. 
Comp. Stat., Secs. 6389, 6390; Const., art. 1, Sec. 8).—Ibid. 

Since statute regulating automobile transportation business 
does not create monopolies, statute held not unconstitutional 
because title does not indicate monopoly (Laws 1921, p. 338; 
Const., art. 2, Sec. 19).—Ibid. 





FERRY CASE IN SUPREME COURT 


Appeal from a three-judge court sitting in the District of 
Columbia to the Supreme Court of the United States has been 
taken in No. 454, Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Co. vs. United States. 
The ferry company applied to the lower court, unsucessfully, for 
an order setting aside the permissive order of the Commission, 
given on application of the Chesapeake Beach Railway, for the 
establishment of a ferry across Chesapeake Bay by the railway 
company. The ferry company denied the power of the Commis- 
sion to issue a certificate of convenience and necessity author- 
izing such a service wholly within Maryland as both termini 
were within that state. The railroad company operates from 
Washington, D. C., to Chesapeake Beach, Md. By means of 
a ferry the railroad proposed, in its application to the Com- 
mission, to extend its service to the eastern shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay in Maryland. The ferry company opposed the estab- 
lishment of a service competing with its own, claiming it was 
unnecessary. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


“In June, last, a railroad box car of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway was entered at a point between Omaha, Neb., 
and Sioux City, Ia.,” says the Department of Justice. ‘“Ship- 
ments of cigarettes and tobacco to the value of $1,000 were 
stolen therefrom. A truck bearing this stolen shipment was 
seen at Council Bluffs, Ia., and the occupants of the truck were 
identified as being Edward G. Leffler and Steve Hanson, the 
truck being the property of Leffler, who was subsequently ar- 
rested at Sioux City, Ia. They were indicted by the United 
States grand jury at Council Bluffs, la., and on October 1 were 
found guilty. Leffler was sentenced to serve two years in the 
United States reformatory at Chillicothe, O., and Hanson was 
sentenced to serve eight years in the county jail at Council 
Bluffs.” 


THEFTS FROM 


DROUGHT RATE COMPLAINT 


Alleging, among other things, that he was refused permits 
for emergency reduced rates for drought relief purposes “on 
the alleged grounds that he was not a needy farmer, but a 
millionaire and a former governor of Virginia,’ Henry C. Stuart, 
of Elk Garden, Russell county, Va., has filed a complaint in 
No. 24755 against the Norfolk & Western and other carriers, 
asking the Commission to award reparation of $10,000. 

Complainant refers to the establishment, August 15, 1930, 
of the drought emergency rates applicable on shipments of hay, 
feed and live stock, and avers that on August 25, 1930, Russell 
county, Va., was designated as a drought-stricken area by the 
defendants and their agents. He points out that a regulation 
accompanying the emergency tariffs provided that the reduced 
rates authorized therein would apply only when shipments 
were governed by permits issued by the transportation office 
of the delivering carrier of the hay, feed, or water, or the 
originating carrier of the live stock in the drought-stricken 
area as provided in the embargo notice issued by the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. 

Former Governor Stuart avers that under regulations of 
August 16, 1930, of. the American Railway Association and the 
defendants, permits were to be granted only when the benefits 
of the reduced rates accrued to farmer consumers of hay, feed 
and water and farmer shippers of live stock in the drought- 
stricken areas. Under subsequent regulations, it is alleged, it 
was provided that only those in distress due to the drought 
conditions were entitled to the benefits of reduced rates and 
that later, under the regulations, the person entitled to the 
reduced rates was described as a “needy farmer.” 

Between August 15 and September 15, 1930, it is alleged, 
the complainant made interstate carload shipments of hay, feed 
and livestock upon which he was required to pay full tariff 
rates and denied the benefits of reduced emergency rates be- 
cause he could not produce permits entitling him to such re- 
duced rates and that his inability to produce such permits was 
occasioned by the failure of the defendants to designate an 
agent empowered to approve such applications for such permits 
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AYON is a successful outcome of man’s ancient 
| R desire to produce the rarest products of nature by 
| attificial means. No one knows who first attempted to 
: make artificial silk, though it was first suggested by 


Reamur, a French scientist, in his “Histoire des Insectes,” 


' 
f published in 1754. Schoenbein’s discovery of nitro- 


F cellulose (gun-cotton) in 1845, paved the way for Rayon. 


Since then, Audemars, Charbonnet, Despaisses, Bronnert, 


: 
| 


# 
Fs 


Fremery, Swan, Urbain and others developed the process 
P of making a durable fibre, or filament. The National 
f Retail Dry Goods Association selected and sponsored 
} the word “Rayon” to take the place of the term artifi- 
: cial silk and “Rayon” was adopted at a meeting of 
American manufacturers in 1924. 

Through the educational work of the Rayon Institute 


oT 


and the leading producers and retail dealers of the 


= 


I country, the old conception of Rayon as a cheap substi- 
) tute for silk has been corrected. Rayon has been pop- 


) ularized by its practical use in transparent velvets, lingerie, 


' 


( 
| 





; 


STERN RAILWAY 


IRGINIA 
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AN’S ARTFUL IMITATION 
-loF A PRODUCT OF NATURE 


negligees, hosiery, sports wear, lounging robes, bedspreads 
and tablecloths -- and its affinity for dyes makes possible 
many beautiful color effects. Rayon production has 
become one of the country’s leading industries and the 


United Stated is now the largest producer and consumer 


of Rayon in the world. 

On the line of the Norfolk and Western Railway 
there are huge Rayon plants at Roanoke, Va., Waynes- 
boro and Hopewell. In nearby territory there are many 
other plants, their locations having been decided by labor 
conditions, water supply, raw materials, etc. The import- 
ance of the rapid movement of raw materials to the 
plants and of finished materials therefrom must be 
obvious. Realizing this, the Norfolk and Western has 
studied the requirements of, and co-operated closely with, 
Rayon plant managements resulting in the prompt placing 
of clean, serviceable equipment, in economical loading 


and stowing and in moving this traffic on fast, depend- 


able schedules. 





Freight Traffic Department representatives of the Norfolk and Western Railway, throughout the nation, will 
gladly give information as to rates, routes and the railway’s modern facilities for handling any class of traffic. 
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in Russell county, and by the failure of defendants, when an 
agent for such purposes was finally named, to locate the office 
of such agent at a railroad station or other point accessible to 
complainant. 

Complainant says that permits were issued to him under 
which he obtained the benefit of the reduced rates on some of 
his shipments but that on November 17, 1930, all the permits 
then in his hands were canceled and he was refused further 
permits on the ground that he was not a needy farmer as set 
forth above. 

Mr. Stuart says that he is a farmer, 80 per cent of whose 
income is ordinarily derived from the cultivation of the soil and 
raising of cattle on the farm; that in 1930 he lost in farming 
and cattle raising a sum in excess of $100,000, and that this loss 
was in part due to the denial of reduced railroad rates for 
drought relief purposes, alleged to be in violations of sections 1, 
2 and 3 of the interstate commerce act. 


HOCH-SMITH SAND 


The Commission has denied a petition by southwestern 
glass manufacturers and others for reopening, reconsideration, 
on the present record, and modifications of findings and order 
in so far as pertaining to silica sand, in No. 17000, part 11-A, 
rates,on sand, gravel and crushed stone from and to points in 
Kansas and Missouri, and No. 17000, part 11, sand and gravel. 





HOCH-SMITH LIVESTOCK 


Western trunk line carriers, in a reply filed with the Com- 
mission to petitions for rehearing, reargument and reconsidera- 
tion in No. 17000, part 9, livestock western district rates, ask 
that the petitions be denied. They said that, considering the 
scope of the proceeding, relatively few petitions for reconsidera- 
tion had been filed and that the decision should become effective, 
leaving for future determination any local or peculiar situations 
which might be deemed by any interests to require correction. 


HOCH-SMITH PETROLEUM 


In No. 17000, part 4-A, rates on refined petroleum products, 
from, to and between points in southwest, the Commission has 
entered an order permitting the carriers to establish and main- 
tain until December 3, on not less than five days’ notice, on the 
traffic embraced in this proceeding, over interstate routes be- 
tween points in the state of Texas, the same rates as are con- 
temporaneously in effect on like traffic over intrastate routes 
between the same points. This order was necessary due to the 
fact that on September 10, 1931, by authority of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas, the scale set forth in appendix II to the 
Commission’s supplemental report in this proceeding, 174 I. C. C. 
745, became applicable on traffic over intrastate routes between 
points in Texas. The effective date of the rates prescribed in 
part 4-A is December 3 and therefore to apply the interstate 
rates before December 3 action by the Commission was neces- 
sary. The Commission also issued Fourth Section Order No. 
10738, petroleum and petroleum products between points in 
Texas, via interstate routes, granting necessary fourth section 
relief, in connection with the order referred to above. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON 


The Commission has reopened No. 17000, part 3, cotton, for 
further hearing on the question whether the findings and orders 
heretofore entered shall be modified, and if so to what extent, 
so as to permit the carriers to establish and maintain from 
points of origin in Louisiana and Arkansas to New Orleans, La., 
reduced rates to meet the competition of motor trucks and unreg- 
ulated barges without observing the relation required between 
the rates on cotton from points of origin in Louisiana and 
Arkansas to New Orleans, La., on the one hand, and to Mobile, 
Ala., on the other hand. The proceedings have been assigned 
for further hearing November 10, at the St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, before Examiner Mattingly, as to this phase of the case. 

The proceedings also have been assigned for further hear- 
ing November 12, at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, before 
Examiner Mattingly, for the purpose of determining with respect 
to cotton shipped from southwestern territory to gulf ports, east 
of New Orleans and to south Atlantic ports, and with respect to 
cotton shipped from southern territory to ports previously indi- 
cated and to New Orleans, by what reasonable maximum 
amounts, if any, the rates on shipments to the ports for move- 
ment beyond by water may exceed the rates from the same 
points of origin for local application to the same ports. 

The Commission has denied a petition of the American Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association for reopening and further hearing 
in No. 17000, part 3, and also a petition of the Cleveland Com- 
press & Cotton Service Company and other cotton compress 
companies situated at Houston, Tex., for recission or suspension 
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of that portion of the order of July 14, 1931, entered in connec- 
tion with the fourth supplemental report of the Commission on 
reconsideration in said proceeding, which permits the cancella- 
tin of compressed-in-transit rates to Galveston and Texas City, 
Tex., from points from which compressed-in-transit rates are not 
contemporaneously published to Houston, Tex., and for reopen- 
ing and further hearing with respect thereto. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 10 
totaled 763,864 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 13,973 
cars below the preceding week, 190,918 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year and 415,676 cars under the same week 
two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended October 
10 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: 
stock, 2,313 and 2,554; coal, 
forest products, 2,453 and 3,700; 
L. C. L., 59,467 and 65,888; miscellaneous, 
1931, 171,914; 1930, 213,712; 1929, 257,593 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 
live stock, 1,991 and 2,447; coal, 32,237 and 42,675; 
4,686; forest products, 1,154 and 2,291; 
dise, L. C. L., 44,855 and 50,679; miscellaneous, 
total, 1931, 141,134; 1930, 188,226; 1929, 235,237. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 
live stock, 269 and 475; coal, 35,899 and 39,222; coke, 
forest products, 709 and 1,018; ore, 198 and 470; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 6,382 and 6,931; miscellaneous, 6,636 and 7,373; total, 1931, 50,667; 
1930, 56,109; 1929, 68,445. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,160 and 3,591; live 
stock, 1,102 and 1,517; coal, 17,335 and 21,202; coke, 369 and 464; 
forest products, 8,118 and 12,354; ore, 419 and 908; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 36,059 and 39,918; miscellaneous, 39,136 and 54,007; total, 
1931, 105, 698; 1930, 133, 961; 1929, 161,424. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,287 and 11,381; 
live stock 8,454 and 8,995; coal, 6,010 and 9,465; coke, 626 and 1,201; 
forest products, 5,523 and 8,851; ore, 14,235 and 23,535; merchandise, 
gai L., 25,989 and 30,599; miscellaneous, 32,898 and 42,647; total, 


103,022; 1930, 136,674; 1929, 176,595. 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,526 and 
11,014; live stock, 11,588 and 12,555; coal, 9,200 and 12,195; coke, 120 
and 171; a products 4,067 and 6, 994; ore, 2,576 and 2. 856; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 30,210 and 33, 120; miscellaneous, 55,612 and 73, 840; total, 
1931, 124,699; 1930, 152,745; 1929, 182,338. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,211 and 5,416; 
live stock, 2,604 and 2,776; coal, 4,650 and 5,383; coke, 127 and 166; 
forest products, 2,618 and 4,020; ore, 385 and 475; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 14,577 and 15,499; miscellaneous, 37,558 and 39,620; total, 1931. 
66,730; 1930, 73,355; 1929, 97,908. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 36,707 and 40,571; live 
stock, 28, 121 and 31,319; coal, 139,783 and 176, 609; coke, 5, 149 and 
9,048; forest products, 24,642 and 39,228; ore, 23,277 and 37,017; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 217,539 and 242,634; miscellaneous, 288,646 and 
378,356; total, 1931, 763,864; 1930, 954,782; 1929, 1,179,540. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


Grain and grain products, 5,573 and 6,015; live 
34,452 and 46,467; coke, 1,419 and 2,001; 
ore, 2,085 and 2,625: merchandise, 
64,152 and 84,462; total, 


2,649 and 2,893; 
coke, 2,215 and 
ore, 3,379 and 6,148; merchan- 
52,654 and 76,407; 


301 and 261; 
273 and 359; 


1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January............ 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February.......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks in March.............. 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Four weeks in April.........+..+. 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
Five weeks in May.............-- 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
Pour Weeks in June... ......0000 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
Four weeks in July............... 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Five weeks in August............ 3,747,284 4.671, 829 5,600,706 
Four weeks in September......... 2,907,953 3.725, 686 4,542,289 
WeOGK Of OGIODEP Fo cccccccscvcess 777,837 971,255 1,179,947 
Week of October 10........ccecsese 763,864 954,782 1,179,540 

i er reer eres ter er 30,107,689 37,079,738 42,279,513 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Freight commodity statistics of Class I steam railways for 
the second quarter of 1931, compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1930, issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com- 


mission, follow: 
REVENUE TONS ORIGINATED 
Decrease 
1931 under 
1931 1930 1930 
Products of agriculture............ 19,457,472 20,173,536 716,064 
Animals and products............+. 5,197,680 5,688,859 491,179 
Products Of MINS. ....cccccccececs 127,346,589 164,444,709 37,098,120 
Products Of fOTORU. 2... cccccccveces 12,126,361 20,243,755 8,117,394 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.. 59,179,052 79,085,965 19,906,913 
Be Ta C.D, Pin ccesviascesstcs 6,216,380 7,882,228 1,665,848 
GE .250sdwss cise masatoumensees 229,523,534 (297,519,052 67,995,518 
REVENUE TONS CARRIED 
Decrease 
—Second quarter—— 1931 under 
Commodity group 1931 1930 1930 

Products of agriculture............ 41,406,884 42,660,358 1,253,474 
Animals and products.............. 9,778,508 10,340,602 562,094 
EPOGMCUD OF TIMOR. 060 ccicseccccses 209,945,418 272,696,764 62,751,346 
EPOGUCTS OF TOMO. «oo iscccseecrs 23,807,861 37,976,676 14,168,815 
Manufactures and miscellaneous... 114,706,390 149,318,659 34,612,269 
PE Gai Se. Wh POs ce sessdsseenee 10,957,252 13,563,933 2,606,681 


SOS OT Pe ee re 410,602,313 526,556,992 115,954,679 
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PACKING FOR EXPORT SHIPMENT 


(By C. A. Plaskett, Senior Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Madison, Wis.) 


The preparation of goods for shipment, particularly for 
export, is a problem of far-reaching importance and one that 
is worthy of the attention of a specially trained executive. A 
manufacturer may devote a large amount of his energy and 
expenditures to building the best product and in creating the 
best merchandising plan, but, if the product he manufactures 
arrives at its destination in a damaged condition, or if the buyer 
is forced to pay excessive packing, handling, and transportation 
costs because of faulty packing practices, the manufacturer may 
find that the sales advantage he derived from quality of mer- 
chandise, price, terms of sale, and time of delivery are secondary 
considerations to the buyer in placing repeat orders. In the 
future the buyer may consider it more profitable to purchase a 
competitor’s product of lower quality and on less favorable 
terms, but with the assurance that it will be delivered in good 
condition and with reasonable packing and transportation costs. 

Under the stress of present business conditions, manu- 
facturers and shippers are directing their attention to changes 
that will effect immediate economies as well as improve their 
service to their customers. In both of these fields of endeavor 
efficient packaging offers splendid opportunities. It need not be 
considered merely from the standpoint of giving the customer 
added service, for efficient packaging not only pays its own way 
but often pays handsome profits in the form of lower costs. 

Many shippers, for instance, are using as much as 40 per 
cent more materials and labor for packaging their merchandise 
than is required to insure safe delivery. Wastes from the use 
of excessive materials and labor are needless and can be avoided 
and turned into profits by every shipper who is willing to give 
proper attention to this phase of his problem. 

Designing Containers a Technical Problem 


The designing of economical and efficient shipping con- 
tainers is a technical problem which can be properly solved 
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EFFECT OF CONDITION AND CHANGE OF CONDITION 
oF LUMBER ON STRENGTH OF BOXES. 





only by those who are especially trained and experienced. To 
be sure, a large amount of general information on packaging of 
goods is available that may be applied to advantage by almost 
any wide-awake shipping clerk, but a broader knowledge of 
shipping conditions and a grasp of various complex details of 
design are essential if a shipper expects to derive the maximum 
benefits from efficient packaging. He must appreciate, as many 
shippers do, that export packages must of necessity be more 
securely constructed than domestic packages because the 
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hazards encountered in export shipment are more numerous, 
more variable, and usually more severe than in domestic ship- 
ment. To pack efficiently the designer must know the various 
conditions to which the packages will be subjected. An export 
shipment may meet all the hazards of domestic transportation 
before being loaded into the vessel. During the voyage the ship 
may encounter rough seas that cause the cargo to shift and jam 
the packages against each other or against the ship’s sides. 
Upon arrival at a foreign port the packages may need to be dis- 
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charged from the vessel into lighters, and if the sea is rough 
this not only occasions extremely severe handling, but exposes 
the packages to salt water. Lack of storage space may necessi- 
tate further exposure of packages to rain or to the hot sun for 
several days. They may then be transshipped to final destina- 
tion by cart, mule, llama, or in some other way. In addition to 
resisting the shocks and stresses encountered from these many 
handlings, the package must be so designed as to prevent 
pilfering and damage from vermin. If the package does not 
protect its contents satisfactorily, and it is necessary to wait 
perhaps months for replacements of the article, the seller is 
very likely to lose the confidence and the good will of the 
customer. 

Packing for protection, however, is only one phase of the 
packing problem. Almost anyone can build a container that is 
strong enough to withstand transportation hazards if he is 
given the materials and allowed to disregard costs. But cost 
is an important item and can not ordinarily be disregarded. In 
addition to affording adequate protection to the commodity, the 
package must be economical in its design and construction, it 
must be economical to handle and transport, and it must con- 
form to the peculiar custom-house conditions of the country to 
which it is being shipped. In some countries duty is based on 
the gross weight of the package. Unnecessarily heavy con- 
tainers, therefore, add not only. to freight and handling charges, 
but to the import duty as well. 

If the packages are of such a size and weight that they 
can not be handled and transported readily by the primitive 
methods still employed in some countries the buyer may be put 
to considerable extra expense in repacking the goods for their 
final journey. Even at ports that employ the most modern 
facilities for handling freight, extra charges are made for han- 
dling excessively large and heavy packages. 

It is apparent, therefore, that a clear conception of trans- 
portation conditions is essential to proper container design. 
Even with this understanding it is still a difficult matter to 
predetermine the best packaging for a particular shipment. 


Factors Influencing Strength of Containers 


The chief problem in the development of economical ship- 
ping containers is to so detail the parts that balanced construc- 
tion and proper strength may be secured simultaneously with 
a minimum of materials and labor. A shipping container should 
be strong enough to withstand the shocks and stresses to which 
‘it will be subjected in service and should have an ample margin 
of safety, but once a proper standard is determined the cheaper 
the materials and the less the assembling costs are, the more 
economical the container usually will be. It is not to be ex- 
pected that every unit in every package be delivered in perfect 
condition. Efficient packages will always be so light and fragile 
that occasional accidental rough usage will sometimes cause a 
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small amount of damage. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the economic loss resulting from delay, loss of good will, 
and the cost of making settlements is always greater than in- 
dicated by the damage claims. In addition, it must be remem- 
bered that loss and damage increase the cost of the article, but 
do not add to its value. 

One of the most important details influencing the strength 
and serviceability of all boxes and crates is the nailing. Obser- 
vations of packages that have failed in service and tests in the 
laboratory show that the most common defect in box construc- 
tion is inadequate nailing. More publicity has been given to 
the importance of adequate nailing than to any other feature of 
container design, yet inadequate nailing is still the chief source 
of weakness in shipping containers. Seldom are boxes made 
of such thin material that failure by the boards breaking across 
the grain is of any consequence, yet numerous attempts are 
made to strengthen boxes by the use of thicker lumber without 
regard for the nailing. This practice very often only adds 
to the weight and cost of the container and does not overcome 
the weakness. 

An idea of the importance of adequate nailing may be 
gained from a series of tests that were made at the Forest 
Products Laboratory several years ago. The results of these 
tests have been published at various times in numerous pub- 
lications. A group of boxes that were identical in construction 
except for the nailing was in this series of tests. Some of 
these boxes were fastened with five 7-penny nails per nailing 
edge, spaced about 2% inches apart, other were fastened with 
six, seven, and eight 7-penny nails per nailing edge. Taking 
the box with seven nails, which conforms to the Forest Products 
Laboratory’s present recommendations for nailing this par- 
ticular size box, as a basis for comparison, the tests show that 
the box with five nails withstood only 22 per cent as much rough 
handling as the box with seven nails per nailing edge. The box 
with six nails per nailing edge withstood 75 per cent and the box 
with eight nails withstood 145 per cent as much rough handling 
as the box with seven nails. These tests show that the addition 
of a single nail per nailing edge increased the ability of the box 
to withstand rough handling as much as 45 per cent. 


Moisture Content of Lumber 


Another factor which does not appear to be fully appre- 
ciated by shippers is the influence of the moisture content and 
change of moisture content of lumber on the strength of boxes 
and crates. 

Boxes and crates should be made from well-seasoned lumber, 
otherwise they are very likely to lose most of their strength 
when the lumber dries out in service. Shrinkage of green or 
wet lumber in drying loosens the nails so much that the weaving 
action during transportation often causes them to work out. 
Investigations have clearly demonstrated that boxes made of 
wet lumber and subsequently dried in storage often lose as much 
as 75 per cent of their ability to withstand rough handling. 
Export containers should, as a rule, be made from lumber having 
a moisture content between 12 and 15 per cent. 


Internal Packing 


A phase of efficient packaging which is now beginning to 
receive more serious attention is that of properly supporting 
the article in the container. Proper supporting and blocking of 
the commodity in the container is just as essential in develop- 
ing economical packaging as is proper construction of the con- 
tainer. On numerous occasions when the Forest Products 
Laboratory has been called upon to offer suggestions for im- 
proving the design of a container to prevent damage, it has been 
found that the principal cause of damage to the commodity was 
due to the method of packing rather than to any fault in the 
design of the container. Usually the commodity is so supported 
that it will carry safely in an upright position, but often inade- 
quate provision is made to support the commodity against dam- 
aging stresses when the container is dropped on its end, side, 
top, or corner. One of the fundamental principles that should 
be observed in packing all articles is that the article should be 
so supported that it is able to resist shocks and stresses in any 
direction. Unless the article is so packed, provision should be 
made to insure the container being handled in an upright 
position. 

Another principle to be observed is that the article should 
be so supported that any distortion likely to occur in the con- 
tainer will not transmit stresses to the article. For instance, it 
is a very dangerous practice to bolt machinery or other cast- 
iron articles tightly to the bottom of a crate, because it is im- 
possible to build a crate that is as rigid as cast iron. Wood 
itself is somewhat yielding and there is always some looseness 
at nailed joints. Consequently, when the corner of a crate 
strikes a heavy, rigid object, the crate is likely to be skewed 
diagonally no matter how well it is braced. If the machine is 
bolted rigidly to the bottom of the crate, this skewing of the 
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crate introduces twisting or bending stresses that are very likely 
to break the castings. Failures often occur in machines packed 
in this manner without any visible damage to the container. 

“Some articles are of such irregular shape and are so con- 
structed that they are very difficult to ship without being 
damaged. One method of shipping delicate articles, such as 
tabulating machines, is to support them in a light weight con- 
tainer and then float this container on excelsior or hay inside 
a stronger container. A more recent development for shipping 
delicate machines of this kind is to build a heavy, rigid frame 
around the machine and equip this frame with rubber cushions 
that come in contact with the container. The heavy frame sup- 
ports the weight of the machine at its strongest points and the 
rubber cushions serve to reduce the shocks and stresses that 
would otherwise be transmitted to the machine. 

Sometimes it is more economical for a manufacturer to 
have his designing department redesign an article so that it 
will better withstand shipment than it is to have his shipping 
department pack the more fragile article so as to prevent 
damage. Frequently those parts of an article that are likely 
to be damaged in shipment can be made stronger either by 
changing their form, or by making them slightly heavier. These 
changes can usually be made without affecting the efficiency of 
the article. Again it may be more economical partially to dis- 
assemble the article for shipment than to ship it completely 
assembled. Disassembling the article may not only prevent 
damage but may also permit the use of a lighter and cheaper 
container. The savings thus made should, of course, be bal- 
anced against the cost of dismantling and the cost of assem- 
bling, often by inexperienced persons, at destination. 


Available Information 


The foregoing discussion suggests that efficient packaging 
of merchandise for export is an extremely complex problem. 
The solution of this problem, however, is not impossible. 
Americans have accumulated through research and through 
practical experience a vast amount of information on efficient 
packing for export shipment. No one organization or group of 
individuals has a monopoly on this information. It has been 
accumulated by various organizations and is available to anyone 
who cares to use it. Those shippers that have made use of 
this information are continually pointing out the advantages 
to be gained from efficient packaging and are urging others to 
share the benefits. 


A large part of the investigative work on the design of 
shipping containers during the past 20 years has been centered 
at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., where 
numerous tests have been developed and standardized for sub- 
jecting containers to all the known hazards of transportation. 
While this laboratory has cooperated with various associations 
and individuals in developing efficient containers for a large 
variety of products, such as explosives, canned foods, electric 
light bulbs, furniture, boiler castings, stoves, refrigerators, small 
garden tractors, and heavy machinery, these developments are 
a minor part of the laboratory’s work on shipping containers. 
The chief endeavor of the Forest Products Laboratory in its 
work on shipping containers is to develop the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design and the relationships of the various details of 
construction necessary to produce containers that give the max- 
imum service for the minimum of materials and labor. From 
the use of laboratory tests and through observations of con- 
tainers in service, engineers at the laboratory have worked out 
a number of formulas, rules, and general instructions for design- 
ing the common types of boxes and crates. This information is 
made available to shippers and to others primarily through 
government bulletins, circulars, technical notes, articles in trade 
journals, conferences, instructional courses, and correspondence. 


In addition to the work of the Forest Products Laboratory 
many studies of efficient packaging are being carried on by 
private shippers, by manufacturers of shipping containers, and 
by container specialists. About 50 box testing machines of the 
drum type are now in use at laboratories in this country and 
abroad. The chief function of these laboratories is to assist 
manufacturers and shippers to reduce their shipping costs by 
applying the fundamental principles of efficient packaging to 
their particular products. There are many examples where 
studies by these laboratories have effected enormous savings to 
individual shippers through prevention of loss and damage and 
through reductions in various items of cost. The packing 
methods developed by such commercial laboratories are not, 
as a rule, kept secret but are generously broadcast to the public 
in order that other shippers may benefit from the use of the 
information. There are also various agencies representing the 
railroads and marine insurance companies that are particularly 
active in disseminating information on efficient packaging. Some 
of these agencies employ a competent staff to advise with ship- 
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pers on packing problems. 
shipper without cost. 

A large amount of information on customs regulations and 
on other foreign conditions having a bearing on the packaging 
of goods for export is also available through the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

In spite of the importance of the export packing problem 
and the large amount of information that is available for mak- 
ing improvements and effecting economies, this problem is very 
often neglected by otherwise well-managed enterprises. Although 
some of our leading exporters are continually developing better 
packaging methods, others have apparently become self-satisfied 
with their past improvements. No matter what improvements 
an exporter has made, he can ill afford to consider his packing 
permanently solved, for the problem of packing does not lend 
itself to a permanent solution. Transportation conditions are 
continually changing and to effectively meet these new condi- 
tions the shipper should make a continuous study to develop his 
packaging in the same manner that he makes a continuous 
effort to develop his product to meet new conditions. 

The only way that a shipper or exporter can hope to derive 
the maximum benefits from efficient packaging is to have in 
his employ a personnel that is competent to correlate the in- 
formation that is available and apply it to his own particular 
problems. Many shippers now have in their employ a personnel 
that is competent to do this work and to do it effectively if 
only the importance of the problem were impressed upon them 
and they had authority to make the necessary changes. It is 
firmly believed that every shipper or exporter who gives to his 
packaging problem proper executive and technical attention will 
not only be rewarded through increased service to his customer, 
but will also effect worthwhile economies. 


POOLING TRAFFIC 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 

After eight years of debate, deadlock and further debate 
the so-called “four-party plan” for consolidation of the railroads 
in the Eastern district goes to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. What that body will do with it is for that body to say 
and what it will say is beyond anyone else’s capacity to foresee 
much less to predict. Neither will here be attempted. There 
is one aspect of the matter that is necessary to note, for it is 
somewhat fundamental, not merely in this particular case, but 
in such other cases as may come up in the future. That is the 
matter of “competition.” 

The transportation act laid down three general conditions 
with respect to consolidations. Competition was to be preserved 
as fully as possible, existing routes and channels of trade were 
to be maintained so far as practicable and the resulting systems 
were to be about on a financial parity so far as earning and 
return on property value were concerned. When the act was 
passed 11 years ago no one seriously questioned the soundness 
of these requisites. It is apparent today that two of them— 
the first two—are out of harmony with present conditions in 
he industry. 

The reason is simple enough. It is that as things now 
stand in this country we cannot afford to maintain the 
kind of inter-railroad competition contemplated in the act of 
1920. That act visualized two railroads competing at as many 
points as possible so that as many shippers as possible should 
have a choice between two carriers for their freight. It also 
visualized a great many “routes and channels” open to the ship- 
per and aimed at preserving all his privileges in the routing 
of his freight. These privileges when exercised resulted in a 
good deal of waste in transportation with little real advantage 
to the shipper. The industry simply cannot afford to continue 
this waste. 

The British Royal Transport Commission appointed in 1928 
made its final report at the close of last year. Among its 
conclusions were the following paragraphs: 

The effect of grouping under the railways act was to abolish 
competition between rival companies over the greater part of the 
country but the present groups were not scientifically arranged on 
a geographical basis and in many cases one group extends far into 
the territory of another. It would appear to be desirable from the 
point of view of economical working that each company should con- 
fine its attention to the needs of its own particular area. Joint 
lines are an inconvenient survival and should be merged in one or 
other of the groups. With regard to competition at points served 
by two or more railways it would be advisable on the traffic— 
both goods and passenger—should be pooled. By doing so, consider- 


able economies would be effected and additional facilities for the 
public should be secured. 


Complete abolition of inter-system competition is thus rec- 
ommended for British railways on the ground of economy, and 
there is evident not the slightest fear that any deterioration 
of service will result. Great Britain cannot afford a duplication 
of its railway service. Neither can we. Unfortunately in our 
case there is a statute the purpose of which is to preserve such 
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duplication. Still more unfortunately our railroad managements 
have in late years pushed to extravagant excesses competition 
with each other with very bad results to the industry as a whole. 
The statute was conceived and passed in a spirit of subcon- 
scious and somewhat uninformed suspicion of the railroads— 
not to say hostility; nevertheless, it stands. And it must be 
remembered in extenuation of this attitude that in 1920 the 
new forms of competitive transportation were in an early stage 
of their development. As they exist today they supply to the 
public ample guarantee of competition of a kind and on a 
scale to secure from the railroads abundance of good service. 
In this respect the situation differs radically from that which 
existed in 1920 and closely approaches the situation in Great 
Britain which called for the Transport Commission’s report. 

Only Congress can change the law. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is bound by the law as it stands. In con- 
sidering a “consolidation” or unification of carriers under the 
act it must have regard to the three requisites above referred 
to; it cannot entirely or materially disregard them. But it is 
not required to treat them regardless of existing facts and con- 
siderations of economy. How much leeway there may be for 
exercise for discretion is for the Commission to determine for 
itself and its decision is final. The case is entirely different 
where railroad management is concerned, and is plain as day. 
It is its duty to restrict in radical fashion the kind of compe- 
tition which has been prevalent of late years and bring it within 
some kind of reasonable limit. A great deal can be done in this 
direction without invoking assistance from court or Commis- 
sion and much money can be saved. 

he railroad industry is not dead, nor is it necessarily dying, 

sick as it is. today. But it needs an overhauling of plant, of 
methods and of ideas, and the first step to convalescence re- 
quires that the common interest of the industry shall take 
precedence, at least for a time, of individual interests only too 
often seen through distorting glasses. The present emergency 
is in its nature equal to an emergency of war and it should be 
grappled in the spirit with which men deal with war. It may 
well be that an opportunity for this spirit to get into action 
will be offered by the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Ex Parte 103—although no one knows or can 
know what that decision will be. But if such an opportunity 
should be offered it is imperatively necessary that it shall be 
grasped. Failure to grasp it will be equivalent to final default 
on the part of management. 


REPLY TO “PROGRESSIVES” 


Milton W. Harrison, president of the Security Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, has issued the following statement in behalf of the 
executive committee of the association, which is said to repre- 
sent fifteen billion dollars of railroad and public utility invest- 
ment: 


Study of the report of the utilities committee appointed by the 
Progressive Conference (see Traffic World, Oct. 17, p. 814), discloses 
matters of the first importance to American security owners and the 
general public. This report is merely an expected move on the 
radical chessboard. 


Presenting a program designed to cripple and embarrass basic 
industries, such as the railroads, the electric utilities, and our tele- 
graph, telephone and radio systems, the Socialists and other radicals 
on the committee declare that this course will be branded as socialism 
or bolshevism. 

They are quite right. The report of this Utilities Committee is 
nothing more nor less than a step toward their real objective, which 
is complete socialization of American business. 

The Socialists, who wrote and signed the report, do not announce 
their real program. They will not confess that their ultimate object 
is the destruction of private enterprise in the utility field and in 
every other business. 

They talk of government competition with business when their 
real goal is government destruction of business. How can a private 
individual compete with the government that can tax his business 
out of existence? 

The present report declares that ‘‘the federal and state govern- 
ments should cooperate in establishing enterprises for the production 
and distribution of electric power.” It asserts that “the federal 
government has the power to construct or to take over public high- 
ways. This power should be exercised to establish a government 
railway system supplementary to and competitive with the privately 
owned railroads.”’ 

Ostensibly, this government competition with private enterprise 
is to be undertaken merely to provide yardsticks with which to 
measure the service and rates of existing utilities. In reality, it is 
only a first step in a much larger and more devastating program. 

This report is signed by Donald Richberg, as chairman, and by 
Stephen Raushenbush and Carl D. Thompson as the outstanding mem- 
bers of the committee. 

In 1927 Mr. Raushenbush let the cat out of the bag. At that 
time he and Mr. Richberg were both members of a committee on 
coal and giant power, created by the Socialist League for Industrial 
Democracy. 

Writing in the New Leader, the official Socialist newspaper, Mr. 
Raushenbush outlined the tactics which the Socialist party should 
pursue in order to overthrow American industry and achieve the 
socialization of all industry. 

“Our long time aim,’’ wrote Mr. Raushenbush in the New Leader 
of March 12, 1927, “‘is the abolition of the profit system for private 
use. We must force our experts on agriculture, trusts, coal, power, 
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/ 
subways, housing, milk, etc., to tell us correctly what the next steps 
are, and then take them and identify ourselves with their success.” 

With regard to the electric industry, he said: 

“We cannot hope to take over the whole eight billion dollar 
industry successfully even if it were generally thought advisable to 
ao so. * * But a scattered series of great generating plants selling 
their power within 300 mile radiuses might be expected to have very 
considerable influence upon the extension of public ownership to the 
transmission lines and the whole industry. * * If we don’t bite off 
more than we can chew we may have a good deal to chew on in the 
coming years.’”’ 

A glance at the signatures attached to the present report of the 
radical committee on public utilities is enough to expose the true 
purpose of the report. Three radical organizations are represented in 
force on the list of signers. These are: 

1. The Socialist League for Industrial Democracy, formerly called 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. 

2. The Public Ownership League, by the 
Director of the Socialist Party. 

3. The American Civil Liberties Union, supporter of the Com- 
munist movement in the U. S. whose director testified under oath 
that the organization upheld the right of an alien to advocate the 
overthrow of government by force and violence. 





organized Publicity 


Donald Richberg, who signs the report as chairman, is linked 
with the League for Industrial Democracy and the American Civil 


Liberties Union. 

Stephen Raushenbush, who signs the report, is an active member 
of the League for Industrial Democracy, and organized the League’s 
Committee on Coal and Giant Power of which Mr. Richberg is a 
member. Mr. Raushenbush is also a member of one of the Civil 
Liberties Union’s Committees. 

Carl D. Thompson, who signs the report, was director of publicity 
for the National Socialist Party when he organized the Public Owner- 
ship League. He was nominated by Victor Berger for president at 
the Socialist convention of 1908. In writing of various half-socialistic 
laws, Thompson once said: 

“We want no one to think 
no means. We want something more than sops. 
soup.”’ 

Willis J. Spaulding, who signs this report, is a former president 
of Thompson’s Public Ownership League and Amos Pinchot and J. 
D. Ross, who also signed the report, are vice-presidents of this legaue. 

Henry T. Hunt, who signs this report, is a member of the Civil 
Liberties Union’s Committee on the Passaic Strike. He is also a 
member of an organization known as the Friends of Soviet Russia, 
and signed the Civil Liberties Union protest against a federal investi- 
gation of Communist activities in the United States. 

When a committee, in which such individuals and such organiza- 
tions are dominant, declares that it only seeks through government 
competition to improve the regulation of private enterprise, it is not 
difficult to perceive that this is a cloak to conceal the underlying 
objective. 

Government competition with business can have only one result. 
It can only add to the many perplexities and difficulties with which 
the individual citizen is now faced. 

If government competition is successful, then industries employ- 
ing millions of wage earners will be forced to the wall. If govern- 
ment competition is, as usual, a dismal failure, as the Non-Partisan 
League venture proved in this country, and as Australia has found to 
her cost, as well as American government operation of railroads 
during the war, then the individual business man and home owner 
must pay for that government failure in increased taxes, at a time 
when taxes are already so high that they are eating up homes and 
factories. 

In either event, it means a heavier burden on the nation, a 
more unsettled condition of trade and commerce, a little less courage 
and confidence among the constructive forces of the nation. 

In these times our people are facing more and greater problems 
in business than have confronted them at any other time in our 
history. We must not embark on unknown and unchartered seas. 
We must present a united front of mutual effort and understanding 
toward not only a restoration of the prosperous former years, but 
toward a sound and enduring basis of greater economic and social 
development and usefulness for the greatest good to the people of 
America. 


PASSENGER OFFICERS MEET. 


Declining passenger revenues aud what to do about them 
were discussed in detail at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Passenger Traffic Officers at Chicago October 20 
and 21. Any radical change in rail policy with respect to pas- 
senger services and rates in the near future is improbable, if 
the views of the passenger traffic managers and their associates, 
as expressed at the meeting, may be considered a guide. In 
general, ways and means of stimulating rail travel were pre- 
sented in informal discussion and experiences in different parts 
of the country with low rate experiments and other matters in- 
terchanged. It was almost uniformly the view of those present 
that it would be unwise to make any general reduction in basic 
one-way fares, and that low rates should be confined to round- 
trip sales. 

The principal trouble with rail passenger business at pres- 
ent, as with business generally, it was agreed, is that there 
is a general depression. That will pass, it was emphasized. 
What the passenger traffic departments must do is to “dig in” 
on the old basis, and find new ways of stimulating rail travel 
without the assistance of radical innovations. That briefly was 
the consensus of those present. 

An interesting discussion centered around a report made 
of a low round-trip rate on the Pennsylvania between Philadel- 
phia and Atlantic City. For a number of years the Pennsylvania 
had maintained a round-trip rate of $1.50 for the 57 miles, but 
early last fall it made a further reduction bringing the round- 
trip rate to $1. Following that, business increased by leaps and 
bounds, it was stated, the lower rate producing substantially 
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more revenue than the higher one. It took, however, approx- 
imately six months “to put it over.” 

In commenting on the meeting and the general state of 
passenger revenues, one of those in attendance pointed out that 
the entire loss in passenger revenue experienced by the rail- 
roads up to 1929 should be attributed to the falling off in travel 
for distances under 400 miles. Travel for distances over 400 
miles was greater in 1929, with the exception of 1926, than for 
any other year, he said, as indicated by revenue received from 
Pullman surcharges. Further, the drop in revenue from that 
source in the last two years had been no greater than the drop 
in freight business generally, he pointed out, contending that 
that conclusively indicated the railroads were in no more danger 
of going out of the passenger business than they were of going 
out of the freight business. It did, he added, emphasize the 
need for curtailing passenger services on hauls up to 400 miles. 

The following officers were elected: President, A. D. Bell, 
assistant passenger traffic manager, Missouri Pacific; vice-presi- 
dent, A. J. Dickinson, passenger traffic manager, Great Northern; 
secretary, W. C. Hope, formerly passenger traffic manager, Jer- 
sey Central, who has held that office for the last sixteen years; 
chairman executive committee, N. W. Pringle, passenger traffic 
manager, Lehigh Valley. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I railroads 
of this country in the first eight months of 1931 amounted to 
233,954,307,000 net ton miles, according to reports received from 
the railroads by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

This was a reduction of 51,308,415,000 net ton miles or 18 
per cent under the corresponding period in 1930, and a reduction 
of 91,514,334,000 net ton miles or 28.1 per cent under the same 
period in 1929. 

Railroads of the Eastern district for the first eight months 
of 1931 reported a reduction of 17.9 per cent in the volume of 
freight traffic handled compared with the same period in 1930, 
while the Southern district reported a decrease of 17.8 per cent. 
The Western district reported a decrease of 18.2 per cent. 

For the month of August, freight traffic handled by the 
Class I railroads amounted to 29,347,925,000 net ton miles. Com- 
pared with August, 1930, this was a reduction of 8,074,682,000 
net ton miles or 21.6 per cent and a reduction of 15,602,323,000 
net ton miles or 34.7 per cent under August, 1929. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic handled 
in August was a reduction of 19.3 per cent compared with the 
same month in 1930, while the Southern district reported a de- 
crease of 19.9 per cent. The Western district reported a decrease 
of 24.8 per cent. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World New York Burean 


Acting to protect manufacturers and shippers in the metro- 
politan area, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, at 
its monthly meeting, October 16, adopted a resolution demand- 
ing that domestic freight rates from ports be accorded a parity 
with import or intercoastal rates where active competition is 
shown. Milton P. Bauman, vice-chairman of the conference, 
offered the resolution, which was adopted with only one dissent- 
ing vote. The resolution said: 

That the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York approves the 
principle of the maintenance of the existing port differentials on im- 
port, export and intercoastal traffic, with the proviso that where 
active competition is demonstrated domestic production will be 
accorded rates or a parity with foreign or intercoastal competitors. 

The Shippers’ Conference further indorses the principle that 
domestic production at all ports of the United States when active 
competition is demonstrated is entitled to rates on a parity to inter- 
coasta] or foreign competitors. 

The action resulted from the plan of the railroads to estab- 
lish new eastern class rates Dec. 6. Mr. Bauman explained 
that the resolution was aimed at preserving the competition 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore and New York, approving 
the present differential on traffic passing through the port and 
urging that when the rate is reduced by the railroads it should 
be reduced to the same level as the present differential. 

Walter P. Hedden, of the Port of New York Authority, was 
in agreement with Mr. Bauman and urged that the shipper 
located in New York be protected. Paul Ripley, traffic manager 
of the American Sugar Refining Company, was the sole oppo- 
net of the resolution. 

Chairman W. H. Chandler, traffic manager of the Merchants’ 
Association, said the understanding was that it would put the 
domestic manufacturer on the same basis as the importer or 
traffic originating on the Pacific Coast or outports. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in |. & S. 3616, export charges on export grain at New 
Orleans, La., assigned for October 23, at Galveston, Tex., before 
Examiner Witters, was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 
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Ocean Shipping News 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Definite improvement has been shown in the grain division 
of the full cargo market in the last week and freight brokers’ 
reviews of the trade reflect: decidedly greater optimism than 
has been noted for some months. Rates have advanced and 
are now on the basis of 8 and 8% cents, with owners ready 
to demand more if the opportunity presents itself. In the last 
few days a report to the effect that the Laval commission, now 
en route to this country, will negotiate for the purchase of 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat, though unconfirmed, has created 
a stir in shipping circles. If this deal is consummated it should 
be a tonic for the entire market. 

Recent grain fixtures reported include one from Montreal 
to Rotterdam for November loading at 9% cents, this higher 
figure being due to the fact that the business was done on a 
basis of Canadian currency. Another steamer accepted 3s 6d 
for November from the Gulf to Greece. 

The coal trade has been quiet and no business has been 
reported. Inquiries for South American cargoes developed, but 
the orders were placed for British coal. 

With the apple crop beginning to move from Atlantic range 
ports to Europe, the last week has seen four fixtures of small 
steamers, all for prompt loading, on the basis of about 60 to 65 
cents from New York to United Kingdom. 

Chester B. Kellogg, vice-president and traffic manager of 
the Munson Steamship Lines, has resigned from the special 
committee of the intercoastal lines, of which he _ has 
been chairman. The resignation was due to the withdrawal of 
the Munson Line from the intercoastal trade. R. A. Nicol, 
president of the Dawnic Steamship Corporation, agent for the 
Quaker Line, has been appointed as his successor on the com- 
mittee. 

The committee, which was named to plan a conference of 
lines to succeed the defunct United States Intercoastal Con- 
ference, has placed its proposal in the hands of the lines. They 
will consider and meet October 26 with a view to drafting a 
conference agreement. 


Under the committee’s plan the intercoastal lines would 
be divided into three basic groups, the operators of the faster 
ships and more frequent services being called the “A” group 
and their rates on westbound cargoes serving as the basis of 
the conference rate schedule. A second group, Known as the 
“B” group, would charge 10 per cent less than “A” rates, and 
a third, ‘C’” group, would charge 15 per cent less. A fourth 
group, temporarily designated the steel group, consists of the 
Isthmian and Calmar lines, which are owned by the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
respectively. These ships would be assigned to B or C rating 
according to their schedules. 

The plan is designed to bring about peace in the inter- 
coastal trade by distributing cargoes among the competing lines 
according to fixed proportions and pooling the income from 
cargoes in excess of the volume which each line should carry, 
to be divided among the rest of the lines in the conference. 
The volume sufficient for each line would be worked out at 
subsequent meetings of representatives of all lines. Each mem- 
ber line would post a bond of $10,000 to meet the requirements 
of the conference terms, and each line would be required to 
pay damages of four times the freight income which it received 
from each breach of the contract. 

This arrangement differs from the plan of the former con- 
ference chiefly in its provision that all lines contribute to the 
pool, which would be divided proportionately. The old con- 
ference required only the ‘‘A” lines to contribute. 

The idea of the pool developed from the plea of the lines 
operating slower ships that they were unable to obtain a suffi- 
cient volume of freight in competition with the fast ships. 
The old conference called upon the faster lines to share their 
incomes and eventually the conference was. dissolved when 
the faster lines objected to these terms. 

John W. Chapman, vice-president and general manager of 
the Dimon Line since its organization four years ago, is to 
join the freight traffic department of the Grace Line and Panama 
Mail Line November 1. It is understood that he will devote 
himself especially to the development of intercoastal traffic for 
the four new passenger and cargo liners now being built for 
the Panama Mail Line service. 

Strengthening of the interests represented in the merger 


of the I. M. M.-Roosevelt and Chapman-Dollar-Dawson groups 
and stabilization of conditions in the intercoastal trade are seen 
as a possibility following the reports from the Pacific coast that 
the Panama Mail and United Fruit lines may enter into a 
working agreement with the intercoastal services operated by 
the shipping lines concerned in the merger. The United Fruit 
Company is reported to be planning to enter the coast-to-coast 
trade next year. 

The lines in this group would have the fastest and best 
equipped ships in the trade. The four new Panama Mail liners 
now under construction will have a speed of nineteen knots. 
The six new United Fruit liners, three of which are to be 
operated between San Francisco and the Canal Zone, and three 
between New York and Port Limon, also will have a speed of 
nineteen knots, and the three Panama Mail liners now in the 
trade are operated at a speed of eighteen knots and may be 
speeded up beyond this. The two new Dollar liners, President 
Hoover and President Coolidge, are good for twenty-one knots. 

Such a combination would relegate the vessels of all other 
lines to Class Kk Whether the proposed combination would be 
operated as part of the Intercoastal Conference or as a separate 
unit remains to be seen, but it is known that some of the prin- 
cipal factors in the combination are of the opinion that the only 
effective form of rate control throughout the trade is govern- 
ment regulation. 

The Tacoma-Oriental Line organized in 1928 to acquire 
seven Shipping Board vessels operating services from Puget 
Sound, Grays Harbor and British Columbia ports to Japan, China 
and the Philippines, is to be operated independently after Octo- 
ber 31, on which date the agency contract with the States Steam- 
ship Co. of Portland will be canceled. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping Board 
October 21: 


Portuguese American Passenger Conference, of which the follow- 
ing lines are members: Cosulich Societa Triestina di Navigazione 
(Cosulich Line) and Compagnie Generale de Navigation a Vapeur 
(Fabre Line). By its terms the agreement filed deals with second 
class, cabin class, tourist class and third class passengers carried on 
steamers owned or operated by the parties between ports of the 
United States and Lisbon-Azores Islands, specifying the minimum 
number of sailings per annum by each line, fixing fares to be charged, 
amount of commissions to be paid to agents and apportioning the 
traffic between the parties upon a percentage basis which is subject 
to reduction in event a line fails to maintain agreed minimum number 
of sailings but an increase in number of sailings is not to entitle a 
carrier to a greater share of the traffic. A line carrying in excess 
of its allotted share of the traffic is to compensate the other party 
in accordance with schedule of compensations set forth in Annex 
No. 2 of the agreement. Provisional adjustment between the parties 
is to be made each three months and final adjustment at the end of 
each agreement year. A penalty deposit of one thousand pounds 
sterling is to be required of each party and willful violation of any 
article of the agreement is to subject the offending carrier to a 
penalty of not less than $100. Disputes or claims arising under the 
agreement are to be settled by arbitration. The agreement is to 
become effective Upon approval by the board and is to continue 
until March 31, 1933. 

Quaker Line with Pacific Steam Navigation Company: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from Pacific Coast ports of 
call of Quaker Line to ports of call of Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany in Central America and on West Coast of South America, with 
transhipment at Cristobal. Through rates are to be same as current 
direct line rates. Through rates to Central American ports are to 
be apportioned 60 per cent to Quaker and 40 per cent to Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company; to South Pacific ports, Buenaventura to Callao, 
inclusive, Quaker is to receive 65 per cent and Pacific Steam 36 per 
cent, while to Peruvian and Chilean ports south of Callao through 
rates are to be apportioned equally between the lines. Cost of tran- 
shipment is to be assumed by the lines in the same ratio as the 
through rates are apportioned. On shipments of flour Pacific Steam 
is to receive minimum proportion of $4 per ton of 2,000 lbs. The de- 
livering carrier to to receive in addition to the proportion specified 
all government charges, arbitraries and surcharges applicable to the 
respective shipments including arbitrary of $10 per ton, weight or 
measurement, on shipments to Coronel, Corral, Ancud, Port Mont 
and Punta Arenas. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Grace Line: Arrangement for through 
shipments of specified commodities from ports of call of Grace Line 
in Chile to direct ports of call of Bull Insular in Puerto Rico, with 
transhipment at New York. On shipments of potatoes, onions and 
garlic through rate is to be $30 per ton of 2,240 lbs., of which Bull 
Insular is to receive 38 cents per 100 lbs. and on shipments of beans, 
lentils and peas Bull Insular is to receive 30 cents per 100 Ibs. from 
through rate of $16.72 per ton. On shipments of all commodities to 
San Juan Bull Insular is to receive 2% cents per 100 Ibs. landing 
charge in addition to the proportions specified and on shipments to 
Arecibo, Guayanilla and Nagaubo a surcharge of 10 per cent of its 
proportion of the through rates. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Christenson-Hammond Line: Through bill- 
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ing arrangement covering shipments from United States gulf ports 
served by Gulf Pacific Line to Hoquiam and Aberdeen, Washington, 
with transhipment at San Francisco. Through rates are to be Gulf 
Pacific Line’s local rates to San Francisco plus its arbitraries to 
Hoquiam and Aberdeen, out of which it is to pay Christenson- 
Hammond Line’s proportional rates for transportation from San 
Francisco to destination. Cost of transshipment including drayage 
and toll charges is to be borne by Gulf Pacific Line. When ship- 
ments aggregate 50 tons or more Christenson-Hammond Line vessels 
are to call at Gulf Pacific pier eliminating drayage charge and one 
toll charge; the remaining toll charge of 15 cents per 2,000 lbs. to be 
absorbed by Gulf Pacific Line. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Puget Sound Navigation Company: 
Arrangement for through movement of shipments from United States 
Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific Line to designated Puget Sound 
ports, with transshipment at Seattle. Through rates are to be local 
rates of the intercoastal carrier from gulf ports to Seattle, plus 
specified arbitraries. Additional charges on pieces weighting in excess 
of 2,000 lbs. and on pieces over 40 feet in length are to be assessed 
in accordance with schedules set forth in the agreement. When 
intercoastal carrier’s local rate tosSeattle is in excess of $2 per 100 
lbs. Puget Sound carrier is to receive the additional compensation 
shown in the agreement, such additional compensation not to exceed 
20 cents per 100 lbs. Wharfage charge at Seattle is to be absorbed 
by Gulf Pacific Line and Puget Sound Navigation Company is to 
absorb cost of transferring shipments to its own terminals when 
its vessels do not call at Gulf Pacific dock. 

Chamberlin Steamship Company, Ltd., Christenson-Hammond 
Line, McCormick Steamship Company, Nelson Steamship Company 
and Pacific Steamship Company: Agreement by the signatory carriers 
to charge rates specified therein on carload shipments of sugar (min- 
imum carload weight 30,000 Ibs.) transported‘ by them from San 
Francisco to Portland and Astoria, Oregon, and to Longview, Van- 
couver, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, Olympia and Port 
Angeles, Washington. 

Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Inc., with Nelson Steamship Com- 
pany: Covers through shipments from Orient to Atlantic coast ports 
of call of Nelson. Through rates are to be in accordance with 
applicable conference rates, subject to minimum through rate from 
Oriental base ports of loading of Isbrandtsen-Moller of $9 per ton, 
weight or measurement. Through rates from Isbrandtsen-Moller 
loading ports are to be apportioned equally between. the two lines, 
while on cargo originating beyond such loading ports Isbrandtsen- 
Moller is to receive in addition cost of transporting shipments from 
port of origin to shipside. Cost of transshipment at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed in equal proportion by the 
lines. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company Inc., with Red Star Line: 
Through billing arrangement for movement of canned goods, dried 
fruit and apricot kernels from Pacific coast ports of call of Lucken- 
bach to Liverpool, London, Manchester, Southampton and Antwerp. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line conference rates, sub- 
ject to minimum bill of lading charge of $10, such through rates and 
cost of transshipment at New York to be apportioned equally between 
the lines. 

Barber-Wilhelmsen Line with Gulf Pacific Line: Arrangement for 
through shipments from Oriental ports to United States gulf ports 
served by Gulf Pacific Line. Through rates from Oriental base ports 
of loading of Barber-Wilhelmsen are to be same as direct line rates 
and are to be apportioned equally between the carriers, subject to 
minimum proportion to Gulf Pacific of $4.50 per ton. weight or mea- 
surement. On shipments originating beyond Barber-Wilhelmsen load- 
ing ports that carrier is to receive expense of transportation to ship- 
side in addition to its proportion of through rates from loading ports. 
Cost of transshipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor is to 
be absorbed in equal proportion by the lines. 


Intercoastal Lumber Agreement 


American Hawaiian Steamship Company, Argonaut Steamship 
Line, Ine., Arrow Line, Calmar Steamship Corporation, Dimon Steam- 
ship Corporation. Isthmian Steamship Company, Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Company, Inc.. McCormick Steamship Company, Nelson Steam- 
ship Company, Quaker Line, Shepard Steamship Company, Williams 
Steamship Corporation and Tinion Sulphur Company: Agreement to 
maintain rate of $10 per 1,000 feet net board measurement on ship- 
ments of lumber from Pacific to Atlantic coast ports up to and 
including October 31, 1931. The carriers further undertake not to 
make any auotations or commitments prior to November 1, 1931, at 
less than $19 per 1,000 feet net board measurement for vessels com- 
mencing to load in the months of October, November and December, 
1931, or in January, 1932. 


Agreements Modified 


Quaker Line with Cosulich Line: Modification of agreement cover- 
ing through shipments of canned fish, canned goods and dried fruit 
from Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker Line to ports of call of 
Cosulich Line, with transshipment at New York; through rates to be 
based on direct line rates and apportioned equally between the 
carriers, each of which is to absorb one-half of cost of transshipment. 
The modification proposes enlargement of this agreement to embrace 
shipments of all commodities between the same ports upon the same 
basis of through rates, divisions and conditions set fort in the agree- 
ment as now in effect. 

Quaker Line with Compania Trasatlantica: Extension of scope 
of agreement now covering through shipments of canned fish, canned 
goods and dried fruits to include through shipments of all com- 
modities from Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker Line to designated 
Snanish ports via New York; the basis and apportionment of through 
rates and absorption of transshipment cost to be same as in agree- 
ment now in effect. 

. Agreements Cancelled 


Los Angeles Steamship Company with Gulf Pacific Line: Can- 
cellation of an agreement approved by the board August 4, 1931, 
covering shipments of canned pineapple at specified through rates 
from Hawaiian Islands to designated inland points in the United 
States, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor and New Orleans, 
transportation from New Orleans to destination being by a river 
earrier (Mississippi Valley Barge Line). Cancellation of this agree- 
ment was requested because of establishment of lower rates by 
steamers operating from Hawaiian Islands to New Orleans direct. 
as a result of which rates in the agreement now in effect are out of 
line. 

Matson Navigation Company with Gulf Pacific Line: Cancellation 
of agreement for through movement of canned pineapple from 
Hawaiian Islands to designated inland points in the United States, 
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with transshipment at San Francisco and New Orleans, transportation 
beyond New Orleans by river carrier (Mississippi Valley Barge Line). 
This agreement was approved by the board June 24, 1931, and its 
cancellation was requested as a result of cut in direct line rates from 
Hawaiian Islands to gulf ports. 


Lifting Grain 

The board also granted a request of the Waterman Steam- 
ship Company for permission to lift grain at New Orleans and 
Texas ports for Continental European and United Kingdom 
ports, during the remainder of the year provided the consent 
of other American lines in the trade is obtained. The board 
took this action to assist in the seasonal movement of this com- 
modity from the Gulf region. 


SHIPPING BOARD PROPERTY 


The Shipping Board has accepted, subject to execution of 
contract of sale satisfactory to the board’s general counsel, the 
offer of The William Tower Co. of Newark, N. J., to purchase 
332 bonds, mortgages and parcels of property comprising all 
of the government’s holdings in the Borough of Brooklawn, 
Camden, N. J. The price offered was $227,500 and the offerer 
agrees to take title and pay for all within one year from date of 
contract of sale. The purchaser must assume and take care of 
all unpaid taxes and assessments against all of the properties, 
which are a war-time product of the board. 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC 


Traffic passing through the Suez Canal between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean the first six months of this year 
registered 15,692,000 tons, as compared with 16,212,000 tons for 
the same period in 1930, according to a report from Consul 
Horace Remillard, Port Said, Egypt, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Tolls on the 2,845 ships passing through dropped from 
492,140,000 French francs as compared with 539,000,000 French 
Seu " the period under review. (French franc equals about 
0.0392. 

There was a decrease in the tonnage of commercial vessels 
passing through, during this period, while increases in the 
tonnage of mail vessels, ships, in ballast, and military vessels 
were noted. 


CARGO TO WEST INDIES FROM GALVESTON 


What is said to be the largest cargo on record from Gal- 
veston to West Indies ports went forward October 10. It con- 
sisted of 3,158 tons of flour, rice, packing-house products, beans 
and other products. 


PACIFIC COAST FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission has denied petitions seeking reopening 
of Fourth Section Application No. 13457 et al., in which fourth 
section relief was granted to Pacific coast railroads to meet 
water line competition between west coast ports. 

The Shipping Board, July 15, directed its bureau of traffic 
to intervene in support of Pacific coast steamship lines’ peti- 
tions for rehearing. It adopted a resolution declaring that 
if the decision were permitted to stand, a large portion, if 
not all, of the traffic now being transported by ships operating 
in the coastwise trade would be diverted to the railroads. (See 
Fraffic World, July 18, p. 138.) 

The steamship lines, supported by the Shipping Board, 
sought reopening and reargument. The San Pedro and Wil- 
mington Chambers of Commerce petitioned for modification, 
further hearing and oral argument. Petitions for leave to 
intervene and for reopening were filed by the Port Commis- 
sion of the Port of Seattle, the city of Los Angeles by its Board 
of Harbor Commissioners, the Board of Harbor Commissioners 
of Long Beach, the Port Commission of the city of Oakland, 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the Port of San Diego, 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the state of California, 
the Public Service Commission of Nevada, and the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of Tacoma. Replies to the petitions 
were filed by the applicants and by the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, the Portland Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Portland Traffic and Transportation Association. 

The Commission said it denied the petitions because suffi- 
cient justification had not been shown. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
An allotment of $6,500 from river and harbor funds for the 
repair of a break in the dam at Mayo’s Bar in Coosa River, 
Georgia and Alabama, has been approved by Acting Secretary 
of War Payne. 


WILLARD CALLS ON HOOVER 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio, called 
on President Hoover October 20. 
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BARGE LINE COTTON RATES 


As the result of the protest of the railroads against the rates 
on cotton to New Orleans established by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, the Acting Secretary of War suspended the rates, 
except where commitments already have been made, and a hear- 
ing will be held on the rates. (See Traffic World, October 17.) 

The views of the cotton hauling rail lines on the barge rates 
were outlined to the Commission last week. The rail repre- 
sentatives were advised that the Commission had no jurisdic- 
tion over the port-to-port rates of the government barge line 
and that only President Hoover or the Secretary of War could 
do anything about the matter. 

L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company, and Harvey C. Couch, president of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway Company, called on President Hoover October 
14. It was reported that they had discussed the cotton rate 
matter with the President and that, following their conference 
with the President, the Acting Secretary of War took up the 
matter. At noon October 17 the War Department issued the 
following statement: 


_ The chairman and executive of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, in announcing that certain rates on cotton from Caruthersville, 
Memphis and Helena to New Orleans in barge load lots, promulgated 
by the traffic manager of the Inland Waterways Corporation on 
October 6, 1931, had been suspended, states that these rates as recom- 
mended by the traffic manager and approved by the chairman had 
been the subject of a hearing in Chicago, at which were present many 
prominent railroad men, the chairman, his assistants and legal ad- 
viser. It was understood at this time that the decision announced by 
the chairman was unsatisfactory to these railroad representatives 
and that they would probably protest. 

This viewpoint of the railroads was laid before the Acting Secre- 
tary of War by the chairman of the board with a statement that 
probably there would be many protests against the rates. The 
protests of the railroad representatives were based on the ground 
that the proposed reduction in rates would mean serious loss of 
revenue to all cotton carrying roads in the south, both east and west 
of the Mississippi, not only to New Orleans, but to New England, 
the southeast and the Carolinas, and would aggregate certainly sev- 
eral million dollars, and might lead to the disruption of established 
methods of marketing cotton which they felt would have a serious 
effect on the interior cities and towns of the Mississippi Valley. 

After considering the above contentions, and carefully going into 
the reasons advanced by the chairman for the promulgation of these 
rates, the Acting Secretary of War decided to follow as nearly as 
feasible the practice of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
suspend the rates until a hearing of all parties concerned could be 
held on the ground. Of course definite commitments which have 
been made by the Inland Waterways Corporation with its patrons 
prior to the suspension, and after the promulgation of the rate, will 
be carried out, but no new commitments will be made during the 
suspension. Arrangements are being made for a prompt hearing, 
and it is the desire of the Acting Secretary of War that a decision 
—_ be rendered in time to be effective on this year’s movement 
of cotton. 


Shortly after noon, October 20, the War Department issued 
the following statement in which it announced that a hearing 
on the government barge line’s protested cotton rates would be 
held at Memphis, Tenn., October 22: 


The acting secretary of war has directed that an investigation 
be made of the all-water rate which the Federal Barge Lines has 
proposed for application on full barge load quantities of cotton from 
Arkansas and Tennessee ports to New Orleans. Mr. Nuel D. Belnap 
has accordingly been appointed as a representative of the secretary 
of war for the purpose of holding a hearing forthwith at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., at 10 a. m., Thursday, October 22, 1931, 
at which evidence will be received from all those affected by or in- 
terested in the proposed rate. At the conclusion of the hearing he 
will present to the secretary of war a report which will be confined 
to finding of facts. 

Evidence as to the following matters is particularly desired: 

(1) The cotton production in the interior and what portion will 
be available to move under the proposed rates; the methods hereto- 
fore followed in the marketing and shipment of that cotton; and 
the extent to which the proposed rates will result in changed methods 
of marketing or shipment. In so far as possible the matter of diver- 
sion of tonnage from one place of marketing to another and the 
diversion from one route of shipment to another should be shown 
separately for cotton which, under the existing rate structure, might 
be expected to go to the Carolinas and to New England and cotton 
which might be expected to go to Gulf ports. 

(2) A general description of the existing rate structure on cot- 
tion, both all-rail and rail-barge, from the affected interior territory. 

(3) Truck movement, either existing or contemplated from in- 
terior producing areas to the barge line river ports. 

(4) As to the proposed rate: 

(a) The basis and reasons therefor from both the barge line’s 
and the shipper’s standpoint. 

(b) The probable extent of use. 

(c) The effect on the gross and net revenues of the barge line. 

(d) What will be their effect on the aggregate transport costs 
incurred by shippers, both direct and indirect, from first origin to 
final destination, all available and commonly used routes being com- 
pared with the route to be used if the proposed rates become effec- 
tive. 


(5) If the proposed rate becomes effective will there be changes in 
the all-rail rate structure either 

(a) To the rail-barge interchange ports, or 

(b) To the Gulf ports, or 

(c) To other destinations. 

If so, what will be the nature and amount of the changes, the 
origin territory from which applicable, and what will be the amount 
of all-rail tonnage to which such changes will apply. 

(6) What will be the effect on rail tonnage, costs and revenues; 
both gross and net, if the proposed rates become effective and 

(a) If no changes are made in the all-rail rate structure and 

(b) If the all-rail rate schedule is changed either to the rail- 
—— ports of interchange or to the Gulf ports or to other destina- 

ons. 

(7) If the proposed rates are made effective what will be the 
probable effect 

(a) On cotton producers. 

(b) On cotton dealers. 

(c) On cotton compresses. 

(d) On other cotton interests. 

(e) On other commercial or industrial interests (as distinguished 
from water or rail carriers). 

(8) What other all-water rates are maintained on cotton, either 
by the Federal Barge Line or by other water carriers either on the 
Mississippi or on other streams; information being desired as to 

(a) Rates and service. 

(b) Volume of tonnage handled or expected to be handled. 

? (c) Known effect thereof on rail carrier, water carrier, and those 
interested in cotton production, marketing and shipment. 

_The above enumeration of matters upon which information is 
desired is not to be understood as excluding the receipt of evidence 
as to any other facts which may bear upon the propriety or lack 
of propriety of making effective the proposed rates. Such additional 
evidence should, however, be pertinent and relevant to the particular 
rates embraced within the investigation. 

At the request of the acting secretary of war, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted permission of Examiner G. ° 
Mattingly to attend the hearing in an advisory capacity. 


CALUMET WATERWAY PLAN 


The proposed development of inland waterways in the Calu- 
met industrial district was condemned as economically unsound 
in a statement, signed by thirty Chicago railways, filed Oct. 
21 with the special board of engineers created by the War 
Department early this year to report on the advisability of 
elaborating the existing Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway plan. The 
scheme now under consideration contemplates the deepening 
and widening of the Calumet, Little Calumet, and Grand Calumet 
rivers, the Indiana Harbor Canal, and the present Calumet Sag 
Channel of the Sanitary District of Chicago. Improvement of 
Lake Calumet is also proposed. The object of this plan is to 
provide a waterway leading from the main drainage canal of 
the Sanitary District, near Lemont, IIll., to be used in the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf waterway in place of the Chicago River. 

According to the railways’ statement, the proposed water- 
way plan cannot be economically justified in view of the probable 
construction costs and available traffic. The total cost of the 
project is estimated at approximately $215,000,000, requiring for 
economic justification an annual traffic movement of more than 
28,600,000 tons of freight, in addition to the 7,515,000 tons which, 
it has been estimated, would move between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi over the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway as originally 
planned—that is, using the Chicago River as the final link. 

In the Harbor Plan of Chicago, the annual inland waterway 
trade to Chicago is estimated at 2,200,000 tons. In a report of 
the Army Board of Engineers, probable annual waterway ton- 
nage between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi is estimated at 
7,515,000 tons. In an exhaustive traffic analysis included in 
their statement presented today, the railways come to the con- 
clusion that this estimate of 7,515,000 tons is a material over- 
statement of the probable traffic volume. To justify this new 
proposal, however, the railways state, not only must this 
estimate of 7,515,000 tons of water commerce be realized but 
there must be an additional movement of tonnage almost four 
times as great as the original estimate. 

The easterly half of the proposed waterway is crossed by 
the lines of all the railways leading into Chicago from the east 
and south, in addition to the main lines of the Rock Island and 
the Alton. The streams embraced in the proposed development 
are crossed by 35 railway bridges, all of which would have to 
be rebuilt to meet the waterway requirements. Terminal facil- 
ities, industrial tracks and grade separations would all be seri- 
ously disturbed by changes in railway grades necessitated by 
provision for increased vertical bridge clearance. These changes 
in railroad facilities, with increased railway operating expenses, 
are estimated by the carriers at $132,000,000. The railway 
statement shows the cost of improving the waterways, excluding 
Lake Calumet, as $55,000,000, improvement of Lake Calumet 
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$9,000,000, and replacement of present highway bridges with 
new structures of greater clearance, $18,000,000, making the 
total cost of the project about $215,000,000. 

The heavy expenditures involved in changing railway facil- 
ities will be made necessary because, with any material volume 
of traffic on the proposed waterway, “the railroads otherwise will 
find themselves in the position of having railroad bridges which 
cannot bear railroad traffic because they will be open a large 
part of the time to allow the passage of boats. The estimated 
traffic over the railroad bridges affected amounts to 213,000,000 
tons per year, and about 1,850 daily train movements are in- 
volved. The movement of slow-moving, low-value waterway 
tonnage should not be allowed to seriously interfere with the 
rail movement of 213,000,000 tons of freight annually and the 
daily operation of 1,850 trains.” 

On the basis of their detailed traffic and cost studies and 
after analysis of the justifications required by law for inland 
waterway development, the railways feel that the Calumet pro- 
ject cannot be justified. ‘‘When the Board of Engineers,” states 
the railway brief, “makes a careful study of the traffic possi- 
bilities of inland waterway movement into and out of Chicago, it 
will undoubtedly find that the enlargement of the Sag Channel 
will be a pure waste of money as far as the general public is 
concerned.” 


RIVER AND HARBOR CONGRESS 


The official call for the twenty-seventh convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, to be held at Wash- 
ington, December 8 and 9, at the Willard Hotel, has been issued 
by Joseph E. Ransdell, president, and S. A. Thompson, secretary. 
In a statement, Mr. Thompson said: 

A program, involving changes so fundamental and far reaching 
that they are nothing short of revolutionary, has been proposed by 
powerful interests and is being supported by continuous and nation- 
wide propaganda. This program, for which a formidable volume of 
support has already been secured and which, if completely carried 
out, would result in the entire abandonment of inland waterways 
and the consolidation of all other forms of transportation into an 
absolute monopoly controlled and operated by these interests, is cer- 
tain to be the subject of a very lively discussion. 

The call raises questions as follows: Should the convention 
advocate the passage of another rivers and harbors bill at the 
coming session of Congress? Should the conventinn accept the 
figures of the Budget Bureau, ask for larger appropriations, or 
advocate a $500,000,000 bond issue to insure the early com- 
pletion of all adopted projects? Should the convention favor, or 
fight, the repeal of the Panama Canal act? Should the conven- 
tion favor or oppose giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
complete control of water transportation and everything related 
thereto, including port-to-port rates, and of highway trans- 
portation as well? Should the convention approve or condemn 
coordination, under common ownership, of transport by rail, by 
highway, by water and by air? 

With respect to asking more money for waterway improve- 
ments the call states that, due to the depression, the national 
revenues have so diminished that the Treasury is facing a 
huge deficit, and that President Hoover is asking rigid economy 
wherever possible, but that the Secretary of War has announced 
that it is not the intention of the administration to decrease 
the amounts allotted for river and harbor work. 


PUBLIC AND AVIATION 


Completing a 6,500-mile inspection flight over the federal 
airways system, Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, has returned to Washington with 
the conviction that the American public now has a greater prac- 
tical interest in flying, particularly scheduled air transportation, 
than at any previous time in the history of aeronautics. 

“My visits at airports and my contacts with the public on 
this trip have convinced me that the American people now have 
a greater practical interest in flying, particularly scheduled air 
transportation, than ever before,” said he, and added: 





No longer do they identify themselves with flying simply for the 
novelty or the effect in the eyes of their fellow men. Rather, they 
have come to recognize air transportation as being a system of nation- 
wide proportions, with planes operating on schedule throughout each 
24-hour period. They are familiar with efforts to maintain regularity 
of schedules and they have learned of the extreme safety precautions 
that are constantly practiced by every employee of the air lines. 

Air transportation is on a strictly business basis. The glamour 
has been removed. The romance of successful pioneering alone re- 
mains. The users of air transportation are sincere and employ it 
primarily because it means a saving in time and money. That is 
doubtless why I found there is an ever-increasing circle of ‘‘repeating”’ 
air travelers. And these people take pride in the fact that they do 
not have to be told how to conduct themselves from the moment they 
decide to make an air journey until they leave the airport at their 
point of destination. 

Another impressive observation was the trend toward a higher 
standard of aircraft used for miscellaneous purposes such as student 
instruction, air taxi work, private flying and various non-scheduled 
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industrial operations. The old stock, the obsolescent types, are not 
so much in evidence at the airports and landing field. The newer 
equipment is better maintained, is more efficient and in general gives 
an impression of a healthier and more secure condition of the mis- 
cellaneous phase of flying. 

Practically all scheduled air line operators are anticipating the 
production of aircraft with higher cruising speeds, for two outstand- 
ing reasons: 

First, even though scheduled air transportation is three to four 
times faster than surface methods, the public is beginning to demand 
an increase in cruising speed. 

Second, higher cruising speeds will reduce the per mile cost of 
operation. 

On short hauls, the higher cruising speeds are ‘more likely to be 
found than on the long ones. In the former case, a certain amount 
of comfort and convenience can be overlooked if a 300-mile journey 
can be completed under two hours. But on the long hauls, there must 
be some sacrifice of cruising speed for the safe of comfort and con- 
venience to the passengers. 

Two-way radio communication is showing a most 
development. Our plane was equipped with crystals to work the 
frequencies assigned to several air routes and hence we were able 
to hear and talk with a number of pilots in flight hundreds of miles 
from our position and also with a number of radio stations. 

Through our radio we received the regular weather reports from 
Department of Commerce stations on half-hourly schedules. 

In addition to this weather reporting service, the federal airways 
system includes Department of Commerce intermediate landing fields 
located at 40 to 50-mile intervals; beacon lights at 10 to 15-mile 
spacings; radio range beacons which provide radio signals to guide 
a pilot along the airway and keep him from straying off the course 
and radio marker beacons to warn him of obstructions along the 
airway or to mark the intersection of adjacent radio beacon beams. 

Airmen who utilize the aids to air navigation provided by the 
Department of Commerce through the federal airways system, auto- 
matically clothe themselves with every practicable safety precaution 
known to the department. This system represents one of the greatest 
contributions of the federal government to the advancement of aero- 
nautics in the United States. 


gratifying 





PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT 


There were 17,242 pilots, 10,609 aircraft and 9,166 mechanics 
holding active Department of Commerce licenses on October 1, 
1931, according to a study completed by the aeronautics branch 
of the department. These figures show an increase over those 
of July 1, 1931, the date of the last tabulation, when there were 
16,268 licensed pilots, and 10,235 licensed aircraft. However, 
the October 1 figures show a decrease of 56 in the number of 
licensed mechanics on record as of July 1. 

Among the 17,242 persons who held pilots’ licenses on 
October 1, there were 476 women, of whom 35 were transport, 
54 limited commercial, 1 industrial and 386 private pilots. The 
group of licensed mechanics included 5 women. 

The state of New York, the study shows, had the greatest 
number of licensed and unlicensed aircraft, 1,200. California 
was second with 1,175 and Illinois third with 744. With respect 
to licensed planes, however, California had 957, New York, 927, 
and Illinois, 505. New York had the greatest number of un- 
licensed aircraft, 273. Illinois had second with 239 and Cali- 
fornia third with 218. 

In number of licensed pilots, California led with 3,220, New 
York was second with 1,811, and Illinois third with 1,121. 
California also led the list of licensed mechanics with 1,664. 
New York had 880 and Illinois, 559. 

In all, there were 6,722 transport, 1,709 limited commercial, 
54 industrial, and 8,757 private pilots on October 1, 1931. Gliders 
of record totaled 1,272 of which 111 were licensed and 1,161 un- 
licensed. The total number of glider pilots was 296. The study 
showed California to be in the lead with 261 gliders and 114 
licensed glider pilots. Second place went to New York with 127 
gliders and 45 pilots, and third place to Michigan, with 122 
gliders and 20 pilots. Illinois was shown to have 18 glider pilots 
and 77 gliders, while Ohio had 107 gliders and 16 pilots. 





LOW AIR FARES FOR CHILDREN 


Surveys made by Century Air Lines show that so many of 
its passengers are children, accompanying their parents, that 
the company has decided to offer additional inducement for 
family rides by offering a new schedule of half fares for chil- 
dren from 3 to 12 years of age, according to an annuoncement. 
Youngsters up to three years will be carried free. It is esti- 
mated by company officials that of the 40,213 passengers carried 
by Century in the last six months between Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toledo, and St. Louis fully eleven per cent were 12 
years or younger. 


AIR SERVICE TO S. A. 


. Announcement has been made at the Postoffice Department 
that, effective November 2, the southbound flight from Santos, 
Brazil, and the northbound flight from Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
on November 8, will be extended beyond Santos via Florian- 
opolis, Porto Alegro, and Rio Grande de Sul, Brazil, and Monte- 
vidieo, Uruguay, to Buenos Aires, Argentine. With the exten- 
sion of this service, every country in Central America and every 
country in South America, with the exception of Paraguay and 
Bolivia, will be reached directly by air mail. 
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The flight leaving Miami on Monday, October 26, San Juan 
and St. Thomas on Tuesday, October 27, and Paramaribo on 
Thursday, October 29, will connect with the November 2 south- 
bound flight beyond Santos. 

The same rates will apply for articles dispatched by the 
east coast as by the west coast to Uraguay and Argentine, that 
is, 55 cents for each half-ounce or fraction. The rate for all 
parts of Brazil is the same as heretofore, that is, 50 cents for 
each half-ounce or fraction. 

This is the first air mail service from all parts of the United 
States to important cities of southern Brazil and is the first 
through passenger service by air from this country to the entire 
east coast of South America, says the department. 

The planes will have accommodations for fifteen passengers 
and the inauguration of this new service provides a complete 
all-around South America service for American businessmen. 


AIRCRAFT SHIP REPORT “BUNK” 


The navy will not let go of the aircraft carriers, Lexington 
and Saratoga, because they are the most valuable ships it has, 
according to comment made by Admiral William A. Moffett, 
chief of the bureau of aeronautics, when reports that proposals 
were to be made for conversion of the aircraft carriers into north 
Atlantic passenger liners were brought to his attention. The 
admiral characterized the reports as “pure bunk.” Nevertheless 
much newspaper space was given to the reports. One news- 
paper report was that a New England group would file incor- 
poration papers this week for a company to convert the aircraft 
carriers into passenger vessels. 





RATING AND LICENSING PILOTS 


Provision for the licensing and rating of pilots of unconven- 
tional types of aircraft is being made by the aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce. Conventional aircraft are de- 
fined by the aeronautics branch as being those types of heavier- 
than-air aircraft which depend for sustentation upon fixed planes 
and which are controlled by trailing tail surfaces. Those types 
which do not conform to this definition are classed as unconven- 
tional. 

Pilots who now hold transport and limited commercial 
licenses, which entitle them to carry passengers for hire in con- 
ventional aircraft, may also carry passengers for hire in uncon- 
ventional types upon passing a flight test designed to ascertain 
their ability to fly such aircraft. 





INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICE 

Marked progress in international cooperation in the opera- 
tion of air services is indicated by the fact that 25 commercial 
air transportation companies, representing 15 countries, are now 
members of the International Air Traffic Association, according 
to a report prepared in the Commerce Department’s aeonautics 
trade division. 

The association was created in August, 1919, to meet the 
needs of air traffic companies operating on an international basis 
and constituted a free union of companies representing five 
countries—Germany, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway and 
Sweden. When the Royal Netherland Air Lines (K. L. M.) was 
formed in 1920, this company became a member. By 1926, the 
number of countries represented had increased to 12 and at the 
beginning of 1931, 25 companies of 15 countries were members of 
the International Air Traffic Association. 

To bring about standardization in the operation of air 
services in which two or more countries are concerned, even if 
difficult, and in so doing to conform to the regulations of the 
International Convention for Air Navigation and agreements 
between countries as well as national laws and regulations, are 
the objects of the association. The independence of its mem- 
bers is respected. Subjects which have been discussed in the 
meetings cover such topics as rates and transport conditions, 
suggestions for the construction of commercial planes, night 
flying, marking and illuminating of air routes, uniform index of 
general signals indicating meteorological conditions, problems of 
flying in fog, use of wireless telegraphy and the elaboration of 
a code for this service, air mail, simplification of customs 
formalities and uniformity of bills of lading. 


TRUCKING AT ST. LOUIS 


United States Distrtict Court Judge Charles B. Davis at St. 
Louis denied, Oct. 19, an injunction in favor of the Central 
Transfer Company against the Columbia Terminals Company 
and the Terminal Railroad Association and individual carriers 
over the new exclusive track-and-station hauling contract in 
St. Louis. The decision will enable the Columbia Terminals 
Company to put the new tariffs into force Nov 1. The tariffs 
had been in suspense under a temporary federal injunction. 

The exclusive contract between the Columbia Terminals 
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Company and the Terminal Railroad Association and the in- 
dividual carriers was approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in August. 

Judge Davis did not present a written opinion. The court 
accepted as its finding in the matter the following statement of 
fact submitted by the Terminal Railroad Association: 


The carriers may unquestionably provide a joint facility owned 
by them for the purpose of securing performance of terminal service 
now being performed through transfer companies, including the 
plaintiff (Central company). What the carriers might own and 
operate, they can contract for without violating the antitrust laws 
of the United States. ‘ 

The movement of interstate commerce will not in any wise be 
affected in any manner by the so-called one-transfer plan, except 
that plaintiff (Central company) will cease to be employed by the 
defendants (the railroads). Non-employment of the plaintiff by the 
carriers is not a direct burden on, or restraint of, interstate commerce. 








FEDERAL TAX ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


Treasury officials, it was revealed authoritatively October 
22, have under consideration, in connection with possible tax 
revision at the next session of Congress, proposals for taxing 
motor vehicles to produce part of the increased revenue needed 
by the government. These vehicles were subject to a federal tax 
up to 1926, when it was repealed by Congress. Secretary Mellon, 
of the treasury, opposed repeal of that tax. 


TEXAS COTTON RATES 


The Texas Railroad Commission acted favorably on the 
application of the railroads for reduced rates on cotton, to meet 
the competition of motor trucks. The new rates became effective 
October 17. The railroads will pay for compressing. The con- 
troversy between the cotton compresses and the railroads was 
over the question as to the amount the railroads would take 
out of the rates to pay for compressing. 

Following is the basis of allowance to be made to the com- 
presses by the railroads: Where the rail rate is less than 
$2.25 a bale, the compress is to receive 9 cents a hundred pounds. 
Where the rate is from $2.25 to $2.49, the allowance is 50 
cents a bale. Where the rate is from 2.50 to $2.74, the allow- 
ance is 55 cents; $2.75 to $2.99, 60 cents; $3.00 to $3.24, 65 cents 
a bale, and where the rail rate is $3.25 and over, the compression 
allowance is 70 cents. It is stipulated that the minimum net 
revenue to the railroad shall not be less than 90 cents a bale. 
It is further provided that the bale rates are to be converted 
into cents a hundred pounds on a basis of 535 pounds to a bale. 
That was done to prevent packing of abnormally large bales. 

The new rates are not to be applicable from differential 
territory but cover the district below the Red River and extend- 
ing to the Gulf of Mexico. The maximum new rate is to be 
$3.75 as applicable from Big Spring with $3 from Sweetwater, 
$3.25 from Chillicothe, $3.25 from Orient points north of Truscott 
and $3 from San Angelo and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe points 
to Benjamin. These represent the outposts of the new adjust- 
ment and mean a lively war with trucks. The maximums named 
apply to both Galveston and Houston and the same basis is to 
be accorded Corpus Christi from cotton-producing points affected 
within its territory.- Beaumont expects to obtain the same basis 
from East Texas points contiguous to that port. The present 
maximum in the major territory is $4.55 and thus the reduction 
is nearly $1 a bale. 

As applicable to Galveston and Houston, the new rates 
make the following bale charges from the points named: Dallas 
$2.50, San Antonio $2, Fort Worth $2.50, Austin $1.40, Waco 
$1.75, Waxahachie $2, Corsicana $2, Temple $1.50, Tyler $1.95, 
Paris $2.75, Cleburne $2, Taylor $1.40, Brenham $1, McKinney 
$2.60, Greenville $2.50 and Sherman $2.75. 

Under the railroads’ application the reduced rates will ex- 
pire December 31, when the new law becomes effective limiting 
motor truck loads to 7,000 pounds or a maximum of fourteen 
500-pound bales. However, should the new law be enjoined, the 
railroads could get the commission to extend the new low rate 
basis, it was explained. 

By orders just issued the Commission enlarged the territory 
from which reduced cotton rates will apply to meet intensive 
truck competition. The enlargements to Galveston, Houston 
and Texas City are as follows: From Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Railroad, Snyder to Cannon 62 cents and Eppler to Brand 64 
cents; from Roscoe, Snyder & Pacfiic Railroad, Roscoe 61 
cents, Wastella to Snyder 62 cents, and Dermott and Fluvanna 
64 cents, with a rate of 51 cents to Beaumont, Galveston, Hous- 
ton and Texas City from Texarkana & Fort Smith points, What- 
ley to Bloomburg. 





INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
The northern and southern ends of the Inter-American high- 
Way are now open to traffic, and many motorists are traveling 
on them, according to reports reaching the Bureau of Public 
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Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, which is making a 
reconnaissance survey of the route of the proposed highway 
at the request of the Central American republics. 

From Nuevo Laredo, Mexico (across the Rio Grande River 
from Laredo, Tex.), to Monterrey, Mexico, a distance of approxi- 
mately 150 miles, the highway has an all-weather surface of 
oil-treated or bituminous macadam. South of Monterrey, the 
road is open for travel at all seasons as far as Linares, a dis- 
tance of about 80 miles. Improvement of the remaining 540 
miles between Monterrey and Mexico City is one of the first 
items on the Mexican government’s construction program, with 
a possibility that the route to the Mexican capital may be opened 
in 1932. 

At the southern end of the Inter-American highway, the gov- 
ernment of Panama is making rapid progress on a highway from 
Panama City to the Costa Rican boundary. Already 190 miles 
are open to motorists from Panama City to Sona. From 600 
to 700 vehicles are using this road daily, it is estimated. Hotels, 
stores and filling stations have quickly appeared along the new 
route, and at least one considerable real estate development 
has been launched at a place 100 miles distant from Panama 
City. 

In the seven counties which the Inter-American highway 
will traverse roads passable in the dry season already exist 
on about three-fourths of the route. The fact that there is 
already considerable traffic on the two ends of the highway 
indicates how quickly the public responds to the appeal of virgin 
touring territory when good roads are provided, say officials of 
the bureau. 


TEXAS TRUCK REGULATION 


In an opinion given the motor division of the Texas Railroad 
Commission by Assistant Attorney-General Elbert Hooper, it 
is held that operators of Class B or contract carrier motor 
trucks in use on August 21, the date the new law became effec- 
tive, have no legal right to increase the number of vehicles 
they then were operating without authorization by the commis- 
sion. Numerous contract carrier motor truck operators in- 
creased the size of their fleet, one concern from 21 to 300 trucks, 
since the new law became effective, and this was illegal, said 
the opinion. 

It also was held by Mr. Hooper that contract or private 
carriers for hire cannot operate trucks except on permission 
by the commission after a hearing. He also holds that the doc- 
trine of public convenience and necessity does not apply to 
contract carriers and calls attention to that provision of the 
law which forbids the commission from granting permits to 
contract or private carriers which will impair the efficient public 
service of a common carrier. Mr. Hooper declined to define 
a common carrier truck, saying that was something the courts 
must do. He also refused to say what position contract holders 
of August 21 occupied at this time, as the inquiry was too 
general. 

The commission has the power, authority and discretion 
to limit the number of trucks that may be operated by a contract 
carrier who was holder of a Class B permit August 21, when 
the prior law became inoperative, Mr. Hooper said. A private 
or contract carrier operating solely for hire outside incorporated 
cities must obtain a permit from the commission. 

Mr. Hooper held that until the new law fixing the load 
limit at 7,000 pounds becomes effective January 1, only the local 
authorities can save their highways by enforcing the law and 
stopping unauthorized trucks hauling heavy loads over the 
county roads. 

Mark Marshall, director of the motor transportation division 
of the Railroad Commission, said that hearings on 1,200 appli- 
cations for truck permits will begin November 2. The hearings 
are on applications for permits to operate as contract carriers 
and common carriers. 


COST OF RURAL HIGHWAYS 


The Fuel-Power-Transportation Educational Foundation, of 
Columbus, O., has issued a graphic chart purporting to show 
who pays the cost of rural highways. The chart covers the 
years 1923 to 1929, inclusive, “breaking down” highway costs in 
terms of source of income. It represents that the contribution 
of “users” to highway construction, through gasoline taxes and 
motor vehicle fees, increased from approximately $200,000,000 
in 1923 to, roughly, $680,000,000 in 1929. The second source of 
income on the chart is that of “miscellaneous,” which is repre- 
sented as relatively constant in its contribution for the period, 
at about 50 to 70 million dollars. The contribution made by 


property taxes and appropriations is shown as increasing from 
about $425,000,000 to $580,000,000. On top of that is shown the 
contribution through federal aid, “direct from U. S. Treasury,” 
which is also relatively constant throughout the period, at about 
80 to 85 million dollars. 


The last subdivision given is that of 
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“accumulating deficits,’ which is shown as increasing from a 
little over $100,000,000 in 1923 to $625,000,000 in 1929. The fig- 
ures given here are only approximate. The total yearly cost of 
the highways, which includes all roads “outside incorporated 
places and outside of thickly populated sections in New England 
towns” is shown as increasing from about $865,000,000 in 1923 
to $2,000,000,000 in 1929. 

As to the item “accumulating deficits” it is explained: 
“Many highway bonds run from 20 to 50 years. The short life 
of road surfaces is a matter of common observation. To ‘pay 
as you go,’ one-tenth of outstanding bonds should be paid each 
year. The accumulating deficit is computed by subtracting 
amount actually paid from the amount that should have been 
paid.” The figures are based on data from the United States 
Bureau of Roads, according to the caption of the chart. 

Explanatory notes say, with reference to the three sub- 
divisions, accumulating deficits, federal aid, and property tax 
and appropriations, “these doles subsidize bus, motor truck, and 
automobile transportation.” 


HIGHWAY RESEARCH 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Highway Research 
Board, National Research Counsil, will be held on December 10 
and 11 in Washington, D. C. The meetings will be in the audi- 
torium of the National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue. 

The sessions will be devoted to discussions of reports of 
research activities in relation to highway. finance, transporta- 
tion, design, materials and construction, maintenance and traffic. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


The Secretary of Agriculture has apportioned to the states 
$125,000,000 previously authorized for federal aid in road con- 
struction for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. In making 
the apportionment 2% per cent was first deducted for admin- 
istration. The remainder was then apportioned on the basis 
of area, population and mileage of rural post roads in the vari- 
ous states. From the apportionment to each state there was 
then deducted one-fifth of the emergency advance funds appor- 
tioned last December. The net apportionment available for new 
projects amounts to $105,875,000. 

The new funds are available to the states for immediate 
obligation on projected construction. The apportionment has 
been made 2% months in advance of the usual date, so that the 
states may get an early start on plans for next season’s con- 
struction, according to the Department of Agriculture, which 
adds: 


The bureau of public roads, through which federal-aid funds 
are administered, has indicated a desire to accept policies designed to 
increase employment and to protect labor. Among the acceptable 
policies are the fixing of a fair minimum scale for unskilled labor 
and restrictions giving preference to local unskilled labor and to 
citizens of the state in which work is being done. If legal, the use 
of federal aid will be allowed where labor is employed direct and 
where such projects can be carried on economically to provide local 
employment. Restrictions as to hours per day and days per week in 
order that workers may be continuously employed are also acceptable. 
The bureau of public roads will not accept the disbarment of a con- 
tractor from the award of a contract because he is a nonresident of 
the state, provided he is the lowest responsible bidder, nor will it 
accept the limitation of materials to those produced within the state. 

Last season federal-aid road work was greatly accelerated be- 
cause the regular authorization of $125,000,000 was supplemented by 
an emergency authorization of a loan of $80,000,000. At the peak of 
the season more than 155,000 men were engaged on federal-aid work. 


GRADE CROSSINGS ON HIGHWAYS 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, federal funds were used 
in the elimination of 683 grade crossings on the federal-aid sys- 
tem, according to the Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Agriculture, which says: 


One hundred and eighty-five of these eliminations were made by 
the erection of structures so that the highway passed over or under 
the railroad and 498 were eliminated by highway relocation so as 
to avoid the necessity of a crossing. 

Since 1917 a total of 5,583 grade crossings have been eliminated 
on federal-aid projects—1,212 by grade separations and 4,371 by 
relocations. 

Texas heads the list of grade-crossing eliminations since 1917 
with 590, followed by Minnesota with 349,, Georgia 288, Wisconsin 2495, 
South Carolina 218, Iowa 217, Kansas 214, and Alabama 211. 

Elimination of grade crossings is regarded by the Bureau of Public 
Roads as the only positive means of reducing the heavy toll of human 
life taken annually at points where highways and railways cross. 
The various protective devices, including gates and watchmen, though 
necessary until eliminations can be effected, do not afford adequate 
protection on heavily traveled roads, and are objectionable also 
because of their obstruction of the free movement of traffic on the 
highways. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 


transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of mat ay ee herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Use of Differentials Referred to by One 
Rate Section in Conjunction with Rates in Another Section 
Containing Its Own Bases of Differentials 


Minnesota.—Question: Referring to your reply to “Michi- 
gan,” page 246, your issue of August 1. 

Boyd’s 54-G carries alternative rates from St. Paul (Group 
4, Boyd’s Directory, 1-B), sections 1 and 3. It also provides that 
Hermansville, Mich., shall take an arbitarary over the St. Paul 
rate. Consequently there are alternative rates from Hermans- 
ville, Mich., each carrying a different minimum. So held the 
Commission in Informal Complaint 88603, MacGillis & Gibbs 
Co. vs. Soo Line. 


Answer: In Informal Case No. 88603, the carrier contended 
that the differentials in Boyd’s-I. C. C. A-1032 (corresponding 
to those on page 62 of I. C. C. A-1890), could not be used in 
conjunction with base rates in item 306 (corresponding to item 
760), in constructing rates from Rhinelander, Wis., to Oklahoma, 
because, it said, item 306 carried its own rate basis from Rhine- 
lander. Item 306 read just like item 760, reads. The Commis- 
sion pointed out that the W. T. L. Territorial Directory did not 
authorize a rate on poles from Rhinelander, and, therefore, the 
differentials in the forepart of the tariff could be used in con- 
nection with item 306. The Commission said, however: 


There would, perhaps, be some question if Note 102 (of the W. 
T. L. Territorial Directory) provided an arbitrary on articles taking 
lumber ratings, but in the absence of such provision it seems quite 
clear that the 41 cent rate is applicable. 


The only reason advanred by the Soo Line against the above 
application was the presence of a rate in item 306; the only 
reason advanced by the Commission supporting that application 
was the absence of a rate in item 306. Such a ruling is arbi- 
trary because without logic. It supports the carrier’s view that 
the differential could not be added to section 3 rates if there 
are any rates from the particular point in section 3. Nothing 
more can be made of that decision. 


The rules, notes, references, rate bases, etc., stated on pages 
8-62 of I. C. C. A-1890 constitute as much a territorial directory 
and basing book as does the W. T. L. Directory I. C. C. A-1934. 
Such directory, including its differential at Hermansville, is 
referred to by section 1 only; the W. T. L. Directory only is 
referred to by item 760, section 3. We cannot employ both 
territorial directories in connection with the same rate-stem 
or base rate without frequently producing conflict in the same 
rate section. Take White Bear, Minn., for instance. The di- 
rectory, on pages 8-62, assigns it an arbitrary over St. Paul, 
while the W. T. L. Directory assigns it to the St. Paul group. 
If we undertake to apply both directories to item 760, we have 
conflicting rates, and in the same rate section. This shows 
that the bases, pages 8-62, are not self-executing; that they have 
a definite portion of the tariff upon which to operate, but be- 
cause if considered self-executing they would produce all manner 
of conflict with the W. T. L. Directory when applied to the 
same rate section, it must be construed that they operate in 
conjunction with only those portions of the tariff which refer 
to them. 


Why construe item 760 as authorizing the use of both ter- 
ritorial directories With conflicting rate bases, conflicting dif- 
ferentials, and conflicting exceptions of various sorts, when each 
directory can be assigned, and specifically is assigned, to a 
definite portion of the tariff by cross-reference between rate 
tables and rate items, on the one hand, and the directories, on 
the other? It is a familiar rule of construction that one provi- 
sion should not be construed as destroying the other. The fact 
that in a particular instance no conflict would result simply 
because one section failed to provide a rate, as in the Rhine- 
lander situation discussed, is no warrant for using that method 
of applying the tariff which in hundreds of other cases might 
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well produce conflict. Our view is that the differential in the 
tariff is limited to section 1. 


Damages—Special—Liability of Carrier 


Wisconsin.—Question: We have machinery carloads mov- 
ing from our factory at point “A” to various and all destinations 
within the United States and foreign countries. When these 
machines arrive at destination it is necessary that a demon- 
stration be given on each. In order to do this we have men 
who are highly experienced in the demonstrative work required. 

As soon as a machine leaves our factory we figure out the 
freight schedules, arriving at as close a date as possible as 
to the time shipment will be at destination. Figuring on this 
basis, we arrange to have our demonstrator at point of destina- 
tion at these certain dates. Of course, you understand, in fig- 
uring the schedules of the carriers, this is done very carefully 
and We very seldom miss in our calculations more than twelve 
or eighteen hours. ; 

Ofttimes the carriers, through mishandling, negligent han- 
dling, etc., delay these cars two, three, four days, sometimes 
the delay resulting from the fact that carriers refuse to take 
our measurements on this machinery for clearances. While 
these delays occur our service man is at destination and our 
upkeep of him at destination is very high. 

Is there any recourse that we have on the carriers for 
these delays, covering the expenses of our operators? 

In one particular instance we had shipment billed to point 
“B” in one state; the carriers erroneously carried shipment 
to point “C” in an altogetheer different state and in the mean- 
time had advised us the date of arrival at destination of the 
machine. On account of mishandling by their operating depart- 
ment, machine was taken to point “C” and from that point 
returned to correct destination, occasioning a delay of three days. 

We would be pleased to have you give us any authority for 
recourse, citing cases if available. 

Another question is: Can the carriers prohibit information 
being shown on the face of the bill of lading at time of signing 
for shipment, showing shipment must be at destination at a 
certain specified date, giving reasons? 

Answer: It is a rule of universal application that damages 
recoverable for delay in transportation must be such as might 
reasonably have been contemplated by the parties at the time 
the contract of carriage was made, and that special damages 
for delay are recoverable only in case the shipper, at or before 
the time he tendered his goods for shipment, informed the 
carrier of the special circumstances which rendered the prompt 
transportation and delivery of the goods at their destination 
necessary. To say that it is urgent or imperative that prompt 
delivery must be had is not sufficient without stating the rea- 
sons therefor. 


To render effective the notice of special circumstances, it 
is essential that it be given at or before the time of the making 
of the contract of shipment. A notice of the circumstances 
rendering prompt transportation necessary, given after the car- 
rier has accepted the goods for transportation, does not affect 
the original contract and is not sufficient to fasten on the carrier 
a liability for special damages growing out of such circum- 
stances on account of delay occurring during transportation. 
Thus a notice is insufficient which is given after a shipment 
has started on its way and before it has reached its destination. 

The above has reference to what is termed actual notice. 
There is, however, another form of notice which is termed 
constructive notice, under which doctrine a carrier may be held 
liable if it appears from the nature of the goods shipped or 
from other circumstances, that the carrier ought to have known 
of the consequences which would follow from a delay in trans- 
portation, the carrier being charged with notice of such cir- 
cumstances, although no actual notice was given. Under these 
circumstances, a court will infer knowledge on the part of the 
carrier. See Central Fruit Co. vs. Savannah, etc., R. Co., 69 
Fed. 683; San Antonio, etc., R. Co. vs. Houston Packing Co. 
(Tex.), 167 S. W. 228; R. Co. vs. Bell (Tex.), 197 S. W. 322; 
Bower vs. Barrett, 171 N. Y. S. 322. 


The following cases hold that special damages are recov- 
erable only in case the shipper, at or before the time he tend- 
dered his goods for shipment, informed the carrier of the special 
circumstances which rendered a prompt transportation and 
delivery of the goods at their destination necessary: Illinois 
Cent. R. Co. vs. Cobb, 64 Ill. 128; Swift River Co. vs. Fitchburg 
R. Co. (Mass.), 47 N. E. 1015; Dunne vs. St. Louis, etc., R. Co., 
(Mo.), 148 S. W. 997; Brown vs. Weir, 88 N. Y. S. 479; Rosen- 
berg vs. Delaware, etc., R. Co., 156 N. Y. S. 75; Bower vs. 
Barrett, 171 N. Y. S. 322; McCulloguh vs, R. Co. (Kan.), 160 
Pac. 214; R. Co. vs. Bell (Tex.), 197 S. W. 322. 

As to the manner of giving the notice to the carrier there 
is no particular method. While a notation on the bill of lading 
is an effective way of giving this notice to the carrier in that 
this method constitutes certain proof of the giving of the notice, 
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we know of no means, except by an appropriate action at law, 
if at all, whereby a carrier can be compelled to sign a bill of 
lading carrying such a notice. However, we do not believe 
that it is necessary to use such measures, for, provided that 
some means of proof of the giving of the notice is provided for, 
all that is necessary to charge the carrier is notice, either 
verbal or written, to the carrier’s agent of the special circum- 
stances requiring prompt transportation of the particular ship- 
ment covered by the notice. 


Tariff Interpretation—Conflict in Rates 


Georgia.—Question: I would appreciate it if you would ad- 
vise me with respect to the following: 

Agent X publishes tariff naming rates on various commodi- 
ties from A to B. These rates apply on commodity M as listed 
in item No. 3. Subsequent to publishing the original tariff 
Agent X supplements the tariff, revising item No. 3 and carrying 
a complete new list of rates on commodity M between all points, 
including from A to B. The rates in this supplement carry 
reference mark, reading: 

“Change rates on pages 10 and 11 of tariff.” 

It will be noted that this supplement does not “cancel” the 
rates originally in effect. Subsequent to the issuance of the 
first supplement, and effective several months thereafter, Agent 
X issues another supplement to this tariff carrying a note pro- 
viding that the rates enumerated on pages 10 and 11 of the 
original tariff on commodity M are canceled. 

The question which has been raised is as to whether or not 
the lower rates named in the original tariff continue in effect un- 
til the date same were specifically canceled or does the “change” 
under the first supplement have the effect of making inappli- 
cable the rates in the original tariff? 

Answer: The only decision of the Commission which bears 
directly upon this question is that of Jewel Tea Company vs. 
Pa. Co., 46 I. C. C. 314. In this case the Commission said: 


While the failure to bring forward in item 1122-B, in supple- 


ment 16, notice of the cancellation of the 95-cent rate was not 
strictly in accordance with rule 8(f), we do not find that such fail- 
ure had the effect of automatically establishing the 95-cent rate. 
Assuming that such failure did have the effect of publishing the 
95-cent rate effective August 15, 1915, we would still be constrained 
to hold that $1.15 was the legal rate, as a commodity rate once legally 
established remains in effect and is the only legal rate until canceled, 
notwithstanding a subsequently published conflicting rate. 


Under the above statement of the Commission it is our 
opinion that the supplement to the tariff which provided for 
the changing of the rates in the original tariff has the effect 
of canceling those rates notwithstanding the failure to use the 
term “cancel” instead of the term ‘change.’ However, should 
it be held that the supplement above referred to did not cancel 
the rates in the original tariff, under the decision in the Jewel 
Tea Company case, the rates in the original tariff remained in 
effect until specifically canceled by the supplement subsequently 
issued. 


Liability of Carrier for Delay Resulting from Misrouting Under 
Reconsigning Instructions 


Texas.—Question: Referring to your answer to “Texas,” 
on page 1275 of the May 23, 1931, issue of The Traffic World, 
also referring to this same question on page 150 of the July 18, 
1931, issue, under the caption, “Routing and Misrouting—Ratifi- 
cation by Shipper of Carrier’s Routing.” 

It is not so much the question of whether or not the through 
rate would apply on this shipment, but whether you consider 
the carriers are at fault in delaying this shipment. If the car 
had been delivered to the Texas & Pacific at Fort Worth, it 
would have arrived in Tulia 24 hours earlier, but, as we have 
explained before, car was delivered to the G. C. & S. F. at Fort 
Worth and back-hauled to Temple, and then to Sweetwater and 
given to the P. & S. F. for Tulia. The diversion order that was 
placed on this reads “Agent T. & N. O., Stockdale, Tex.; T. & 
N. O. 6189 car melons out Stockdale July 12 consigned myself 
Fort Worth, divert to W. F. Speights Tulia Texas route Santa 
Fe change shipper to read McAllen Brokerage (Signed).” Now 
the T. & N. O. claim that, according to this diversion, they had 
no authority to deliver the car to an intermediate carrier 
(namely, Texas & Pacific) on account of the diversion reading 
“Route Santa Fe” with no junction shown. We are of the 
opinion that they could have delivered this car to any line 
that they desired, so long as they allowed the Santa Fe to 
participate in the haul or act as delivery carrier. 

From the above information we would like to know if it 
is your opinion that the T. & N. O. is chargeable with one day’s 
delay if car could have made that much quicker time had it 
moved via Fort Worth and the Texas & Pacific. 

Answer: If, as appears to be the case, there was no justi- 
fication for the hauling of the shipment to Fort Worth instead 
of diverting the shipment at an intermediate junction, it is our 
opinion that under the decision in Foley vs. American Railway 
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Express Co., 232 Pac. 169 (cited in our answer on page 1275 
of the May 23, 1931, Traffic World), the initial carrier is liable 
for damage resulting from unreasonable delay to the shipment, 
which delay was the result of circuitous routing of the shipment 
by the initial carrier. 


Motor Truck Transportation—Liability for Injury 


California.—Question: Will you please advise what the legal 
liability of a shipper is on the following questions: 

1. In the event that a motor truck has a collision on the 
highway with another vehicle, would the shipper having his 
goods aboard the common carrier’s truck be liable for damage 
to the other vehicle or for death or injury to the persons in the 
vehiéle struck by the truck? 

2. Should a shipper’s commodities fall out on the highway, 
and, in falling, strike another passing vehicle, causing damage 
and/or injury or death to occupants of the passing vehicle, 
would the shipper or owner of the goods causing the damage 
be liable to the injured parties of the passing vehicle? 

3. Should a truck go through a bridge, and other vehicles 
collide with the wreckage or fall through the bridge, would the 
shipper be liable? 

4. Should a common carrier’s truck have been wrecked and 
disabled on the highway and a shipper’s material was thrown 
out on the highway, endangering passing traffic, and the driver 
of the wrecked truck being unable, due to various reasons, to 
properly safeguard or remove the portion of tonnage on the 
highway, so as to prevent a second or more collisions, would 
a shipper be liable for damage and/or injury occurrng to 
other traffic running into such tonnage as was lying on the 
highway? 

5. What would be the liability of the shipper to the same 
questions if shipment moved on a contract hauler’s truck? 

My understanding is that the insurance carried by the mo- 
tor freight lines covers all such risks. However, it is not 
clear as to whether or not suits could be brought against the 
shipper or the owner of the goods. 

Answer: There is no liability on the part of the shipper 
in any of the instances set forth by you for injury to either 
the persons or property of third persons. The liability is that 
of the motor truck operator, and not of the shipper, as it is 
in the case of carriers by rail or water, regardless of whether 
the motor truck operator is a common carrier or a private car- 
rier, as in instance No. 5. 


Sales F. O. B.—Passage of Title as Affected by Term 


New York.—Question: What significance, if any, is attached 
to the following form of terms of sale? 

“F. O. B. mill, freight allowed to destination” or “F. O. B. 
destination ?”’ 

Is there any advantage to be gained by the shipper in sell- 
ing under either form and, if so, what is it? 

Answer: Where the provision is f. o. b. at point of ship- 
ment title will pass, as a general rule, when the property is 
placed in the cars for shipment; on the other hand, where this 
provision is for delivery f. o. b. the point of destination the 
title is not, as a rule, considered to pass until the subject mat- 
ter has reached such point, as the delivery to the carrier is 
not a delivery to the buyer; still, where the agreement as a 
whole shows clearly that the phrase f. o. b. at point of destina- 
tion was used merely to designate the party by whom the freight 
was to be paid, rather than the place at which delivery and the 
passing of title were to be consummated, it will be so restricted, 
and the title held to pass at the point of shipment in accordance 
with the intention of the parties. 

“If the place of shipment is the place where, under the 
terms of the contract, delivery is to be made to the buyer, the 
fact that on delivery to the carrier the seller pays or guar- 
antees the freight will not prevent the delivery from constitut- 
ing a delivery to the buyer. Hurt vs. Ridenour-Raymond Grocer 
Co., 198 Pac. 968; Notes 22 L. R. A. 416; 20 Am. Cas. 1030, 1039; 
Am. Cas. 1916, A-1049. The payment of freight by the seller 
is, however, evidence to show that the seller assumed the duty 
of delivering at the point of destination, and will prevent, if 
such is the case, the delivery to the carrier from being con- 
sidered a delivery to the buyer. A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co. 
vs. Burlington, etc., R. Co., 74 N. W. 670. 

Inasmuch as title to the goods, where the term “F. O. B. 
mill, freight allowed to destination” is used, passes to the buyer 
on delivery of the goods to the carrier at point of shipment, 
notwithstanding that the freight charges are paid by the seller, 
while where the term “F. O. B. destination” is used title remains 
in the seller until the goods reach the point of destination, it 
is to the advantage of the seller to sell under the former con- 
ditions, as this places the risk of the transportation on the buyer. 


Proof of Loss or Injury to Goods. 


Wisconsin.—Question: We wish to know if the following 
conditions have been passed upon in regard to damage. The 
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shipment in question consisted of a carload of radios shipped 
to La Crosse, each radio crated for reshipment. The shipment 
was received in, apparent good order and the carload placed 
in stock, where it remained for some time. An order was 
received for one radio to be shipped by express. On arrival 
at destination, it was found to have been damaged. Claim was 
filed against the express company, who declined claim because 
the shipment had not been uncrated and inspected after receipt 
in carload and before being shipped by express. The question 
has arisen, is it necessary that the jobber should uncrate and 
inspect each radio before being shipped? 

This procedure would entail a considerable expense and the 
jobber does not like to do it unless this matter has been settled. 

In making their shipments, if the contents of the crate 
appear to be intact with no rattle, they are considered to be in 
perfect condition. 

We trust that you can give us some detailed information 
that we may pass on to the shipper in this controversy with 
the transportation company. 

Answer: Where goods delivered to a carrier for transporta- 
tion have had a prior transportation, this fact alone will not 
relieve the carrier from liability for the full amount of the 
damage. 

Necessarily, however, this fact does increase the difficulty 
of showing that the freight at the time it was delivered to the 
carrier for transportation was in good condition, the burden of 
proof of which fact is upon the shipper. This for the reason 
that the shipper does not, owing to the fact that the goods have 
not been unpacked subsequent to their transportation to the 
point of shipment, have positive knowledge of their condition 
at the time they are delivered to the carrier and can only show 
this by evidence as to the condition of the packages, etc., and 
their care after having been delivered at destination by the 
carrier which transported them to the point from which they 
are subsequently reshipped. 

From a legal standpoint, claims for concealed loss or dam- 
age are as valid as any other claim; the only difference is that 
in case of concealed loss or damage it is more difficult to 
establish the proof necessary to prosecute the claim. In order 
to recover the value of goods lost or damaged under circum- 
stances which bring the case within the category of a concealed 
loss or damage, the plaintiff must prove by a preponderance of 
evidence that the loss or damage occurred while the goods were 
in the carrier’s possession. 


See the following cases relating to concealed loss or dam- 
age which indicate what evidence is essential to a recovery in 
such cases: Shore vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 121 Atl. 345; 
John Deere Plow Co. vs. American Express Co., 223 S. W. 488; 
Canfield vs. B. & O., 75 N. Y. 144; Hirsch vs. Hudson R. Line, 
57 N. Y. S. 272; Baer vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R., 144 N. Y. S. 682; 
Silverman vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 157 N. Y. S. 876; Wallers vs. 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 166 N. Y. S. 1083; Openhym vs. Maine 
S. S. Co., 127 N. Y. S. 463; Miller vs. R. R. Co., 90 N. Y. 420, 
43 Am. Rep. 179; Jean Garrison & Co. vs. Flagg, 90 N. Y. S. 289; 
Thyll vs. R. R. Co., 84 N. Y. S. 175; Ragan vs. N. Y. R. Co., 
98 S. E. 860 (S. C., 1917); Edwin Stimpson Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 
164 N. Y. S. 68. 


As to which set of carriers can be held liable depends upon 
where the proof shows the damage occurred; that is, during the 
course of transportation to the jobber or during the movement 
out of the jobbing point to final destination. 

Unless it can be shown by a preponderance of evidence that 
the shipment was in good condition when delivered to the car- 
rier by the jobber, no recovery can be had against the carriers 
handling the shipment from the jobbing point to destination 
and, likewise, unless it could be shown that the shipment was 
in good condition when delivered to the carrier at point of 
manufacture and was in damaged condtion when delivered to 
the jobber, no recovery could be had against the carriers which 
transported the shipment to the jobbing point. There being 
two separate and distinct movements, one to the jobbing point 
and one beyond that point, separate proof must be made as to 
the liability of each set of carriers, neither set being liable for 
the negligence of the other. 


Tariff Interpretation—When Commodity Rates Carry Their Own 
Packing or Shipping Requirements 


Wisconsin.—Question: An article, we will call it ash cans, 
shipped by L. C. L. freight from New York to San Francisco, 
all rail. The classification rating on this article is 1% times 
first class rate. The first class rate from New York to San 
Francisco is $5.55, which carriers have set as a minimum charge. 
The same article is listed in Transcontinental Freight Tariff 
No. 1-J, page 457, item No. 5255, as taking an L. C. L. com- 
modity rate of $3.75 per cwt. 

Under the classification rating, these cans may be shipped 
loose or in bundles, or further packed in crates or boxes. There 
are no packing requirements listed in connection with ash cans, 
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although item No. 5255 reads in packages as provided for ship- 
ment not nested in current Western Classification under the 
heading of sheet iron and sheet steel ware. 

These cans are shipped in accordance with the provisions 
of the Western Classification, loose, and carriers insist now that 
as they were not crated or boxed, they are not subject to the 
commodity rate, hence the $5.55 charge instead of the $3.75 
charge. We maintain that the establishing of a commodity rate 
removes the article from the classification and class rate and 
the commodity rate goveerns. 

Please advise correct basis. 

Answer: Item 5255 of Transcontinental Tariff No. 1-J, H. 
G. Toll’s I. C. C. 1257, provides as follows: 


Sheet iron or steel ware as described in Item 150 (not nested), 
in packages as provided for shipments not nested in current Western 
Classification, under head of “Sheet Iron or Steel Ware’... rate 


375 cents per 100 pounds. 


Item 150 carries the caption: “Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel 
Ware, as described in current Western Classification under head 
of ‘Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Wire,’ viz.: Cans (with or 
without bails or covers), Ash.” 

Item 150 is subject to the limitation that it supplies the 
list of articles of sheet iron or steel ware for items making ref- 
erence thereto. This item does not state, it is true, that ash 
cans shall be “in packages.” It merely states “ash cans” as 
described in the classification under the general head of sheet 
iron or steel ware. As item 5255, which carries the rate, limits 
its own application, however, to the iron and steel ware listed in 
item 150 and then goes on to provide “in packages as provided 
for shipments not nested” in the classification, it is seen that 
the commodity rate is not subject to item 150 as to packing or 
shipping requirements, referring to item 150 only for list of 
articles on which the rate applies, but containing its own pack- 
ing requirements, i. e., “in packages.” 

Item 22, page 452 of the current Western Classification, 
shows “Cans, Ash, not nested, loose or in packages.” Item 
5255 of the tariff, therefore, contemplates, in our opinion, that 
the cans shall be in packages just as they are provided for, ash 
cans, not nested, in packages as provided in the classification. 
The packing requirements, therefore, under item 5255 are not 
as liberal as under the classification. As shipped, the cans are 
subject to the class rating subject to the usual minimum charge 
for less-carload shipments under the class rate tariff. 


Classification Rules—Application of Rule 34 “Two-for-One” 
Requirements That One Substitute Car Shall Be Charged 
at Not Less than Minimum for That Car 


New York.—Question: In your answer to New York, “Appli- 
cation of Rule 34 of Classification,” published in the October 3, 
1931, issue of the Traffic World, did you not overlook the decision 
by the full commission in National Supply Co., Midwest vs. C. C. 
C.@ 8. Lb. 178 LC. C. T3t 

Answer: We do not construe the decision in the National 
Supply case as overruling or modifying that in the Dallas Trans- 
fer case, 165 I. C. C. 475. It is conceivable that a tariff rule may 
be unreasonable in some cases and not in others. In the Dallas 
case the Commission held Rule 34 was not unreasonable in this 
respect because the shipper could have reasonably loaded one 
substitute car to the minimum, while in the National Supply case 
this could not be done and the requirement of Rule 34 there 
operated unreasonably. In the former case the Commission 
stated that if a shipper who can load one of the substitutes to 
the minimum but does not, has an unfair advantage over the 
shipper who receives the size of car ordered because it is easier 
to load into two cars than into one. 

In the National Supply Co. case the carrier furnished a 40-ft. 
and a 41-ft. car as substitutes for a 46-ft. car ordered. Because 
of the length of the boilers constituting the shipment neither of 
the substitute cars could be loaded to the minimum, whereas 
a 46-ft. car could have been so loaded had it been furnished. 
Excess freight charges assessed because the 41-ft. car was 
not loaded to the minimum were due, therefore, solely to failure 
of the carrier to furnish the 46-ft. car. In the Dallas case the 
excess charges were due to failure of the shipper to load one of 
the substitute cars to its minimum because he could have done 
so. The Commission distinguishes between the two cases thus: 

We found (in the Dallas case) that Rule 34 was not unreasonable 
in providing for the observance of the minimum weight fixed for one 
of the 40-foot cars. ... It appeared, however, that defendant’s fail- 
ure to furnish a 50-foot car’ was not the proximate cause of the 
excess freight charges . . as complainant could have loaded one 
of the 40-foot cars to the minimum fixed for that car. That finding 
is made applicable to shipments consisting of articles or packages 
of such size that the consignor has some latitude in distributing the 
lading between the two cars furnished; but it can not fairly be 
applied to articles like the boilers here considered which are of such 
dimensions that it requires an extra-length car to accommodate two 
of them and which, if two shorter cars are substituted, must neces- 
sarily be loaded one on each car... the shipper cannot escape paying 
additional freight charges. 
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The Commission then held that section 3 of Rule 34 is un- 
reasonable as to shipments of articles the dimensions of which 
will not permit loading a substitute car to its minimum, and 
found that this provision should be revised as to “similar” ship- 
ments where the excess charges are due entirely to the carrier’s 
failure to furnish sizes ordered. While we might well have 
mentioned this case in our reply to “New York” it is noted he 
stated: “It is not always practical for us to load the first car to 
the minimum, due to errors in judgment or that both cars fur- 
nished are being loaded at the same time.” We do not consider 
that those facts come within the National Supply decision. 


Interpretation—Application of Section 1, Rule 10 of 
Classification in Connection With Commodity Rates 


Georgia.—Question: Referring to your answer to “Illinois” 
on page 677 of the Traffic World for September 26, 1931. 

The shipment comprised 25,980 pounds of Iron Pipe Fittings 
and 11,700 pounds of Iron Valves, moving from Chicago to New 
York for export. Why should not the export commodity rate 
of 34 cents per 100 pounds, carload minimum weight 45,000 pounds 
as applying on Pipe Fittings, be applied against this shipment? 
What is a Pipe Fitting? From a transportation standpoint, an 
Iron Valve is a pipe fitting and is included under the generic 
term of “Pipe Fittings’ under Items 21 and 25 on page 402 of 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6. 


Answer: From the standpoint of class rates, also commodity 
rates on Pipe Fittings unrestricted, an iron valve is a pipe 
fitting. As you state, iron or steel valves are listed and de- 
scribed on page 402 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6 
as “Pipe Fittings.” However, the 34-cent export commodity rate 
on “Pipe Fittings” from Chicago to New York is published in 
Item 2450 of Agent Jones’ I. C. C. 2276 and made subject to Note 
30, Page 128 of that tariff for a description of the articles on 
which the rate applies, and Note 30 shows: “Fittings, pipe (will 
not apply on cocks or valves, including gate valves).” For the 
purpose of applying rates on this shipment, therefore, if we use 
the commodity rate on pipe fittings, we are forced to consider 
valves aS a separate commodity from other pipe fittings and 
must needs locate a mixed carload rate. 


Tariff 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 1, Rule 10 of Classi- 
fication in Connection With Commodity Rates 


Illinois.—Question: Referring to your answer to our letter 
of September 9, appearing in the Traffic World issue of Septem- 
ber 26, 1931, page 677, under heading “Tariff Interpretation— 
Application of Section 1 of Rule 10 of Classification,” you stated 
that you are of the opinion that it is permissible to apply the 
class rate on the mixture, citing in this connection your answer 
to “Ohio” on page 744 of the March 21, 1931, Traffic World, 
under the caption “Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 
2 of Rule 10 of Classification.” 

Since the shipment in question moved under Official Classi- 
fication, Section 2 of Rule 10 of the Classification would have no 
application thereto, since it applies to the Southern and Western 
Classifications. 

The crux of the matter is: If the iron pipe fittings and iron 
valves constituting the shipment in point will mix in carloads 
at the 5th class rate, would the classification carload minimum 
weight of 36,000 pounds govern in the assessment of freight 
charges? Or would the carload minimum weight of 45,000 
pounds attaching to the export rate of 34 cents on iron pipe 
fittings, or the carload minimum weight of 40,000 pounds attach- 
ing to the domestic rate of 47 cents on iron pipe fittings, apply? 

Answer: In our answer to “Ilinois’” of September 26 we 
should have mentioned that the 47-cent domestic commodity rate 
on pipe fittings per Jones’ I. C. C. 2266 does not apply on valves, 
as in the case of the 34-cent export commodity rate, so we have 
no straight carload commodity rate on iron or steel valves from 
Chicago to New York, domestic or export. Inasmuch as we 
showed in our answer that the export rate displaces the domestic 
rate, it is clear that neither the domestic 47-cent commodity rate 
nor its commodity minimum on pipe fittings which do not include 
valves can be used in computing the mixed carload rate for this 
export shipment. 

It is necessary, under Section 1, Rule 10 of the Classifica- 
tion, to consider the carload rate and the minimum weight 
applicable to each article in the mixture when that article is 
shipped in straight carloads. From such straight carload rates 
and minima we are to select “the carload rate applicable to 
the highest classed or rated article” and the minimum weight 
“will be the highest provided for any of the articles in the car- 
load.” As there is no rate, class or commodity, on the valves, 
made specially applicable to export traffic, and no flat or un- 
restricted commodity rate therefor, we have to resort to the 5th 
class rate and the class minimum as the valve factors for use 
in making up the mixed rate under Rule 10. Applying the high- 
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est rated article’s rate, therefore, we take the valve rate, 56% 
cents (5th class), and the fittings commodity minimum of 45,000 
pounds, which is the highest provided for any article in the 
mixture. 

In selecting the rate and minimum weight factors, note 
Rule 10 requires that we shall use those “applicable.” Inasmuch 
as 5th class rate as applied to pipe fittings (other than valves), 
for export has been removed on straight carloads with the estab- 
lishment of the 34-cent commodity rate, we are not at liberty to 
apply the class minimum under Rule 10, as we view it. Inasmuch 
as the commodity rate on pipe fittings expressly excludes valves, 
we are obliged to treat this shipment as a mixed carload instead 
of a straight carload of pipe fittings. 

Tariff Interpretation—Significance of the Term “N. O. I. B. N.” 
in Connection With Two Items in the Classification, Either 
of Which Is Broad Enough to Cover the Same Article 


Utah.—Question: Would like to ask your interpretation of 
the term “N. O. I. B. N.” in Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 6. 

N. -. ~. B. N. is defined as “Not otherwise indexed by name.” 
Does this mean not otherwise indexed by name in any part of 
the Classification, or does it refer to any of the various heads 
under which ratings appear? For instance, under “Crusher, 
breaker or grinder parts, coal, ore or stone, iron or steel” are 
specifically listed various parts, until we come to the entry 
“Crusher, breaker or grinder parts, coal, ore or stone, N. O. I. 
B. N.” Does N. O. I. B. N. in this case mean not otherwise in- 
dexed under crushed parts or not otherwise indexed in any part 
of the Classification? Is it your opinion that crusher fly wheels 
or crusher brass bushings would take 8rd class under Item 2, 
page 323, C. F. C. No. 6, or would they be subject to Item 22, 
page 341, and Item 13, page 133? You will note the bushings rate 
is an N. O. I. B. N. application also. The question is—is one N. O. 
I. B. N. rating to take precedence over another N. O. I. B. N. 
rating and why? Which is the more specific, rock crusher parts 
N. O. I. B. N. or bushings N. O. I. B. N., when the parts are 
strictly for rock crushers? 

When the manufacturers were dickering for a reasonable 
classification on rock crusher parts, it was finally agreed to 
pass all rock crusher parts at the 3rd class rating and that this 
would be a fair basis in view of the fact that some articles took 
a lesser rate and some a greater rate. In other words, this was 
agreed upon as a fair average and should apply to all parts not 
specifically listed under rock crushed parts. 

It is our opinion that these parts are peculiar to rock 
crushers and should consequently be entitled to the rate for rock 
crusher parts that are not otherwise indexed as rock crusher 
parts. 

There is another angle to this. Would parts for a one-piece 
outfit which crushes, screens and loads in one operation, whether 
for the crusher itself, the screening machine or the conveyor, 
be ratable as rock crusher parts N. O. I. B. N. under Item 2, 
page 323 of the Classification, if not otherwise indexed? 

Could you give reference to any decisions by the Commis- 
sion in this regard? 

Answer: In our opinion the term “Not Otherwise Indexed 

by Name” as used in the Consolidated Freight Classification 
means, “Not otherwise indexed by name in the Classification,” 
unless the itenf in which the term is used indicates clearly to the 
contrary. We see no reason for holding that simply because 
some crusher parts are specifically named under the heading of 
“Crusher Parts” that the term “Crusher Parts, N. O. I. B. N.” 
means those parts of a crusher which are not listed under the 
heading of “Crusher Parts” will take 3rd class, but think that 
any article not listed in the Classification by its own particular 
name, but which as matter of fact is a crusher part, will take 
3rd class. If a particular part is otherwise listed in the classi- 
fication by its own name and is a crusher part in fact it will 
not take the “parts, N. O. I. B. N.” rating, but will take its own 
rating. 

The term “fly wheel” and “bushing” may relate to a lot of 
different kinds of fly wheels and bushings for different sorts of 
machines as well as crushers, but a fly wheel as a crusher part 
or a bushing as a crusher part is certainly more specifically 
described by those names than as simply a “crusher part, N. O. 
I. B. N.” If “bushings” and “fly wheels’ were shown under the 
heading of “Crusher Parts” they would not be more specifically 
indexed by name than they are now. The general caption would 
be more specific perhaps, but their own names would not be 
more so than they appear in Items 22, page 341, and 13, page 133. 
We would say that the term “fly wheel” specifically indexes that 
particular kind of a crusher part by its own name and that the 
term “crusher parts, N. O. I. B. U.” rating does not apply to fly 
wheels which are used as parts of crushers. 

The term “Bushings, N. O. I. B. N.” as used on page 133, 
means a crusher bushing, an automobile bushing, or any other 
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An Erie milk train 
leaving Greycourt, N.Y. 






In 1842 a great light struck Thomas 
Sellick, Agent of the Erie Railroad at 
Chester, N. Y. The farmers in the beau- 
tiful country roundabout had always made 
butter from their excellent cream, as it 


was impossible to get it to market in a 
sweet condition. 


On the other hand New York City was 
drinking the milk of refuse-fed cows 


largely stabled with horses in unclean 
stalls in the city. 


Now here was the Erie Railroad con- 
necting the two localities. An experi- 
mental shipment of milk was made. In 

ew York people waited in line to buy 
it. Larger shipments followed and were 
sold out as fast as they were received. 
Thus the milk business of the country 
was born. 

In the ninety years since the Erie han- 
dled the first consignment of milk ever 
carried on a railroad it has been a premier 
carrier of perishable foodstuffs. 
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Free pick-up and delivery service on less than car- 
load shipments in the territory served by the Mis- 
souri Pacific was inaugurated October 1. The ser- 
vice will be extended to such shipments handled 
a distance of 300 miles or less and upon freight 
traffic moving at either class or commodity rates. 


Exceptions to the pick-up and delivery tariff in- 
clude cotton, linters, cotton seed hull fibre or shavy- 
ings, dynamite, high explosives and live animals, 
including livestock. 


Shippers delivering their own freight to the sta- 
tion for forwarding, provided it is tendered requir- 
ing delivery at destination, will be allowed a dray- 
age charge of five cents per 100 pounds to cover 
drayage. No allowance will be made to consignee 
at destination for drayage from destination sta- 
tion to warehouse. Such deliveries must be made 
through contract draymen. 
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kind of a bushing that is “not otherwise indexed by name” in 
the classification. It cannot possibly relate to bushings not 
otherwise indexed by name under that heading, for no sort of 
bushing is there specifically named. Now, a “bushing” as a part 
of a crusher is not indexed by name under the term “Crusher 
Parts, not otherwise indexed by name.” If it were indexed by 
name under “Crusher Parts” there would be no need of describ- 
ing it under that heading as “N. O. I. B. N.” Therefore, the 
“Bushings” rating on page 133 must be applicable to a bushing 
that is used as a crusher fart. 

Regarding the question as to a machine which crushes, 
screens, and loads in a single operation, we would say that this 
is a crusher. Its essential character is no different by reason 
of the attendant operations of screening and loading, and a part 
of such a machine would be a crusher part. Some threshing 
machines also screen, measure, and sack the grain; they also 
stack the straw. They are none the less essentially threshing 
machines, and a part of the strawstacker would be a part of the 
thresher. 

We locate no decisions by the Commission in point on these 
questions. 


Routing and Misrouting—Complete Routes Indicated in Bills of 
Lading Routing Instructions by Naming Roads Which Con- 
nect With Each Other Embraces Junction Points Where 
Interchange Performed by Additional Carrier Whose Charges 
Are Absorbed. 

Canada.—Question: We had several cars of scrap copper 
which moved from Olneyville, R. 1., to Saint John, N. B., from 
February, 1929, to September, 1930. The cars moved via N. Y. 
N. H. & H., B.& M.,M.C., and C. P. Bills of lading do not specify 
junction points between the N. Y. N. H. & H. and the B. & M., 
and it was therefore up to the initial carrier to forward cars 
via the route which would give us the lowest combination rates. 
The rates charged ranged from 61% cents to 69% cents. We 
instituted claim for overcharge on the basis of a rate of 53 
cents, which is found in Tariff B. & M. I. C. C. A-2896. This rate 
of 53 cents is made up of 36% cents for shipments to Saint John 
from beyond Boston, and a local rate from Olneyville to Boston 
of 16% cents. 

The C. P. R. to whom claim was made, informs us that the 
proper rate is made up as follows: 25 cents Olneyville to Port- 
land, Me., per N. Y. N. H. & H., I. C. C. 2420, plus 31 cents 
Portland to Saint John, per M. C. Tariff, I. C. C. C-4288 and 
C-4150. The N. Y. N. H. & H claims that Boston is not recog- 
nized as a point of interchange with the B. & M. account of the 
Union Freight Railroad being intermediate. Regardless of this 
we think the lower rate should apply because the 16%-cent 
factor of the combination, Olneyville to Boston, is extended to 
the interchange connection of the B. & M. and the New Haven, 
through the medium of the Union Freight R. R. as an agent of 
the New Haven, based on the fact than Van Ummerson’s Boston 
switching tariff, I. C. C. 111, page 20, provides for absorption of 
switching charges in connection with Item 1 of that tariff, which 
plainly shows the tariff intends to extend the Boston rate of 
the New Haven to the connection with the B. & M., and thus 
definitely provides a route. Your opinion is requested. 

Answer: In our opinion the Boston combination rate is 
applicable and the shipment not having been forwarded by the 
New Haven to the Boston & Maine at Boston has been mis- 
routed by the New Haven road. B. & M., I. C. C. A-2640 in effect 
when shipments moved shows interchange arrangements be- 
tween these two carriers at Boston through the Union Freight 
Railroad. Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. 111, also in effect at the 
same time, shows the same information, and Item 1 thereof pro- 
vides a switching charge of $10 per car for switching line-haul 
traffic by the Union Freight Railroad from its connection with 
the New Haven to its connection with the B. & M. On page 
20 of this tariff the New Haven road specifically provides that 
on traffic originating at points on its line and it is accorded a 
line-haul it will absorb Union Freight Railroad switching charges 
not to exceed $10 per car. 

Apparently then, the New Haven and the B. & M. do have 
arrangements for interchanging through traffic at Boston, using 
the Union Freight Railroad as their switching agency. The 
New Haven under its line-haul rates to Boston, will absorb 
Union Freight switching charges to the B. & M. By “absorp- 
tion” is meant that the New Haven will pay the Union Freight 
its transfer charge to the B. & M. so the shipper will not have 
to pay it. The Union Freight Railroad then is never brought 
into carrier relation with the shipper; it is by this absoxption 
arrangement nothing more than the agency or facility of the 
New Haven. To route a shipment “N. Y. N. H. & H., Boston, 
c/o B. & M.” it is not necessary to mention the Union Freight 
Railroad. 

Under the doctrine laid down by the Commission in the 
Stebbins case, 42 I. C. C. 150, where roads named in a bill of 
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lading have connections with each other and thus form a com- 
plete route, the initial carrier cannot be charged with misrout- 
ing for failure to send shipment over a third and intervening 
carrier which would cause application of a lower rate, but that 
doctrine does not prevent using as a junction between such 
named carriers a point where the interchange would be per- 
formd by a switching road the charges of which are absorbed 
by the initial road. In such cases only the two roads having 
the line haul are involved as the switching road is eliminated 
from routing considerations, in so far as the shipper is concerned, 
by the absorption tariff. See National Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 
66 I. C. C. 604, and Hogan Bros. vs. C. B. & Q., 113 I. C. C. 223. 
Inasmuch as the junction between the N. Y. N. H. & H. and the 
~ & M. was not specified, shipment should have moved via 
oston. 


Tariff Interpretation—Alternative Rates in Same Rate Item 


Ohio.—Question: Will appreciate your interpretation as to 
authority to mix commodities shown in Sections 1, 2 and 3 of 
Item 3465-B, H. G. Toll’s Westbound Tariff 1-I, I. C. C. 1246, at 
the rate and minimum shown in Section 3 of said Item in accord- 
ance with the wording of Note 2 which provides: 

On carload shipments for which rates are provided in Section 1 
of this item, or in two or more sections of this item, the lowest car- 
load charges applicable under any scale of rates provided in this 
item based on actual weight of the shipment but not less than 
minimum carload rate prescribed in connection with rate used must 
be applied. 

Likewise in connection with Item 796 covering the various 
conditions for mixing under General Item 796, and especially 
condition No. 3 of this Item wherein it is provided: “As other- 
wise specifically provided in individual rate items.” 

The question to which we desire answer is the applicable 
rate and minimum applying to commodities carried in Section 
1 and Section 2 of Item 3465-B based on the lowest rating cov- 
ered by any section of said Item, which in the instant case is 
covering the rate and minimum shown in Section 3 in accord- 
ance with Note 2 of Item 3465-C. 

Answer: Item 796 provides that carload rates named in this 
tariff apply on straight carload shipments of articles named 
unless otherwise specifically provided in individual rate items; 
and that mixed carload rates apply on mixed carloads under 
certain conditions therein enumerated, pertinent of which are: 

(1) On two or more articles named in one item not containing 
alternating sections; 

(2) On two or more articles named in the same section of an 
item containing alternating sections; 

(3) As otherwise specifically provided in individual rate items. 


Item 796 is self-operating in that it is a general rule of the 
tariff not requiring cross-reference to render it applicable (Berry 
Bros., Inc., vs. C. & N. W., 61 I. C. C. 405), and will apply except 
where special items of the tariff specifically negative its use. 

Item 3465-B, Section 1, provides rates on filing cabinets 
and desks at certain rates and minima; Section 2, same item, 
on same articles, a higher minimum and a lower rate. Section 
3, same item, contains no cabinets nor desks. Note 2 of this 
item reads as you have stated. This item does not come within 
the purview of Item 796-(1), because it does contain alternating 
sections. Mixed shipments of articles described in Item 3465-B 
do not come under Item 796-(3), because a mixture is not author- 
ized in Item 3465-B in and of itself for alternating rate sections. 
Item 3465-B is subject to Item 796-(2), however, because cabinets 
and filing cases are named in the same sections of the rate item. 

In our opinion, therefore, under Item 796-(2) cabinets and 
filing cases may be shipped in mixed carloads, under section 1 
or 2, whichever basis aggregates the lower charge. Rate and 
minimum in section 3 cannot be used on this mixture because 
neither of these commodities is rated in that section. Now, 
taking cabinets in section 1, mixed with lockers, which are listed 
in sections 2 and 3, we find no authority in Note 2 for applying 
“the lowest carload charges applicable under any scale of rates 
provided in this item.” Note 2 is not authority for mixing 
articles described in the various rate sections of this item. It 
merely provides for the lowest rate base in the item to be used 
on shipments for which rates are provided in these sctions. As 
we have seen, rates for mixed shipments are provided in these 
rate sections only to the extent outlined in Item 796. 


PARCEL POST TO AUSTRIA 


The Postoffice Department has announced that a new 
Austrian law prohibits the exportation of legal tender in pay- 
ment of charges on collect-on-delivery parcels. Accordingly, 
effective October 22, 1931, and until further notice, parcels will 
not be accepted for mailing to Austria with charges to be col- 
lected on delivery. 

Collect-on-delivery parcels for Austria mailed up to October 
21 will be forwarded and delivered in regular course. There 
is no interruption, however, to the ordinary and insured parcel 
post service with Austria. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





“The Motor Truck—A Threat and an Opportunity” will be 
the subject of J. R. Turney, vice-president, St. Louis South- 
western, one of the speakers at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America at Tulsa. All officers of the 
association, members of the board, committee chairmen, and 
their wives are invited to be guests of the Traffic Club of Tulsa 
at its weekly luncheon October 27. 





In addition to T. B. Curtis, executive vice-president of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, the following will consti- 
tute the Atlanta delegation to the Tulsa convention: J. M. 
Brown, general southern freight agent, Norfolk & Western; 
W. J. Fillingim, general southern freight agent, New Haven; 
Ed. Hare, general agent, New York Central; C. B. Kealhofer, 
freight traffic manager, A. B. & C. In addition, H. S. Young, 
assistant general freight agent, A. B. & C., will attend as an 
alternate. The speaker at the annual banquet of the Atlanta 
club January 15 will be J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, com- 
mittee on public relations, eastern railroads. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul, with other local clubs, 
participated in the laying of the cornerstone of a new City Hall 
and Court House October 20. 





Thomas Y. Morris, commercial agent, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, recently elected president of the Chattanooga Traffic 
Tennessee, 


and Transportation Club, Chattanooga, was born 
at Timmonsville, South Carolina, May 
24, 1884, He began his railroad ca- 
reer in the local freight office of the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Timmonsville. 
He served in various capacities in lo- 
cal freight agencies and was later pro- 
moted to the rate department in the 
general freight office, Wilmington, 
North Carolina. After a number of 
years in rate work and at the close of 
the World War, Mr. Morris was desig- 
nated to reopen the off-line office of 
the Atlantic Coast Line in the Chat- 
tanooga area, where he has remained 
since. He has been identified with 
civic organizations of Chattanooga 
and is a charter member of the Chat- 
tanooga Traffic and Transportation 
Club, in which organization he has 
served in virtually every office. He is 
married and active in sports. 














The Columbus Transportation Club gave a dinner dance at 
Chase Tavern, Worthington, October 15, in honor of four Colum- 
bus railroad men recently retired from service. The honor guests 
were C. L. Gardiner, New York Central; A. L. Gilmore, Nickel 
Plate; W. D. Minor, Pennsylvania, and S. A. Stack, Big Four. 
There were numerous out-of-town guests. N. S. Worrell, presi- 
dent of the club, presided, and M. G. O’Shaughnessey was toast- 
master. P. C. Hodges was the speaker and, on behalf of the 
club, presented each of the honor guests with a brochure con- 
taining the felicitations of the club. 





At its annual meeting at the 69th Regiment Armory Octo- 
ber 8 the Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York elected 
the following officers: President, John J. Connell, Lehigh Val- 
ley; first vice-president, James E. Sweeney, Jr., Union Carbide 
Company; second vice-president, D. J. McCabe, L. & N.; sec- 
retary, Charles J. Baker, American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany; treasurer, John H. Patton, Sinclair Refining Company; 
corresponding secretary, John J. Donelon; board, Theo. A. 
Dresscher, Bordens Farm Products Company; P. J. Winters, 
Frisco; J. J. Brennen, Isthmian Steamship Company. 





“Cabaret Night’—for the ladies—will be observed by the 
Traffic Club of Baltimore at the Lord Baltimore Hotel November 
3. Dinner will be sereved and there will be vaudeville enter- 
tainment, followed by dancing. 





The Tri-State Traffic Club will hold its fall meeting at the 
Connor Hotel, Joplin, Mo., October 27. Representatives of the 
Missouri State Highway Department will be guests at dinner 
and the speakers will be T. H. Cutler, chief engineer of the 
highway department, Jefferson City, Mo., and Lewis Ellis, patrol 
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superintendent, Jefferson City. Ben. D. Reynolds, president, 
Independent Gravel Company, Joplin, will be toastmaster. Mu- 
sical entertainment is on the program. The final golf tourna- 
ment of the season will be played at Schifferdecker Municipal 
Golf Club in the afternoon, with the club trophy at stake. Offi- 
cers for the coming year have been nominated. H. B. Cobban, 
vice-president and general manager, N. E. O., Miami, Okla., 
and C. S. Cox, general agent, Kansas City Southern, Joplin, 
head the ballot as candidates for president. 





The Bridgeport Traffic Association will hold a general busi- 
ness session at the University Club October 26. Current trans- 
portation subjects will be discussed informally. A buffet lunch- 
eon will be served. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland will hold its bi-monthly meet- 
ing at the Hotel Cleveland October 26, with Former Senator 
Atlee Pomerene as the speaker. A number of entertainment 
features are planned and a large attendance expected. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago gave a Hallowe’en party, 
with dancing and bridge, at the Palmer House October 22. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meeting 
at the Women’s City Club October 22. The club will be host 
to the Northern District Business and Professional Women’s 
Club board meeting November 1 at the Western Women’s Club. 
A card party and dance aboard the Panama Pacific liner Vir- 
ginia is planned for December 3. 





The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club has appointed the fol- 
lowing delegates to the Tulsa meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America: H. J. Wagner, director, Port Traffic Com- 
mission; F. H. Wilson, general agent, C. & O.; H. C. Noy, 
traffic manager, Ford Motor Company. 





F. W. Myers, division freight agent, Santa Fe, and J. C. 
Burnett, general freight agent, Santa Fe, at Topeka, Kan., have 
been appointed delegates to the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America meeting at Tulsa by the Traffic Club of Denver. 





The Traffic Club of St. Joseph re-elected the following 
officers at its annual meeting at the Chamber of Commerce Oc- 
tober 20: President, John J. Goodrich, general agent, Rock 
Island; vice-president, B. I. Monaghan, traffic manager, J. S. 
Brittain Dry Goods Company; secretary-treasurer, F. W. Schmidt, 
commercial agent, Burlington. C. H. Roesle, division freight 
agent, Santa Fe, was elected a director for one year, and F. D. 
Shanks, commercial agent, C. G. W., and L. A. Keck, traffic 
manager, Goetz Brewing Company, were elected directors for 
three years. 





The regular meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles was held at the Alexandria Hotel October 14. Garner 
Curran spoke on “Reconstruction of Russia.” The talk was 
accompanied by pictures. Miss Ruth Van Eaton, H. E. Berns- 
ten Company, made an announcement of a new electric news- 
paper. Plans for the annual bridge party, to be held in the 
club rooms November 4, were announced by Miss Irene F. 
Donahue, Santa Fe Railway, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 





P. J. Beereboom and J. H. Dunlap, the latter general agent, 
Railway Express Agency, will represent the Grand Rapids 
Transportation Club at the Tulsa convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. The club is reported to be “out after” 
the 1932 annual meeting of the association. 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club has selected the following 
delegates to the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America at Tulsa: J. W. Korn, traffic manager, Eli Lilly and 
Company; George H. Evans, vice-president and traffic manager, 
Evans’ Milling Company; L. N. Helm, commerce agent, Norfolk 
and Western. 





The annual meeting and election of the Los Angeles Trans- 
portation Club will be held at the club rooms in the Hotel 
Alexandria October 30. Luncheon will be served. 





Jay W. Wilson, district manager, Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, spoke on “Looking Forward in Kansas City” at a 
luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Hotel Balti- 
more October 19. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held a luncheon at the 
Radisson Hotel October 22 designated “Telegraph Day,” dedi- 
cated to the seventieth anniversary of completioon of the first 
transcontinental telegraph. The meeting was sponsored by 
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tgnifecant curves of many 


American businesses have been dangerously con- 
verging during the past three years. 


Selling prices have declined at a rate all out of 
proportion to the costs of doing business. Profits 
are being flattened between two vise-like jaws. 


Attempts to maintain old price levels artificially 
have failed completely, as they must, when con- 
fronted with realities of supply and demand. 


Theories of volume output, as business panaceas, 
have exploded against the rocks of over-production. 


Only Economy, as applied to Production and 
Distribution, has had any real effect in maintain- 
ing the middle profitground without which no 
business can long exist. 

“ “ “ “ ~ 

See what Economy has done to Production! .. . 

Better merchandise—at unbelievably low prices 


—simplified, more desirable products! 
—values ‘‘impossible’’ two years ago! 
—greater potential markets! 


Yet production economy can go just so far, and 
no farther. 


But distribution economy—the one factor which 
has never yet had its full share of attention—still 
offers opportunities for 
savings. 


Have you ever given real 
thought to this? 
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ECONOMIES 


can wedge these 
lines apart d 


**€ The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has charged that $10-billions are 
wasted annually in distribution. If 
the equivalent of one-fifth of the $50- 
billion annual retail volume repre- 
sents waste, obviously there is a tre- 
mendous opportunity for extracting 
extra profit out of present volume. »? 


—Business Week 


A $10-billion waste* is something to ponder on, 
these days. Your share of it, as related to economies 
of more strategic location, is worth investigation. 


—for if, by locating your industry or some 
part of it in the center of its market, even 
1% of its distribution costs be saved, your 
net profit would thereby be increased by 
15 to 20% of your present margin. 


“ “ 7 “ “ 


There are definite reasons why a St. Louis loca- 
tion for your factory, branch, or territorial head- 
quarters might save several times one per cent of 
present Distribution costs. 


It has done these things for others. The advan- 
tageous conditions are basic, rather than individual. 
Distribution costs are lower from St. Louis. -° 

And that you, and others, may fairly weigh the 
facts and see what they might mean to you, we 
have three condensed fact-booklets which we want 
every business man to read. 

They are worth sending for. The coupon will 
bring them by return mail.—Use it! . . . or write 
on your business letterhead. 


ThelN DUSTRIAL CLUB * ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Please send the three booklets. 






NAME 







FIRM 
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Western Union and there were talks by telegraphers of the 
early days. An “Armistice Day Dance” is scheduled for Novem- 
ber 7 at the Nicollet Hotel. A buffet supper will be served. 
“St. Thomas College Day” will be observed at the weekly 
luncheon of the club October 29. 


The Traffic Club of New York held its monthly dinner meet- 
ing at the Commodore Hotel October 20. L. C. Sorrell, pro- 
fessor of transportation, University of Chicago, spoke on “In- 
dividualism in Transportation.” C. W. Braden, chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented a ticket of nominations for 
office for the coming year. Special entertainment was pre- 
sented. 


Daniel Upthegrove, president of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
will be the speaker at the monthly luncheon of the Birmingham 
Traffic and Transportation Club at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel 
October 26. 


At a meeting of the Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation 
Club October 20, James J. Donohue, general claims attorney, L. 
& N., spoke on “The Plight of the Railroads and Reasons 
Therefor.” 


W. C. Hull will represent the Richmond Traffic Club at the 
Tulsa convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 


The Traffic Club of Tulsa will be officially represented at 
the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
by H. W. Roe, C. J. Peyton, and W. L. Meyers. H. S. Zane, 
F. F. Robinson, and W. W. Klingensmith have been appointed 


alternates. 


At the weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis 
October 26, Tom Halley, district manager of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, will speak on “Today Talking to 
Tomorrow.” A talking moving picture, ‘What Country, Please,” 
will be presented by the telephone company and a number of 
electrical inventions demonstrated. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 24592. _ No. 1. Barkhausen Oil Corporation, Green Bay, Wis., 

vs. A. & S. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, “‘refined oil distillate’’ ‘‘dis- 
tillate’’ fuel oil’ or “furnace distillate,” points in Ark., Kan., 
La., Okla., and Tex., to points in Wis. and Mich. Competitors 
dealing in similar products described as ‘‘fuel oil’? preferred. Ask 
rates and reparation. 

No. 24710. Gauger-Korsmo Construction Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. M. 
Pr. et al. 

Rates, crushed stone, Marquette, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., in 
violation sixth section. Asks reparation. 

No. 24711. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. et al., Minneapolis, Minn., 
vs. M. P. et al. ; 

Unreasonable rates, linseed oil, Fredonia, Kan., and other points 
to Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala. Ask reasonable rates and 


reparation. 
No. 24712. Columbian Gasoline Corporation, Monroe, La., vs. M. P. 
et al. 


Unreasonable rate, naphtha, Pampa, Tex., to Archibald, La. 
Asks new rate and reparation. 

No. 24713. Southern Asbestos Co., Charlotte, N. C., vs. S. A. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cotton textile spools, iron, steel 
or wooden, Charlotte, N. C., to Ansonia, Conn., and Harrison, N. J. 
Asks reasonable carload and less than carload rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 24714. Allied Oil Co., Inc., Cleveland, O., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

Rates, liquid petroleum asphalt, Lawrenceville, Robinson and 
Roxana, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., Leach, Louisville and Pryse, Ky., 
Cleveland, Lima, Marne and Toledo, O., Corapolis, Franklin, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Kenova and Parkersburg, W. Va., to destinations in 
official classification territory, in violation of first and second sec- 
tions. Asks reasonable rates or ratings and reparation. 

No. 24715. Carthage Marble Corporation, Carthage, Mo., vs. M. P. 

Unreasonable rates, rough quarried marble, imported, New Or- 
leans, La., to Carthage, o. Asks for reparation. 

No. 24716. Truax Traer Coal Co., Voltaire, N. D., vs. C. & E. I. et al. 

Rates on power shovels, Evansville, Ind., to Voltaire, N. D., in 
violation of sixth section. Asks for reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 24717. Southern Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs..A. G. S. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, cement, between North 
Birmingham, Ala., and points in Conn., Del., D. of C., Tll., Ind., 
Ia.,” Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Mo., N. H., N. J. N., ¥., OQ. Pa., 
R. I., Vt., W. Va. and Wis. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24718. White Eagle Oil Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., vs. Big 
Fork & International Falls et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, road oil and liquid asphalt, 
Casper, Wyo., to points in N. D., and Minn. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 24719. Jack Bros. & McBurney Co., Brawley, Calif., vs. S. P. 
et al. 

Watermelons, West Moreland, Calif., to Butte, Mont., misrouted. 

Diverted to Dishman, Wash. Asks reparation. 
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24720. Pruitt Commission Co., Inc., San Antonio, Tex., vs. B. S. 
L. & W. et all. 

Unreasonable rates, bananas and cocoanuts, New Orleans, La., 
Galveston, El Paso and Laredo, Tex., to San Antonio, Tex. Asks 
rates and reparation. 


. 24721. Port Gibson Oil Works, Inc., Port Gibson, Miss., vs. C. 


& G. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, points in Ala. and Ky. to Port Gibson, 
Miss. Asks rates and reparation. 

24722. Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. K. & S. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, scrap iron or 
steel, between points in Mich., and points in O., Ind., Ill. and Pa., 
and other states. Avers rates and charges should not exceed 
level of rates on like traffic between points in C. F. A. territory. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

24723. Marinette & Menominee Box Co., Marinette, Wis., vs. C. 
& N. W. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections, lumber, points in Ore., 
Wash., Mont., Ida. and Calif. to Marinette, Wis., where it was 
stopped in transit and manufactured into box shooks and re- 
shipped to South Bend, Ind. Manufacturers at Eau Claire, Wau- 
sau, Marshfield, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh and LaCrosse, Wis., 
Winona, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Bayport and Stillwater, Minn., 
preferred. Asks waiver of collection of undercharges. 


. 24724. H. K. Ayoob, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, bulk cabbage, points in Wisconsin to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Asks reparation. 
24725. Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, Neb., vs. A. A. et al. 
Alleges keen competition in purchase and sale of grain and 
grain products, as between markets of Omaha and Kansas City, 
and St. Joseph, Mo., between points in Ia., Neb., Kan., Colo. and 
S. D. on the one hand and points in Ind., Ky., Mich., N. Y., O., 
Pa., Md., W. Va. on the other, and that the present proportional 
or reshipping rates from Omaha are in violation of sections 1 
and 3. Shippers of grain and grain products under proportional 
rates from Kansas City and points taking same rates from St. 
Louis gateway preferred. Asks rates. 

24726. Federated Metals Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates, zinc ashes, dross and skimmings, various points in Canada 
to Trenton, N. J., in violation of section 1. Asks for reasonable 
rates and reparation. 


. 24727. Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. R. 


1. & P. 

Rates, empty returned cement bags, to Davenport, Ia., from 
various points of origin alleged to be in violation of the first 
and sixth sections. Asks reparation. 


. 24728. Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. 


& S. F. et al. 
Rates, cement, Dewey, Okla., to points in Texas, in violation of 
first and fifteenth sections. Asks reparation. 
24729. Atlas Refinery, Newark, N. J., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Rate, fish oil, Lewes, Del., to Newark, N. J., in violation of 
first section. Asks reparation. 


. 24730. C. K. Williams & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., vs. B. & O. et al. 


Rates, sulphur mud, Weedville, Starford, Seward, Nant-Y-Glo 
and Olive Mine, Coleman, Pa., to Easton, Pa., via interstate 
routes, in violation of first section. Asks reparation. 

—— The Hanna Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga., vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 

Rates, split or rough-sawed short-length wooden blocks or 
billets, points in O. and Pa. to Athens, Ga., in violation first sec- 
tion. Asks reasonable rates and reparation. 


. 24732. Globe Superior Corporation, Abingdon, Ill., vs. B. & M. 


et al. 

Rates and ratings, cotton and _ cotton wool shoddy fabric or 
cloth, Known as garment lining, Troy, N. H., to Commerce, Ga. 
Asks reasonable rates and ratings and reparation. 


. 24733. Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of South Dakota, 


Pierre, 5. D., vs. A. FT. & 8. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, potatoes, all origin points 
in S. D. to points in all states in W. T. L. territory, southwestern 
territory, southern territory and official territory. Shippers and 
producers of potatoes in N. D., Minn., Wis., Neb. and Ia. preferred. 
Asks rates and charges. 

24734. El Campo Rice Milling Co. et al., El Campo, Tex., vs. 
T. & X. ©. ec al. 

Alleges violation of section 1, 3 and 13, in connection with trans- 
portation of rough rice, from rice farms in ‘‘west Texas,” milled 
at El Campo, Eagle Lake and Bay City, Tex., and shipped to 
Houston, Galveston and Texas City for export and coastwise 
movement. Competitors at Houston, Galveston and other Texas 
ports preferred. Ask rates. 


. 24735. Seminole Manufacturing Co., McAlester, Okla., vs. A. C. 


& Y. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, woolens and worsteds, points in Conn., 
Del, IaG. seG.; BOGE, IN, Tey, IN. Ds, IN. Bae Fy Ms Le VE, VE., 
W. Va., and D. C., to McAlester or North McAlester, Okla. Asks 
rates and reparation. 


. 24735. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. A. C. L. et al. 


Seeks waiver of collection of undercharge on shipments of 
woolens and worsteds, points in eastern states to McAlester and 
North McAlester, Okla. 


. 24736. York Valley Lime & Stone Co., Inec., York, Pa., vs. Penn- 


sylvania. 

Rates in violation first three sections, crushed stone, because 
arbitrary mileage is assessed for crossing of Susquehanna River 
in case of traffic originating at Campbell, Pa., while from Union 
Stone, Pa., such mileage is not assessed. Quarries at Union Stone 
and Bainbridge, Pa., preferred. Asks reparation. 

24737. Traffic Bureau, Moline (Ill.) Association of Commerce et 
ak va. ©. RL S& ©. Ot ai. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, airplanes, crated, Moline, II, 
to Los Angeles, Calif. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 24738. Sta-Shine Products Co., Inc., Borough Queens, New York 


City vs. Station W. G. B. B. of Freeport, N. Y., and National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

Attacks as unreasonable and discriminatory, rates, charges, rules, 
regulations and practices of defendants, in connection with trans- 
mission of radio messages. Asks cease and desist order. 

24739. Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa et al., 
Ft. Dodge, Ia., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, refined and low grade petro- 
leum and its products, points in Kan., Mo., Okla., and Tex., to 
points in Iowa, Avers, Omaha, Neb., Kansas City, Mo., Cedar 
Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City and other points in 
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BUSH TERMINAL—AN INDUSTRIAL CITY WHERE COSTS ARE CUT 





IN HALF AND EFFICIENCIES MULTIPLY SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


‘How to MAINTAIN PROFITS (x the face of REDUCED REVENUE 


F profits represent the difference between outgo and 

income (as they most certainly do), and if it is difficult 
to increase income (as some people are saying), isn't it 
obvious that profits may be retained by reducing outgo, 
particularly when such a reduction brings with it greater 
efficiency ? 

If that impresses you as being a radical statement, be 
all the more eager to challenge it, to make us prove that 
it can be done, to demand evidence that it has been done. 

You can get profits out of reduced costs by using the 
facilities of Bush Terminal. 

Bush Terminal is not a building ...but a city of buildings 
that may well be called industrial apartment houses, for 
they provide economies and conveniences for manufactu- 
ring, warehousing and distributing merchandise that are 
as carefully planned and operated as the economies and 
conveniences of your dwelling apartment house. 

While the first and most spectacular service of Bush 
Terminal may be 
to cut your current 
operating costs, 
one of its mostvital 
services is to multi- 
ply sales expan- 
sion opportunities 
by making elastic 
production sched- 
ules possible, and 
to provide greater 
efficiency in pro- 
duction and distri- 
bution processes, 





Specifically, Bush Terminal offers: eight gigantic piers for 
ocean and coastwise steamships; concrete and steel fire- 
proof buildings, 100% sprinkled, light, airy; power, light 
and steam at lower costs; no cartage costs for moving rail 
freight into or out of terminal (package or carload); con- 
nections with most coastwise steamship lines, eliminating 
all or part of trucking charges to piers; stations of all con- 
solidated car companies; plentiful labor; 5,000 to 100,000 
square feet on one floor, reducing space and supervision 
costs by 35%; insurance rates as low as 8¢ per hundred, 
effecting vast savings; service by every trunkline railroad 
entering New York ... sidings at every door. 


@ FREE INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 


Bush Terminal maintains a staff of industrial engineers who 
are constantly fitting Bush Terminal facilities to individual 
and specific needs. Let one of these trained men deter- 
mine the extent to which you can effect economy and 
efficiency at Bush 
Terminal. There is 
no cost or obliga- 
tion. Our sugges- 
tions are subject 
to your approval. 
Write for descrip- 
tive literature on 
Manufacture, 
Warehousing, or 
Distribution, or set 
a time when a Bush 


JONSON 


SEA-HORSES | 


Terminal expert 
may interview you. 


A few of the many nationally known products that are distributed, manufactured or warehoused 
at Bush Terminal for the New York market 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
+. Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. H, New York * 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION — BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Iowa and St. Paul, Minn., Peoria, Ill., and other points are pre- 
ferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24740. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, O., 
vs. Alton et al. 

Unreasonable rates, soya bean oil, Chicago, Decatur, Taylor- 
ville and Bloomington, IIll., La Fayette and Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Toledo, O., to Dallas, Tex. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. F ey  cieenies Equipment Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., vs. I. 
>. et al. 

Rate in. violation sections 1 and 4, rails, Sardis, Miss., to West 
Monroe, La. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24742. Truax Traer Coal Co., Kincaid, N. D., vs. Big Fork & 
International Falls et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, tamrack ties, Happyland 
and other Minnesota points to Kincaid, N. D. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. 24743. Carnation Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & S. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, canned evaporated or condensed milk, 
Nampa, Ida., to Texas points. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24744. Traffic Bureau, Rock Island (Ill.) Chamber of Commerce, 
et al, va. ©. KR. LL & PP. & ai. 

Alleges that because of excessive and unreasonable terms and 
conditions, the Burlington, Milwaukee, the Davenport, Rock 
Isiand & North Western and the Rock Island Southern are pre- 
vented from using line of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific between 
their respective points of interchange with Rock Island and the 
tracks serving the Municipal Barge Terminal in Rock Island, Ill. 
Ask order requiring use of Rock Island tracks by the other rail- 
roads named. 

No. 24745. City of Rock Island, Ill., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Seeks establishment of just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory and 
nonprejudicial rates and charges, for transportation of carload 
traffic, between all points in Rock Island, Moline, E. Moline, Silvis, 
Carbon Cliff and Milan, Ill., Davenport, Linwood and Bettendorf, 
la., on the one hand, and the Municipal Barge Terminal in Rock 
Island on the other hand, applicable on traffic transported to 
or from said barge terminal via water carriers and by further 
order to publish and put into effect switching rates which are 
on the same basis on traffic interchanged with the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation as when interchanged with all-rail lines. 

No. 24746. Board of Commissioners, Lake Charles, Harbor & Ter- 
minal District, Lake Charles, La., vs. A. & S. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, of interstate commerce 
act and section 500 of the transportation act, in connection with 
transportation of cotton, between points in La. and Ark. and des- 
tination points of Lake Charles, Houston, Galveston and New 
Orleans and other points in the United States, for depot delivery, 
export, coastwise or through movement. Alleges New Orleans, 
La., preferred. Alleges rates, rules and regulations governing 
transit privileges on cotton at Lake Charles unreasonable and 
preferential of Houston, Galveston and New Orleans. Asks rates, 
rules and regulations. 

No. 24747. N. C. Blanchard Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. N. C. & St. 
a 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, hickory billets, 
New Market, Stevenson and Bass, Ala., and McMinnville, Man- 
chester and Summitville, Tenn., to Chattanooga, Tenn. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24748. Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., vs 
A. & R. et al. 

Rates, in violation sections 1, 2 and 3, rosin sizing, Savannah, 

Ga., Jacksonville and Pensacola, Fla., and Marrero, La., to points 


in Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., N. C., S. C., and Tenn. Rosin 
preferred. Asks rates. 
No, 24749. Winona Paint & Glass Co., Winona, Minn., vs. C. B. & 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, piate glass, Minneapolis to 
Winona, Minn., interstate route. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24750. Fruit Service Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Rates in violation section 6, strawberries, Wentworth, Mo., to 
Virginia, Minn. Asks protection of application of cheapest com- 
bination and reparation. 

No. 24751. L. L. Olds Seeds Co., Madison, Wis., vs. B. F. & I. F. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, alfalfa seed, alsike clover seed and sweet 
clover seed, points in S. D., Minn., N. D., and Ida. to Madison, 
Wis. Asks reparation. 

No. 24752. M. A. Joy, Terrell, Tex., vs. St. L.-S. F. 

Seeks order requiring defendant to pay for and furnish at its 
own cost cut-out from its own line wholly on property of de- 
fendant to serve cotton compress plant of complainant at Chicka- 
saw, Okla. 

No. 24753. White Eagle Oil Corporation et al., Kansas City, Mo., vs. 

A. & W. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, “furnace oil,’’ 
“distillate,” ‘‘fuel oil’? and ‘‘gas oil,’ Casper, Wyo., Ft. Worth, 
Tex., Augusta, Kan., and other points of origin in Ark., La., 
Tex., Okla., Kan., Mo. and Wyo. to points in Kan., Mo., Ia., 
Neb., Colo., Utah, Wyo., Mont., S. D., N. D., Minn. and Wis. 
Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24754. The Weir Smelting Co. (Dallas W. 
bankruptcy), Pittsburg, Kan., vs. M. P. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, crude or mine run fire clay, 
Alsey, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Caney, Kan., as compared 
with rates to Bartlesville, Blackwell and Clinton, Okla., and 
Ft. Smith, Van Buren and S. Ft. Smith, Ark. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. 24755. Henry C. Stuart, Elk Garden, Va., vs. N. & W. et al. 

Rates, charges, rules, regulations and practices in violation first 
three sections in connection with interstate carload shipments of 
hay, feed and live stock in 1930, because denied benefits of re- 
duced emergency rates on account of drought. Asks reparation 


d 


Knapp, trustee in 


of $10,000. 
No. 24756. Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc., Waco, Tex., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 


Rates in violation first three sections, lumber and mixed car- 
loads of lumber and shingles, points in Wash. and Ore. to points 
on Texas-New Mexico Railway. Asks reparation. 

No. 24757. Limestone Products Corporation of America, Newton, N. 
J.. ve. i. & FB. R. ot ai. 

Unreasonable rates, crushed, ground, granulated, precipitated 
and/or pulverized limestone, Lime Crest, N. J., to points in 
official classification territory. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24758. O. C. Boggs a L. E. Boggs, co-partners, et al., Sterling, 
Colo., ve. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, gasoline and petroleum products, points in 
Kan. and Okla. to points in Neb. and Colo. Ask reparation. 
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Personal Notes 





R. Granville Curry, formerly assistant chief counsel of the 
Commission, has been appointed magistrate for juvenile causes 
for Montgomery County, Md., by Governor Ritchie. 

C. O. Sullivan, traffic manager, Western Ohio Railway and 
Power Corporation, Lima, O., died October 15. He was 62 years 
old and had been connected with the electric railway industry 
for about twenty-five years. Before that he was in steam rail- 
roal work. 

After fifty-two years of railroad service, including twenty- 
six years as an executive in the traffic department of the North- 
ern Pacific, J. G. Woodworth, vice-president in charge of traffic, 
has asked to be relieved of responsibilities November 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Charles Donnelly, president. Mr. 
Woodworth will continue in service as vice-president, with such 
duties as may be assigned to him. R. W. Clark, general traffic 
manager, will assume charge of the traffic department, accord- 
ing to the announcement. Mr. Woodworth began his railroad 
career as an office boy in 1879 and went to the Northern Pacific 
as traffic manager on January 1, 1905. Otto R. Treibel, chief 
clerk in the St. Paul freight office, will be retired under pension 
rules October 31, after forty-two and a half years of service 
with the road. He is seventy years old. 


While he is not yet sixty years old, John J. Murphy, born 
at Juneau, Wis., the new president of the N. A. R. U. C., is one 
of the pioneers of South Dakota. He 
went there in 1881. The family moved 
to the railhead at Parker and then 
went out into the part of the territory 
to which the railroad did not come un- 
til several years thereafter. 

In the course of his life Mr. Mur- 
phy has been school teacher, farmer, 
freighter, general store keeper and 
grain dealer, and also a county audi- 
tor—a list of employments probably 
giving him an insight into the prob- 
lems of several classes of folks. Since 
1913, when he became a member of 
the state commission, he has been a 
public servant without outside in- 
terests. He becomes president of the 
association by having served in the 
vice-presidencies, a custom the asso- 
ciation has made as strong as any 
rule of the constitution. 





At a meeting of the directors of the Wabash October 21, 
Winslow S. Pierce, general counsel of the railroad, was elected 
acting chairman of the board and chairman of the executive 
committee, to fill vacancies caused by the death of William H. 
Williams. Stephen E. Cotter was appointed vice-president in 
charge of operations, with headquarters at St. Louis, and A. K. 
Atkinson, vice-president and treasurer, was placed in charge of 
the executive offices in New York. It is expected a successor 
to Mr. Williams as president will be chosen in about a week. 

In view of the inauguration, November 10, of through freight 
serviée over the completed line of the Western Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific between Keddie, Calif., and Klamath Falls, 
Ore., the Western Pacific announces the opening of a number 
of new offices in Oregon and Washington. The following ap- 
pointments have been made: Arthur H. Lund, general agent 
at Spokane; Frank B. Stratton, general agent at Seattle; E. A. 
McCarthy, general agent at Portland; W. C. Wilkes, general 
agent at Klamath Falls. Completion of the connecting lines 
will be celebrated at Bieber, Calif., the junction, November 10. 
President H. M. Adams, of the Western Pacific; Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern, and J. S. Pyeatt, president of 
the D. & R. G. W., are among those, who will participate in the 
ceremonies. 


W. R. Hubbard, transportation manager, Akron Chamber 
of Commerce, has been placed in charge, as instructor, of a 
course in transportation offered by the University of Akron. 
An enrollment of twenty is reported. 


Appointment by the Pennsylvania of P. L. Grove as assist- 
ant to the general manager of its central region, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, and of J. A. Appleton to general super- 
intendent at Cleveland and Raymond Swenk to general super- 
intendent at Chicago hag been announced. Mr. Grove, now 
general superintendent at Cleveland, succeeds J. B. Fisher, who 
has leave of absence. Mr. Swenk succeeds Mr. Appleton as 
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general superintendent of the railroad’s northwestern division 
at Chicago. Mr. Appleton, who becomes general superintendent 
at Cleveland, following two years as general superintendent at 
Chicago, is the youngest general superintendent on the Penn- 
sylvania. He will not celebrate his fortieth birthday until De- 
cember. Mr. Swenk was superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Terminal division. As a result of his promotion, F. L. Dobson, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh division, is appointed super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia Terminal division, and I. B. Sin- 
clair, now superintendent of the Middle division, with head- 
quarters at Altoona, Pa., becomes superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh division. J. B. Phelan, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
division, with headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., succeeds Mr. 
Sinclair. F. R. Gerard, superintendent of the Long Island, goes 
to Harrisburg, succeeding Mr. Phelan, and J. F. Henry, super- 
intendent of the Columbus division, at Columbus, O., becomes 
superintendent of the Long Island. C. F. Lingenfelter, now 
superintendent of the Toledo division, with headquarters at 
Toledo, O., is appointed superintendent of the Columbus division 
and is succeeded at Toledo by F. W. Stoops, now freight train- 
master of the Middle division, who is promoted to superintend- 
ent of the Toledo division. 

The following appointments have been made by the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast: H.S. Rice, commercial agent at Atlanta, 
promoted to general agent there, succeeding P. L. Graves, who 
died; U. S. G. Morgan, commercial agent, Miami, Fla., appointed 
commercial agent at Jacksonville; W. H. VanDiviere, traveling 
freight agent at Miami, appointed commercial agent there, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Morgan; A. S. Purnell, appointed freight traffic 
agent at Miami; E. M. Fleming appointed traveling freight 
agent at Fitzgerald, Ga.; R. H. Taylor appointed freight traffic 
agent at Atlanta. 





UNION INLAND FREIGHT TERMINAL 


The contract for the construction of the superstructure 
of the new Union Inland Freight Terminal building, to be 
erected in the block bounded by Eight and Ninth avenues, 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, New York, has been awarded. 
The building will be sixteen stories high and will have a gross 
floor area of approximately 2,373,000 square feet. The contract 
awarded involves $7,591,000 and the total cost of the structure 
will be in the neighborhood of $16,000,000. The building will 


be used by eleven trunk line railroads for receiving and deliv- 
ering consignments of less-than-carload lots. 


It will have a 


53 Hours 
67 Hours 


Laredo to Mexico City. . . 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City 
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rated capacity of 680,000 tons of merchandise freight annually, 
one-third of the merchandise tonnage of Manhattan Island south 
of Fifty-ninth street. The structure will also include space 
for industrial, commercial, manufacturing and office use. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Clyde M. Reed, Kansas City, Mo.; Robert Cot- 
ten Alston, Atlanta, Ga.; Aaron Aronson, Fargo, N. D.; Clar- 
ence G. Ashby, Jacksonville, Fla.; Ralph D. Baynard, Peoria, III; 
Prentiss Webster Bozeman, Mobile, Ala.; Hugh Drake, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Maurice H. Greene, Boise, Ida.; Gus Hadwiger, Alva, 
Okla.; Robert L. Hadwiger, Alva, Okla.; Harold H. Horton, 
New York, N. Y.; Arnold A. Jaffe, New York, N. Y.; Arthur C. 
Johnson, Denver, Colo.; Felix G. Langer, New York, N. Y.; Alan 
J. McBean, Omaha, Neb.; Hoyt R. Martin, Reno, Nev.; J. F. 
Miller, Lincoln, Neb.; Leon E. Mouser, Omaha, Neb.; Sterling 
Newell, Lakewood, O.; Armand L. Pinet, Lindsborg, Kan.; Alvin 
Purcell, Grand Forks, N. D.; J. Sam Rowland, Harrison, Ark.; 
Jacob Schapiro, New York, N. Y.; Louis Schapiro, New York, 
N. Y.; Charles J. Shelton, Portland, Ore.; F. Gordon Smith, 
Columbus, O.; Walter Stokes, Nashville, Tenn.; Albert R. Sut- 
ton, Los Angeles, Calif.; David Rice Swain, Houston, Tex.; Rob- 
ert A. Taft, Cincinnati, O.; Charles Mare Thompson, Austin, 
Tex.; Walker L. Trammell, New York, N. Y.; Harry W. Von 
Willer, Minneapolis, Minn.; Samuel Weiss, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Milton Winderman, New York, N. Y.; Harold Wisan, New York, 
N. Y.; Fred. Witmer, Woodville, O.; Morton Reeves Youngman, 
Casey, Ill.; Clarence L. Ireland, Denver, Colo. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Oc- 
tober 1-7, inclusive, was 544,577, a decrease of 19,707 cars as 
compared with the preceding period, according to the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association. It was made 
up as follows: 


Box, 238,615; ventilated box, 1,799; auto and furniture, 47,700; 
total box, 288,114; flat, 22,558; gondola, 117,553; hopper, 78,639; total 
coal, 196,192; coke, 1,247; S. D. stock, 20,281; D. D. stock, 3,217; re- 

( 


2; tank, 509; miscellaneous, 1,287. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 43,940 cars, made up 
of 36,500 box, 4,840 auto and furniture, 1,050 flat, 150 gondola. 
300 S. D. stock, 850 refrigerator and 250 miscellaneous cars. 
































HIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination 
is resumed without delay, once shipments 
are cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official 
customs agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and 
Brownsville, Texas, which are fully equipped to 
handle all shipments. The employment of these 
agencies affords many advantages, particularly in 
billing all customs and incidental charges including 
importation duties to be collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


All import freight receives prompt and careful atten- 
tion; is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight 
trains. 

For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. V.H.Moscosso,Com.Agt. 


1515 Penn Bldg. Room A- 
New York City Railway Exchange Bldg. 
ee uis, Mo. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 

441 Monadnock Bldg. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 

San Francisco, Calif. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 

ew Orleans, La. 
F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Room 1520 F. Alatorre, Com. ast. 
Two-O-One North Wells Bldg. 815 Pacific Electric Bldg 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 


INDUSTRIAL AGENCY. Mr. Miguel Sandoval, In- 
dustrial Agent, 2a. Bolivar 19, Mexico City, will upon 
request and free of charge furnish information on 
Mexican products marketable in the States. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS 


17 State Street, New York City 


Te Lint 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-President and General Manager 
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ATER DISPATCH 


AT SMALL COST 
FOR SHIPPERS &- DIST RIBUTORS 


These great deep-water terminals 
offer facilities to the merchant ma- 
rine, shippers and consignees of 
export and import cargoes never be- 
fore available in this country. Mod- 
ern buildings, equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery for the 
handling of bulk and packaged car- 
goes, offer the utmost in safety and 
security with the lowest possible in- 
surance rates. Centralized adminis- 
tration, under a management special- 
izing in terminal and warehouse op- 
erations, provides a uniform high 
standard of service to all patrons. 
There is direct rail transfer except 
in New York, where the terminal is 
located within the free lighterage 
limits. 


RICHARD D. JONES, Western Traffic Manager 
1646 Transportation Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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G. M. RICHARDSON 
General Manager and Treasurer 
10 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 















MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CC COMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Assistant Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By Fall of 
1932 


A 
NEW 
PACIFIC 
PORT! 


A wonderful engineering feat, by 
the United States government engi- 
neers, a new inland Pacific port 


TOCKTON 


90 Miles from the Pacific 


This new inland port will have all the 
advantages of rich resources, varied agri- 
cultural and mineral products, power, 
water and fuel produced in the immedi- 
ate vicinity at low rates, with the most 
inexpensive form of distribution—traffic 
by water to any port in the world. 


INVESTIGATE THIS IDEAL 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


For further information 
and details write to the 


Chamber of Commerce 


Director-of-the-Port 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
te RRRReN 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8980—Application L. V. R. R. for authority to acquire 
control of Owasco River Ry. by purchase of one-half of capital 
stock of that company. 

October 26—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Smith 
Fourth Section Application No. 14300, filed by ‘5. E. Tilford, agent. 


October 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
24389—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. 
24598 and Sub. 1—Western Burlap Bag Co. vs. N. Y. C. E R. 
24659—Zenith Radio Corp. vs. G. T. W. R. R. et al. 


October 26—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner McChord: 
23249—Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. P. & N. S. S. Co., et al. 
(Further hearing, solely for purpose of proving and paying and 
bearing of charges on shipments of china clay from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Granite Falls, N. C.) 
October 26—St. Petersburg, Fla.—Examiner Later: 
24422—City of St. Petersburg, Fla., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


October 26—Portland, Ore.—Examiner McGrath: 
24458 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—Schlesser Bros. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 


October 26—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner er: 
23197—Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. vs. C. Cc. & St. L. Ry. (Further 
hearing, solely for purpose of ph amount of reparation 

due complainant under findings in this case.) 

——— Board of Agriculture (Indiana State Fair) vs. C. I. 
& L. Ry. 

October 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

16526—-Pacific Coast Vegetable Growers’ & Shippers’ Transportation 
Committee vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

ow eens Fruit Growers, Inc., of IIl., vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. 

23456—Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

oe. 26 to 30—Detroit, Mich.—Director Bartel and Examiner Bard- 
well: 

Ex Parte 104, Part 11—Terminal Services of Class I Carriers. Ann 
Arbor R. R.; Detroit & Mackinac Ry.; Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line R. R.; Detroit Terminal R. R.; Grand Trunk Western R. R.; 
Pere Marquette Ry.; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R.; Michigan 
Central R. R.; New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R.; Newburgh 
& South Shore Ry. 

October 26—New York, N. 

24303 (and Sub. 1 to 3, 

vs. Reading Co. et al. 
October 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

|. & S. 3633 (5th supplemental order)—Salt cake from, to, and be- 

tween points in southwestern territory. 
October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23425—Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
(and cases grouped therewith). 

23882—American Electric Switch Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. 

October 27—Mission, Tex.—Examiner Peterson: 
24316—Hidalgo County Water Control & Improvement District No. 6 


et al. 
et al. 


et al. 


Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 


incl.) —Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 


vse. St. L. B. & M. Ry. ot al. 
oe, 27—St. a, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
& S. 3633 (and 4 sup. orders)—Salt cake from, to and between 


” points in southwestern territory. 
1. & S. 3611 and 3 supplemental orders—Salt cake from, 
between southern points. 
October 27—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Archer: 
24413—Eel River Coal Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. 
grouped therewith). 


October 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
24579—South Chicago Coal & Dock Co. vs. Belt Ry. of Chicago et al. 


October 27—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner McChord: 
+" ee Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. 
et al. 


a. >» "benoene 
of N. J.: 
Finance No. 8117—Application Pa. & Atlantic R. R. for authority to 
abandon its Island Heights branch (further hearing). 
October 28—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Berry: 
Ex Parte No. 104, part 1—Railroad fuel. (Inquiry to be made of 
eda carriers): Norfolk & Western Ry.; Chesapeake & Ohio 
Virginian Ry.; Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R.; 
Gechenal Air Line Ry.; Norfolk Southern R. R. 


October 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23381 ane Sub. 1—Boydton Mfg. Co., Inc., et al. 
et al. 

23385—-Barnes Lumber Corp. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

23462—Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 

23481—Edgerton Mfg. Co. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
October 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14412, of F. A. Leland. 
October 28—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Later: 

21388 and Sub. 1 to 6, incl.—Virginia Lumber Corp. vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. et al. (Further hearing, for sole purpose of determining 
amount of reparation due parties under findings of the Com- 
mission.) 

October 28—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner McChord: 
— Cotton and Woolen Mills Co. et al. vs. 
y. et al. 
October 28—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner McGrath: 

1. & S. 3628 and 2nd Sup. orders—Apples and pears from Oregon 
and Washington to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle for export. 
October 29—Baltimore, Md.—Public Service Commission of Maryland: 
Finance No. 8885—Application of Baltimore & Eastern R. R. for 
authority to abandon part of a line of railroad in Dorchester and 

Wicomico counties, Md. 


to and 


R. et al. (and cases 


N. J.—Board of Public Utility Commissioners 


vs. Southern Ry. 


Southern 
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“VI see it through 
if you 


“T 
HEY tell me there’s five or six million of us— 


out of jobs. 


**T know that’s not your fault, any more than it is 
mine. 


‘But that doesn’t change the fact that some of us 
right now are in a pretty tough spot—with families 
to worry about—and a workless winter ahead. 


**Understand, we’re not begging. We’d rather have 
a job than anything else you can give us. 


*“*We’re not scared, either. If you think the good 
old U. S. A. is in a bad way more than tempo- 
rarily, just try to figure out some other place you’d 
rather be. 


‘*But, until times do loosen up, we’ve got to have 
a little help. 
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will!” 


**So I am asking you to give us a lift, just as I would 
give one to you if I stood in your shoes and you in 
mine. 


“Now don’t send me any money—that isn’t the 
idea. Don’t even send any to the Committee which 
signs this appeal. 


“‘The best way to help us is to give as generously 
as you can to your local welfare and charity organi- 
zations, your community chest or your emergency 
relief committee if you have one. 


“That’s my story, the rest is up to you. 


**T’ll see it through— if you will!”’ 


—Unemployed, 1931 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Walter S. Gifford 


Director 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES 


Owen D. Young 


Chairman 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to 
aid local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation 
wide program, including this advertisement, have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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THE 


PORT 


ALBANY 


Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 








——Z» 


WeEsr SHORE RR 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep: in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23584—-Joe Aston et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. (and cases grouped 
therewith). 
23811 and Sub. 1—S. A. Ripple & Bros. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
October 29—-Houston, Tex.—Examiner Peterson: 
24542—Geo. F. Bates vs. T.-N. M. Ry. et al. 


October 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
22219—Seele Bros. Grain Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. (Wm. W. Wheelock 
and Wm. G. Bierd, Receivers) et al. 
24590—Southwest Nash Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. (Wm. W. Wheelock 
and Wm. G. Bierd, Receivers) et al. 


October 29—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner McGrath: 
4 ry yee 1—West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. vs. B. F. & I. F. 
y. et al. 


October 29—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner McChord: 
24240—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. Virgn. Ry. et al. 


October 30—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Trezise: 
24425—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C:: 
23568—Fraser-Smith Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry. et al. 
24066 and Sub. 1—Cargill Elevator Co. vs. C. P. R. R. et al. 
23764—Illinois Clay Products Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 
23761—Eastern Box Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

22943 Sub. 1—Alton Brick Co. vs. Sou. Ry. (St. Louis-Louisville Div.) 
et al. (Further hearing, for sole purpose of determining amount 
of reparation due complainant under findings in this case.) 

24178—Scharff-Koken Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 30—Charlotte, N. C.—Examiner Later: 
1. & S. 3617—Switching at Charlotte, N. C. 


October 31—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Peterson: 
24488—C. V. Hoke et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 31—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Smith: 
24363—-Batson-Cook Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 


November 2—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Smith: 
24626—Lone Star Cement Co. of Ala. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry et al. 


November 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
24407—Armour & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


November 2—Danville, Va.—Examiner McChord: 
24482—-Danville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


November 2—Greenville, O.—Examiner Archer: 
24388—Chamber of Commerce of Greenville, O., et al. vs. A. C. & 
zz. Ry. Ot al. 
November 2—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Later: 
24338—Southern Traffic Service, Wilmington, N. C., for Lawrence 
Stone & Gravel Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


November 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
“ +” ite mn. &. OC a VE. SB A. UD: & eG BR: ER. 
et al. 
November 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 
Finance No. 4060—Excess income of Alton & Southern R. R. 
November 2—Boise, Ida.—Examiner McGrath: 
23826—-Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho et al. vs. O 
Ss & KR. BR. et al 


November 2 to 7—Cincinnati, O.—Director Bartel and Examiner 
Bardwell: 

Ex Parte 104, Part !!—Terminal Services of Class I Carriers. Big 
Four Lines; Alabama Great Southern R. R.; Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Ry.; Clinchfield R. R.; Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. 

November 3—Chicago, IlIl.—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
15037—Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
(further hearing). 

24676—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 

24725—Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, Neb., vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 

1. & S. 3634—Grain and related articles from Kansas City, Mo., etc., 
to E. Ft. Madison, Il. 


November 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
Finance No. 3865—Excess income of Norfolk & Western Ry. (fur- 
ther hearing). 
November 3—Boise, Ida.—Examiner McGrath: 
24448—Public Utilities Commission of state of Idaho vs. O. S. L. 
R. R. et al. 


November 3—Chicago, IJl.—Examiner Koch: 
21723—In the matter of container service (in so far as it relates to 
rates, cherges, rules, regulations and practices of C. N. S. & M. 
R. R., incident to ferry truck service between Chicago, IIll., and 
Milwaukee, Wis.) 
November 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24602—-Shell Petroleum Corp. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


November 3—Wilson, N. C.—Examiner Later: 

24223—Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
et al. 

November 4—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Berry: 

Ex Parte 104, part 1—Railroad fuel. (Inquiry to be made of fol- 
lowing carriers): Southern Ry.; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pac. R. R.; New Orleans & Northeastern R. R.; Alabama Great 
Southern R. R.; Northern Alabama Ry.; Georgia, Southern & Flor- 
ida Ry.; New Orleans Terminal Co.; Columbus & Greenville Ry.; 
Mobile & Ohio R. R.; Atlantic Coast Line R. R.; Atlanta & West 
Point R. R.; Georgia R. R.; Western Ry. of Alabama; Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast R. R.; Charleston & Western Carolina Ry.; 
Clinchfield R. R.; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry.; Ten- 
nessee Central Ry.; Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R; New Orleans 
Great Northern R. R.; Mississippi Central R. R.; Georgia & Flor- 
ida R. R.; Central of Georgia Ry. 

November 4—Columbus, O.—Examiner Archer: 

24597 and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.—Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. vs. 

A & 5. Be. KR. KR. Ot ai. 


November 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8481—In the matter of determination of commercial 
value of B. C. G. & A. R. R., pursuant to the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, dated Jan. 14, 1929, in Finance No. 
5690, N. Y. C. R. R. Unification. 
November 4—Johnson City, Tenn.—Examiner Smith: 
24372—-Miller Bros. Co., Inc., et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


THE MOST EASILY SOLD FOREIGN MARKET 


Not only are the great, 
tapidly-progressing coun- 
tries of South America 
the nearest foreign mar- 
ket, but on account of 
their education, customs, 
and prosperity they con- 
stitute the most receptive 
market for American 


goods. 


ENLARGE YOUR 


BUSINESS PROGRAM 


EXPORT 


Through the Gateway to 


SOUTH AMERICA 


PORT 
HOUSTON 


Houston is the meeting 
place for 19 railroads and 
63 steamship lines run- 
ning on regular schedule 
to every part of the globe. 
Over 20 million dollars 
have been invested in the 
development of the port 
and terminal facilities. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION ABOUT SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


HOUSTON 


J. Russell Wait 











= your 








SHIPPING ROOM 
in the Heart of 


GREATER NEW YORK 







TERMINAL WAREHOUSES ; 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Avail yourself of the unusual 
facilities of this modern ware- 
house. Lowest insurance rates. 
Store door delivery to your cus- 
tomers within 24 hours assured 
without worry or effort at low 
costs on greater New York, Long 
Island, Westchester County, 
Hudson River Valley as far 
north as Albany and Troy, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode 


Island. Save money by consoli- 
dating less carload shipments 


into carloads consigned to us for 


immediate distribution. 
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Merehandise Storage | 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 


eons MM CC Lhe 





Fanenenennstanacanecsescncsennnevennsecsoenagen 


Perri tr Tiina 






TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, a 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 
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Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Low Rates 





PADS oe iit. tht] 


NETOUNEOOANADasDORoHoNanOtOpODONsSOatensooEeRMNENDAtOatY 





3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 


i 3 FN AS 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 


S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 


and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


Eastbound 
fromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania Nov. 7; Dec. 19 
Virginia - Nov. 14; Dec. 26 California . . Nov. 21; Jan. 2 
Pennsylvania Nov. 28;Jan. 9 Virginia . . . Dec. 5; Jan. 16 

and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


Panama facifie fine 
* ALL NEW STEAMERS * 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 
(West 28rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
Philadelphia, Publie Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 811 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bidg. 


Westbound 
from New York 


California .. Oct. 31; Dec. 12 





Sr) 
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November 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24531—-Shell Petroleum Corp. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
grouped therewith). 
24592 (Sub. 1)—Barkhausen Oil Corp. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
November 4—Boise, Ida.—Examiner McGrath: 
24449 and Sub. 1—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. 
oO. 8. i& BH. BR. ot al 


November 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21743—West Virginia Brick Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
21858—Premier Red Ash Coal Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. 3585—Coal from Alabama mines to Memphis, Tenn. 
21767—Brilliant Coal Co. et al. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


November 5—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Archer: 
24065—Millett Elevator Co. vs. G. T. Western R. R. et al. 
24216 (and Sub. 1)—St. Johns Co-Operative Ass’n et al. 

& M. R. R. et al. 

November 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 

1. & S. 3627—Sugar stored-in-transit in official, southern and west- 
ern territories. 


November 5—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McChord: 
1. & S. 3618—Paper and pulpboard from Richmond, Va., 
Trunk Line Territory. 


November 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21939—Sand, gravel, and crushed stone from Ind. and IIl. 
destinations in Ill. (and cases grouped therewith). 


November 6—Staunton, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
24352—-Augusta Fruit & Produce Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


November 6—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McChord: 
24569—Concrete Pipe & Products Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


November 7—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
l. & S. 3565—Asphalt, petroleum and petroleum products between 
Newport and Covington, Ky., and industries within switching 
limits of Cincinnati, 


November 7—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McChord: 
24456—Bone Dry Fertilizer Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


we yy 8—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
- Ss 3626—Switching of logs and lumber between Cincinnati, O., 
“and Covington and Newport, Ky. 


November 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
1. & S. 3588—Plaster from southwest to interstate destinations. 
Il. & S. 3615 and ist and 2nd sups.—Plaster and plasterboard fromm, 
to and between southern territory. 


as er ar 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Armes: 
- & S. 3638—Stone, marble and slate from or to southern points. 


Rt Bk 9—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
21876—G. W. Capps et al. vs. Nfk. Sou. R. R. et al. 
23299—Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. B. & E. R. R. et al. 


November 9—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Warren: 

Finance No. 3629—Excess income of Bauxite & Northern Ry. 
November 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 

Finance No. 3919—Excess income of San Luis Central R. R. 
November 9—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

24292—Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


November 10—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 

* 24746—Board of Commissioners, Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal 
District, vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

* 17000, part 3—Rate structure investigation, cotton (and cases grouped 
therewith) (further hearing, for purpose of determining whether 
findings and orders heretofore entered therein shall be modified, 
and if so to what extent, so as to permit carriers to establish 
and maintain from points of origin in Louisiana and Arkansas to 
New Orleans, La., reduced rates to meet the competition of motor 
trucks and unregulated barges, without observing the relation 
required between rates on cotton from points of origin in Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas to New Orleans, La., on one hand, and to 
Mobile, Ala., on other hand). 


November 10—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
1. & S. 3609 and 1st Sup.—Clay from Ky. and Tenn. to Cincinnati, O. 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
“ss + € 1—Washington Building Lime Co. et al. 
. R. et al. 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiners L. P. Kelly and Leasure: 
Finance No. 3628—Excess income of Bath & Hammondsport R. R. 


we 2 10 to 24—Chicago, Ill.—Director Bartel and Examiner Bard- 
wel 
Ex Parte 104, Part 11—Terminal Services of Class I Carriers. Chi- 
cago & Erie R. R.; Indiana Harbor Belt R. R.; Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal R. R.; Belt Railway of Chicago; Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Ry.; Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry.; Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Ry.; Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Elgin 
Joliet & Eastern Ry.; Illinois Central R. R.; Yazoo & Mississ ppl 
Valley R. R.; Chicago & North Western Ry.; Chicago Great West- 
ern R. R.; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.; Chi- 
cago River & Indiana R. R.; Green Bay & Western R. R.; Atchi- 
son, a & Santa Fe Ry,; Chicago & Alton R. R.; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R.; Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry.; 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry.; Quincy, “Omaha & Kansas City R. BR: 
Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 


November 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 3596—Allowances for stacking fresh fruits and vegetables 
at New York, N. Y. 
23911—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer materials within state of 
Mississippi, and on fertilizer materials within state of Louisiana 
east of Mississippi River. 


November 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Trezise: 
24375—Hyerade Food Products Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 12—Washington, D. i - wy Williams: 
24636—L. N. Grant vs. A. C. R. et al. 

November 12—New Orleans, at BR Mattingly: 

* 17000, part 3—Rate structure inv estigation, cotton (and cases grouped 
therewith) (further hearing, for purpose of determining, with 
respect to cotton from southwestern territory to Gulf ports east of 
New Orleans, La., and to south Atlantic ports; and with respect 
to cotton shipped from southern territory to ports previously in- 
dicated and to New Orleans; by what reasonable maximum 
amounts, if any, the rates on shipments to the ports for move- 
ment beyond by water may exceed the rates from the same points 
of origin for local application to the same ports). 


November 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23510 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—American Warehousemen’s Association 


(and cases 


“= & &. 


to Eastern 


pts. to 


vs. A. C. L. 
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Distribution—Storage— 
Forwarding of 
General Merchandise 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 













Here is a file designed for tariffs. They 
stand upright and do not sag or buckle. 
On pulling out the Automatic Expanding 
drawer the title is visible at once and the 
I. C. C, and G. F. O. numbers are easily 
read; no shuffling of tariffs to find the de- 
ired one. Protect 7 solid feet of tariffs at 
the lowest cost per filing inch of any tariff 
filing medium. Furnished in desks also! 


Ask for literature 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
427 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


o iN 
Fe ces MATIC 
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~ UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Peeeas | 
WHITE > 
FLEET | 








ef 


IED > Steamship Service < 
General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 





avenneenanpnenecsessesnensessenenensneen: 


veeennnesenenoonenaes 


oovpenenesneenenpereesnesassen 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
and Mexico at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


1001 Fourth 8t., Pier 3, Nerth River, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 111 W. Washington 8t., 
Bosten, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 






SAILS ARRIVES 





STEAMER |age 


: Phila- 
No. |Baltimore delphia 







Los San 
Angeles | Franci 














YORKMAR | 14 |Sept. 26}Oct. 1/Oct. 24/Oct. 28]/Oct. 30/Nov. 3jNov. 5 
LOSMAR 6 |Oct. 10}/Oct. 15)Nov. 7jNov. 11/Nov. 13|Nov. 18|Nov. 20 
VERMAR 6 |Oct. 26)Nov. IjNov. 24|Nov. 27jNov. Dec. 3|/Dec. 5 
FLOMAR 7\Nov. 9{Nov. 15]Dec. 8{Dec. 12/Dec. 14|Dec. 19}/Dec. 21 
CUBORE 14 |Nov. 24|Dec. 1)Dec. 24|Dec. 28|Dec. 30)Jan. 3jJan. 5 


(Subject to change without netice) 


SATISFIED SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS OF 
INTERCOASTAL FREIGHT USE CALMAR 
LINE VESSELS EXCLUSIVELY. 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Gen. Agts. SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Agents 

egy Hag +, Soy St. Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
sonns. ttt., (30.8. Deartern St. Oakland, Cal., Ist and Market Sts. 

Detroit, Mich., 2001-2 Industrial Bk. Bidg. 

New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bidg. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 1519 Railroad Ave., South 


Regular Piers 


Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 
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Balti P pm aw an es | 
altimore—PI , Ww 4 ™ aklan ow: ermina 
Port et ae ee eS Se Portiand, Ore.—No. | Oceanle Terminal 
é San Franelsce—Pier No. 48- 
Philadelphia—Pier 27-N, Reading Co. Seattio—Atilantie Dock Terminal H 
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S + as 
TRAFFIC 
MANAGER 


RESIDENT 


OR 
HOME STUDY 
TRAINING 


in these Splendid Courses 


Trafie Management 

Grounds you thoroughly 
in all the fundamentals of 
Traffic—rates, claims, clas- 
sification rules, iighterage, 
import and export, all spe- 
cial services which the car- 
riers perform. Students 
work with actual tariffs 
and actual problems. 


Trafie Law 

A complete Traffic Law 
course, including thorough 
training in procedure - 
fore the Interstate Com- 





Traffic management is more than just 


an occupation—it’s a profession. And, merce Commission. A 


like all other professions, the leaders in 
it, the men who earn most, are men 
who are masters of the entire subject. 
Be a leader in Traffic Management. 
Earn more money. A few hours a week 
pleasantly devoted to a College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic Course will equip you for 
a higher climb on the ladder of success. 
Come to our Chicago or New York 
School, or study at Home. The same 
methods are used. 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 


course for experienced traf- 
fic men only. 
1. C. C. Procedure 

A course specially de- 
signed for experienced men 
who desire to take up only 
this phase of the work. 


Mail 
the Coupon 
TODAY! 


5 
College of Advanced Traffic snd Academy of Advanced Traffic 


299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars, as I am interested in the 
Course checked below. 


[] Traffic Management—For men with limited or no traffic experience. 

|] Traffic Law—For experienced traffic men. 

(} L. C. C. Procedure—For men who desire only this phase of the work. 
OO Resident Training (J) Home Study Training 


PT 
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vs. Inland Waterways Corp., operating Miss-Warrior Service, 
Federal Barge Line. 

23100 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Union Oil Co. of California et al. vs. O.- 
W. R. & N. Co. et al. 

23567—-Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. Pa. R. R. 

24417—Sampson Electric Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Conway and Burbank: 
Finance No. 5716—Excess income of Birmingham & S. E. R. R., ete. 
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Scarica VA. 
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November 12—Richmond, Va.—State Corporation Commission of Va.: 
Finance No. 8813—In the matter of application of N. W. Ry. 
under paragraphs (18) to (21), inclusive, of section 1 of the inter- 
state commerce act, for certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity authorizing abandonment of a line of railroad and operation 
thereof. (Further hearing.) 


November 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
24601—-Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. et al. 
Ry. et al, (adjourned hearing). 
November 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8393—St. L. S. W. Ry. proposed control. 
Finance No. 8970—In the matter of application of Southern Pacific 
Co. for authority to issue not exceeding 66,268 shares of its 
capital stock in exchange for capital stock for St. Louis South- 


va. C. M. St. P. & P. 


= western Ry. 
4 Storers, Distributors and Forwarders = . 
of General Merchandise : NORFOLK AND WESTERN LIBRARY 
TET Tera f The Norfolk and Western is one of the few American rail- 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 2 roads to centralize information on transportation subjects for 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. : the use of its employes and others, according to an announce- 
1709 East Cary Street ? ment of that line. It has established a transportation library in 
intents aerate nina the general office building at Roanoke, Va. B. E. Young, chief 
FR Ce RT MOE oe oe clerk in the magazine department, has been appointed librarian. 
i ™"" The library contains approximately 550 volumes, which were 
H LEONARD’S GUIDE. ? contributed primarily by the company’s employes in response 
i = to a request published in the Norfolk and Western Magazine. 
: It will operate as a circulating library for employes and on a 
i FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST = basis of “information only” to others. Books on railroading 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! : have the most prominent place in the new library, but it is 
Send for Sample Sheets = hoped, the announcement says, eventually to build up a com- 
| G. R, Leonard & Co. plete reference library on the history and activity of all forms 
155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York : of transportation, as well as data on the territory served by the 
incendie «6206 ee Ween. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotton-Grain Exchange Building 


HARRY C. AMES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successer te Keene & Ames 


Formerly Atterney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


matters. 





Thousands of Shippers 


refer weekly to Traffic World 
for traffic information. 
professional card here places 
your name before those who 
need legal services in traffic 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
siens, rates, price fixing and valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.j| Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


saa am AT LAW 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC "ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
——— 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
You can reach Traffic World 


readers each week 
through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 
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HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





1930 Broadway 
Oakland, Calif. 
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da Sta 
E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 


Commerce Attorney 
1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
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JEROME E. LANE 


Engineer-Accountan 
FEDERAL VALUATION OF ‘RAILROADS 
General Offices: Soreye (Chtenge Suburb), Ill. 
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“THE WORIDS “Q 
GREAIESI— aa 

FUIURE MARKET 


Everyone knows that to ship merchandise consigned to the Orient via Seattle 
means to SAVE DOLLARS FOR BOTH SHIPPER AND CUSTOMER. 
Everyone knows that Seattle is days closer to those vast Oriental markets. Those 
facts were laid down when the world was young. . . advantages that WERE 
GIVEN to Seattle. They are Seattle’s heritage. 





There are still shippers and manufacturers, however, who do not j 
realize the vastness of Oriental trade . . . who do not as yet know 
that there are 500,000,000 people in the Orient. Those people need 
and desire American merchandise and American manufacturers 
profit by their trade. The Oriental people have money. They will 
buy your merchandise at a profit to you. { 


Courtesy and friendliness, not to mention “good business,” demand that you ship 


your goods the cheapest possible way . . . it will assure you of better trade rela- 

tions for the future. Seattle is by odds the most economical shipping point for i 

Oriental shipments. Ship VIA SEATTLE! ; 
Write to Port of Seattle, Bell Street P 
Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A., for free | 
information about the $10,000,000 port i 


facilities. Also regarding the Orient. 
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Our Personal Service adds 
to the value of our experience 


As a successful manufacturer or merchant you do more than 
sell your goods for a price. You render a service which adds 
to the value of your goods. You build goodwill. 


To be successful as a Marine Terminal, we felt that more was 
needed than modern facilities and up-to-date equipment. From 
the very start we determined to develop a type of service at our 
Terminal which would give our shippers and carriers that 
“extra” which, in turn, would earn us their goodwill. 


It is not easy to describe that Personal Service in detail, be- 
cause it varies with each shipment handled. But, summed up, 


Canned Goods in covered storage 
at our Terminal. 





“The Port 












rail shipment. 


of ma 
age yard. 


South America. 


Heavy work for one of our cranes 
. loading Brandywine granite. 


WILMINGTON 


on the Delaware 


Oval) A shipload of cork 
eld in our storage shed for 


(At right) Piling a shipment 
ogany in our open stor- 


(Below) Railroad coaches 
loaded here for shipment to 
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View of our dock at which 5 
vessels can be accommodated 
simultaneously. 


A general cargo loading from 
our trucks at shipside. 


it means that we act for you exactly as your own traffic de- 
partment would act were it here on the spot. 


It is, of course, of vital importance to you that we have ample 
experience in handling practically every kind of shipment . . 
that we have magnificent facilities and every modern equip- 
ment. But all those things should gain immeasurably in value 
to you by a Service which expects every officer at our Ter- 
minal to manage your shipment as though he were per- 
sonally responsible to you for the safest, the speediest, 
and the most economical handling of your shipment. 











We invite correspondence and should wel- 
come the opportunity of an interview. All 
inquiries will be held strictly confidéntial. 


PLEASE ADDRESS 


CHARLES H. GANT, Manager 


Wilmington Marine Terminal 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Write today for a FREE copy of the Transportation Law Institute’s newest publication— 


Building the Record in a Rate Case 
before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


—published as a part of ““Federal Regulation of Commerce’”’ and designed to show the prac- 
tical application of the principles of transportation law, practice and procedure to the 
many complex problems encountered daily by men engaged in traffic and transportation 
work and fields allied thereto. 


This treatise is printed in legal portfolio size and contains the equivalent of a standard 
size book of 120 pages. Among the topics treated are: 


What the ‘‘Record’’ Is and How to Build It Supplemental Complaints 
Step by Step Counterclaims and Set-Offs 

Jurisdiction of the Commission Cross Complaints 

Election of Remedies 

Judicial Review of Orders of Commission 

Limitation of Action 

Law of the Case 


Issues of the Case 


Damages and Reparation 

Shortened Procedure 

Depositions, Witnesses and Subpoenas 
Documentary Evidence 

Briefs and Oral Arguments 
Parties—Complainants, Interveners, Pro- Fourth Section Applications 
testants, Applicants, Petitioners, Defend- 


ants, Respondents, etc. Approved Specimen Forms of—Complaint, 


Answer, Petition for Leave to Intervene, 
Petition for Rehearing or Reargument, 
Reparation Statement Under Rule V 


Informal Complaints 


Formal Complaints 


—and the only graphic charts ever published showing the procedural 
steps in a Formal Complaint, Shortened Procedure, Modified Pro- 
cedure, Investigation and Suspension Proceedings. 


This treatise will serve as a handy desk manual and even a brief 
examination of it will disclose that not only is a knowledge of trans- 
portation law of vast daily help, but that a mastery of the subject 
qualifies one to act for himself or represent others in a professional 
capacity in a field which is national in scope, uncrowded, and offering 
attractive income possibilities. 


You may have a complimentary copy of “‘Building the Record’’ now 
by using the coupon below or addressing a request on your letterhead 
to the Transportation Law Institute, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, Dept. 47. 


This book is not for mere curiosity seekers, but for men of serious 
purpose who will be willing to give the Institute an opportunity to 
ay before them full data relative to the 40 Volume-Unit transportation 
aw reference series, “‘Federal Regulation of Commerce’’ of which 
“Building the Record’’ is one Unit. Send for your copy today while 
the supply for free distribution is still available. 


TRANSPORTATION LAW INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
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